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HISTORY OF GREECE 



CHAPTER XI. 

dVXL HISTORY OF JkmCA TO THB EXPULSION OF TBB 

PI8X8XAATIDS. 

^We have already taken a survey of the legends relating 
to the origin of the people of Attiea_, and to the events 
of their history down to the Ionian n^igration. AVe 
must now look back to the same period, in order to 
trace the progress of their political institutions, from 
the earliest times to the establishment of that form of 
govemment under which the Athenians were living when 
ittej first came into conflict with the power of Persia. 

Among the few facts which we are ahle to col- 
lect with regard to the state of Attica in tlie earliest 
times^ there are two which si'eni to be so wi'll attested_, 
or so clearly deduced from autlientic accounts^ that they 
may be safely admitted. We read that the territory of 
Attica was originally divided into a number of little 
states ; and tradition has preserved the names of some 
petty chiefs, who are said to have, ruled in these dis- 
tricts with the title of king.^ These communities wer6 
independent of each other aiui of Athens in their 
internal government, and sometimes even made war on 

' Colsnus at Myrrhinus (Pausan. 1. 51. 5.). Porpbyrion at Athmonia 
(Paus. 1. 14. 7.). Crocon, whose palace had stood near Rheiti (Pausan. 
L 38. 1.). Compare Plut Tht§. SSL Tbucydides, li. 1& But it it not clear 
that there is any reference to this state of things in the tradition that 
Cranaus, when dethroned by Amphictyon. fled to the deme of Lamp- 
trae, and waa buried there (Pftui.L 31. &) $ wiii«b Platner (Beitraege, p. i5.) 
eaaudtn m another example 
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2 BISTORT OF GREECE. OBAP. XI. 

their neighbours. On the other hand, we are informed 
that attempts were made, at a very early period^ to 
unite the forces of the whole nation for the purpose of 
mutual defence. It was Cecrops^ according to an Attic 
antiquarian^^ who first established a confederacy among 
the inhabitants of Attica^ to repel the inroads of the 
Carian pirates, and of the Boeotians, who invadecl it on 
the land side. The same author indeed speaks as if 
Cecrojis, with this view, had founded twelve cities^ or 
had divided the country into twelve districts, which 
were members of this confederacy: and this it was 
necessary to suppose, if Cecrops was believed to be 
sovereign of Attica. But, though we reject this opimon, 
we need not on this account question the existence of 
the league itself. The number (one which predominates 
in the Ionian institutions) was made up, according to 
Philochorus, of the following names : — Cecropia, Te- 
trapoliSy Epacria, Decelea, Eleusis, Aphidna, llwricus, 
Brauron, Cytherua, Sphettus, CepkiaiUy PhaleruSm The 
first of tliese names probably represents the town which 
afterward became the capital, but which may not have 
been more ancient than several of the others in this list, 
nor for a long time more powerful. Among the rest, 
the Tetrapolis (which contained the four villages^ (Knoe, 
Marathon, Probaiinthus, Tricorythtts) and Sj)lHttus 
were, according to other traditions, founded long after 
the time of Cecrops. It seems to be a similar event, if 
it is not the same, that is implied in the name of the 
Attic king, Amphictyon. This may be probably inter* 
preted to signify , the foundation of an Amphictyonic 
congress, such as appears to have subsisted in early 
times in almost every part of Greece. But the in- 
fluence attributed to Cecrops, and the mention of Am- 
phictyon among the kings of Athens, indicate that 
Athens was acknowledged as the head of this con- 
federacy. The periodical meetings of its council were 
probaUy held in Cecropia, and the rdigioua rites, which 

A Fliiloehonu In Sttabo, iz.>pt. SSH. 
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were iiiTariably oonnected with such anodations, ode* 

brated in the temple of the Athenian godtless. 

It is not so clear wlmt kiiul ot" iouiKi.itiun ought to 
be attributed to other at counts, in wliicli the whole 
country, or people, is saiti to have been divided into 
four tribesj which changed their names^ if not their 
constitution, under fleveral ioocessiye kings. Thus^ in 
the reign of CecropB^ these tribes received the namea^ 
CecropiSf AutoethoH, Ad^ea, and Paralia, Under Cra. 
naus, either a new distribution was made, or the 
old one was designated by tlie new nanus, Ci'dudis, 
AttUiis, Mvwyceay Dim ris. Under Erichthonius auain 
each tribe took its name irom a god : they were then 
called DiaSy Athetiaw^ Fosidonim, Heph(Bstia9. It 
must be observed that, as the last series of names is 
entirely derived from die religion of the country^ so in 
the two preceding some of the names relate to the 
natural features of the land (Actca, Paralia, Mesogiea, 
Diacris, and perhaps A tthis), others to the origin or po- 
litical relations of its inhabitants (Cecropis, Auiueiliun, 
Cran^is). Wc may readily believ'e that the inhabitants 
of Attica were very early distinguished from one another 
by various names^ aoeording to the different stocks from 
which they sprang; which may perhaps be indicated 
by the names of some of their mythical kings, as 
Cranaus and Ceerops: or according to the nature of 
the regions which they occupied, in the plains, or the 
highlaiids, or the coast : or according to the habits 
and pursuits belonging to these various situations ; or 
finally according to the deities who were exclusively or 
pre>eminently objects of worship among them. And it 
would not be difficulty without much violence, to make 
the three above-mentioned divisions tally with each 
other. ^ But we have so little assurance that they are 
any thing more than arbitrary combinations, invented by 
writers who transferred the form oi institutions which 

1 The reader may tee how this baa been dome for ttie first two divisions 
by Dr. Arnold (Thtieyd. i. j) u56 uA IbflT tiie thiid by Pktanr in a Uttle 
diiflmallon^ De GMmm AUicit, 

B 2 
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existed in ihe historical period to tbe mythical ages, 
that the attempt is scarcely worth making. 

Even if we believe that, in the period represented by 
the reigns of Cecrops and Cranaus, Attica comprehended 
four main divisions, described by any of the above- 
mentioned names, it will not follow that the term tribe 
is correctly applied to them in a sense implying the 
existence of a political unity pervading the whole nation. 
They may still have heen connected by no bond bdt the 
temporary fear of a common enemy. The fourfold 
distribution of the country is the foundation of another 
tradition, which distinctly asserts the absolute independ- 
ence of the several parts. The four sons of Pandion ' 
share his dominions among them, and rule their respec- 
tive portions with supreme authority. But all these 
divisions were finally superseded by one much more 
celebrated and lasting,, which is said to have been insti- 
tuted by Ion, the progenitor of the Ionian race, and to 
have derived its names from his four sons. This last 
feature in the tradition indeed, though it is adopted 
with perfect confidence by Herodotus, excited the sus- 
picion of many even among the ancients, who perceived 
that the names of the tribes founded by Ion were all or 
mostly descriptive of certain occupations.^ They were 
the Teleontes^ or as it is also found written, Geleontes^ 
or Gedeontes ; the Hopletei ; the .ffigicores; and the 
Ai^des. With regard to the second and third of 
these names, there is no question that the former de- 
notes a class of warriors ; and there seems to be as 
little room to doubt, that the latter was once applied to 
the race which tended its flocks on the Attic bills. And 
this is ground sufficient for inferring, that the two other 
names are similarly significant; but their precise mean- 

1 "With the highest retpect for Mr. M alden*t judgment, we cannot be 
latisfied with his auertion (History of Rome, p. 140.) that " the notion 
that the four Ionic tribes were castes, deriving their names from their em. 
ployments, is founded on nothing but bad et^^mnlogies. '* He should at least 
nave proposed some better etymology for OrXr,Tt{ and Aiyixo^ue. Nie- 
buhr's objection, ftrom the order in which the names occur, is weighty, but 
not conclusive On a point of etymology Buttmann's authority is at least 
sufficient to shelter those who agree with him from the suspicion of having 
laUen into any very palpable error. See his Mytbolpgu*, iL pi 318. 
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iog is still the subject of a controversjTi which is not 
likely to be ever decided^ because each of the conflicting 
opinions may be easily connected with a plausible theory. 

With the assistiiiice however of other descriptions loft 
by the ancients of these di visions^ we perceive that the 
last name, which will sii^iiity labourern in general, 
must have been applied in this case either to a class of 
husbandmen^ or to one employed in other laborious 
occupations. Our choice between these meanings must 
depend on that which is to be assigned to the first name^ 
which is unfortunately both variously Mrritten, and, ac- 
cording to each way of writing it, ambiguous in sense: 
and the difference amonnts to nothing less tluin the 
whole interval between the summit and the base of tiie 
social scale. For according to one opinion the Tele- 
ontes^ or Geleontes^ were a sacerdotal caste, according 
to another they were peasants^ who tilled the land of 
their lords, and paid a tribute, or a rent, for the use 
of it. 

This question is subordinate to another as to the 

origin and nature of these divisions ; for it is doubtful 
in what sense they are to be called tribes. The mythical 
story describes Ion as their founder, just as Romulus is 
said to have instituted the distinction between the pa« 
tricians and the plebeians at Rome. This supposition 
needs not now be refuted : but we still have to inquire^ 
whether these four tribes were from the beginning 
comprehended under a higher national unity, or whether 
they remained insulated and independent of each other 
down to the period represented by the reign of Theseus. 
One of the foni names — that of the pastoral tribe — 
implies a geographical separation^ and it must have 
been contrasted in the same sense to one of the rest^ 
that whicb describes the tillers of the plain. This leads 
us to believe that the other two were similarly separated 
from each other and the rest, though a tribe of war- 
riors or priests was not necessarily connected with any 
peculiar habitation. If however the warrior tribt was 
chiefly composed of foreign conq^uerors, it may easily 

B 3 
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be imagined that it may have occupied a separate dis- 
trict^ and that it was thm locally distinguished from 
the rest. Bat here we find ourselves perplexed by the 
ambiguity of the name Geleontes, which in Herodotus 

stands first^ and by this position seems to confirm the 
opinion that it denoted a priestly caste. In this case 
no reason can he assigned for limiting it to any situation 
distinct irom the others. Still it is not impossible that it 
may have occupied a territory, of its own ; and it is not 
an improbable conjecture that this territory was the 
hallowed land of Ekosis. On ibis supposition the four 
tribes would correspond to a geographical division of 
Attica, which may be compared with that which is at- 
tributed to the sons oi' Tandion, and which may also 
be easily adjusted to that which we find at a much later , 
period determining the state of poUtical parties in At« 
tica — the threefold division^ of the plain, the high* 
lands, and the coast. On the other hand if the tribe 
which has been taken for a priestly caste^ was really 
composed of a dependent peasantry, they cannot so weU 
have been locally distinguished from the warriors ; for 
these must then have been the lords whose lands they 
tilled : as on the otlier supposition both the priests 
and the warriors must be conceived to have employed 
the services of a similar class of subjects in cultivating 
their possessions ; and it would therefore be necessary 
to suppose either that the warriors were confined to the 
town and a district in its immediate vidnity, while their 
serfs inhabited the country, or that the Geleontes were 
a tribe of free husbandmen, who occupied a different 
part of the Attic plains. But In any case we perceive 
that no political union is implied by the four tribes of 
Ion. The Kicusinian priesthood indeed might only be 
protected by its sanctity ; but the inhabitants of the 
mountains and of the maritime valleys might have been 
able long to maintain their independence against the 
warrior tribe> notwithstanding the advantages it may 
have possessed in its weapons, or its armour^ or its closer 
and more orderly array. 
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We have spoken of the priestly tribe as a caste : and 
if there was such a tribe, it can scarcely be considere<l 
in any other light. Hence we are naturally led to apply 
the same term to the other three : and undoubtedly 
Aefe may have been a period during which the occu- 
pations from which they derived their names continued 
hereditary in the same families. But we have no ground 
for beUeving that this separation was ever enforeed by 
any religious sanction, or was any thing more than the 
natural result of sitiiauon and circumstances. We have 
no reason to imagine that the four ti iht > constituted a 
hierarchy, after the manner ot the Indian or-iigyptian: 
on the contrary it is probable that^ in proportion as they 
became more dosely united in one body^ the primitive 
distincdons^ to which they owed their names^ were 
gradually oUiterated by mutual intercourse* The dif- 
fieulty oiF conceiving how this may have been eff^ted 
with regard to the priests, is rather an objection to the 
hypothesis that they once fonm d a caste, tlian a ground 
for doubting? that they had ceased to be one, before they 
became a part of the Attic nation. For if they once 
occupied such a station by the side of the warrior tribe^ 
it could only have been through some convulsion, of 
whidi no trace is left in history, that they lost their 
sacred character, with its consequent privileges and in* 
fluence. Such a revolution may undoubtedly have oc- 
curred : but if so, it must have preceded that settlement 
of the Attic population which is desip^natLil in the legend 
by the arrival and the institutions of Ion ; for from 
this epoch we must date the commencement of a heroic 
, age in Attica^ during which the state of society became 
more and more similar to diat described in the Ho- 
meric poems, when a priestly caste was utterly unknown 
in Greece, or at the utmost all that remained of such a 
one were a few scattered fragments — sacred functions 
appropriated to certain families — affording doubtful 
traces of a long past existence. 

The four tribes of Ion then were perhaps originally 
not members of one body, but distinct conmiunities^ 
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long kept apart by differences of descent, of situation, 
of pursuits^ and of religion^ yet still connected by neigh- 
bourhood^ by affinities closer or looser of blood and 
HagOBgd, and by the occasional need of mutual assist- 
ance. Ilius was their gradual interfusion prepared and 
promoted ; while the superiority of the race which occn. 
pied Athens^ as it became more and more felt, disposed 
all to look to their city as the natural centre of political 
union. The time at length arrived when the effect of 
all these causes became^visible, in the important change 
which is commonly described as the work of Theseus^ 
oy which the national unity was consolidated, and many 
of the germs were fixed^ out of which the institutions 
to whidh Athens owed her greatness finally unfolded 
themselves. 

Theseus is said to have collected the inhabitants of 
. Attica in one city^ and thus for ever to have put an end 
to the discord and hostilities, which had till then pre- 
vented them from considering themselves as one people. 
The sense in which this account is to be understood^ is 
probably not that any considerable migration imme* 
diately took place out of other districts to Athens^ but 
only that Aliens now became the seat o£ government 
for the whole country ; that all the other Attic towns 
, sank from the rank of sovereign independent states to 
that of subjects ; and that the administration of their 
affairs, with the dispensation of justice^ was transferred 
from them to the capital. ^ The courts and councils 
in which the functions of government had hitherto been 
exercised throughout the rest of Attica were abolished^ 
or concentrated in those of the sovereign city. Tliis 

* Dr. Arnold (A|^ndix lit to Thucydides i. p. 662.) seems to think that 
retidence at Athent was the condition on which the nobles were admitted 
to a share in the government ; and that those parts of the |)opulation of 
Attica which still remained in their original habitations, were not included 
in the tribes at alL We conceive both these points to be very doubtAiI, 
and the second extremely improbable. Indeed the former proposition is 
a little qualified in a subsequent page CG64.), where it is said the Eupatridte 
aeem mostly to have resided at Atkitu; and as it is there admitted that 
some inhabitants of the country were enrolled in the tribes, it does not 
appear in Dr. Arnold'^ statement uu what principle the rest were ex- 
cliided» 
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union was cemented by religion, perha])s hj the mutual 
recognition of deities, which had liitlierto been honoured 
only with a local and peculiar worship^ and cerUioly by 
public festivals^ in which the whole people assembled 
to pay their homage to the tutelary goddess of Athena^ 
and to cdehrate ^e memory of their incorporation. ^ 
That this event was attended with a great enlargement 
of the city itself might be readily presumed, even if it 
was not expressly related. Thucydides fixes on this as 
the epoch when the lower city was added to the ancient 
one^ which had covered little more than the rock, which 
was afterwards the citadel^ though it still retained the 
name of the dty. And hence ^ere may seem to have 
been some foundation for Phitarch's statement that 
Theseus called the city Athens^ if this name properly 
signified the whole inclosure of the Old and the New 
Towii. But though^ after this revolution, new temples, 
and other buildings public and ])rivate, must have con- 
tinued to rise at the foot of the Cecropian rock, it is 
not necessary to suppose that any considerable addition 
was immediately made to the population of Athens* 
It is probable that the families who were induced by 
the new order of things to change thdr abode> were 
chiefly those of the highest rank, whose members had 
constituted the ruling class in their respective states, 
and were admitted to a similar station under the new 
constitution. 

This leads us to consider the ambiguous light in 
which Theseus is represented by the ancients, on the 
one hand as the founder of a government which was, 
for many centuries after him, rigidly aristocratical, and 
on the other hand as the parent of ^e Athenian demo- 
cracy. If we make due allowance for the exaggerations 
of poets or rhetoricians^ who adorn hiin with the latter 
of these titles, in order to exalt the antiquity of the 
popular institutions of later times, we shall perhaps 

1' The ^voixne. (Thuc. ii. 15. and Sleph. Byz. voc. AdHvet.), Panathensa, 
Festival of Aphrodite Pandemus (Pausan. 1. 22. 3.). To the snvrte head may 
perhaps be referred the introduction of the woribip ot Diun)i>iu>, which is 
aaid to bave taken place under Anphidiaii. 
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find that neither deBcription is entirely groundlew^ 
though the fonner is more amply and evidently troe* 
Theeens it nid to hape acoompliihed his purpoee partly 
by force^ partly by persuasion. With the lower classes^ 
we read, he found no difficulty ; but the powerful men 
"^vere only induced to comply with his proposals, by 
his promise that all should be admitted to an equal 
share in the government ; and that he would resign all 
his royal prerogatives^ except those of commanding in 
war, and of watching over the laws. This promise he 
fulfilled in his regulation of the state, irhea he laid 
aside his kiogly majusty, and invited all the citizens to 
equal rights. But on the other hand, to guard against 
democratical confusion, he instituted a i^radation of 
ranks, and a proportionate distribution of power. He 
divided the iicoplc into three classes, nobles, husbandmen, 
artisans ^ ; and to the tirst of these he reserved all the 
offices of the state, with the privilege of ordering the 
afiUrs of religion^ and of interpreting the laws, human * 
and divine. This same division however is also repre- 
sented to have been made in each of the four tribeSj so 
that each included a share of each class. This can only 
be conceived possible on the supposition, that the dis- 
tinctions which ori penally separated the tribes had 
become merely nominal ; and that although the occu- 
pations from which two of them at least derived their 
names were always held ignoble^ there were families 
among them no less proud of their antiquity^ than the 
most illustrious of the warriors or the priests. Still we 
need not imagine, that the numbers of the noble class 
were equal in each of the tribes. The nohles of the 
tribe to which Athens itself belonged may have formed 
the main ])ody, and may on that account have been the 
less unwilling to extend and strengthen their power on 
condition of admitting a few additional partners. 

The privileges which Theseus is said to have con* 
fened on his nobleSj were undoubtedly the same which 
they had ei^joyed^ in narrower spheres^ before die union. 
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His institutions were aristocratical, because none were 
then known of any other kind. The effect of the union 
would even be^ in the first instance, to increase the 
influence of the noble dass^ hj oonoentraling it in one 
spot; and hence it pioved too powerftd bodi for the 
Idng and the people. In this sense we nay say widi 
Plutarch, that Theseus grained the assent of the great 
men to his plan, by surrtiidering his royal prerogatives, 
which they sharerl equally amonp: them. The kintr was 
no more than the first of the nobles ; the four kings of 
the tribes*^ all chosen from the piiTileged dass^ were 
his constant assessors, and ra^r as ooUesgaes than as 
coiinseUoTs. The principal difi^renoe between them 
and him appears to hare consisted in the dnratiim of 
their office, which was probably never long enough to 
leave them independent of the boily from wluch they 
were taken, ami to which they returned. 

Rut tin re was also a sense in which Theseus might 
without impropriety be regarded as the founder of the 
Athenian democracy, both with respect to the tendency, 
and remote consequences, and to ^e immediate effect, 
of fStie institutions ascribed to him. The incorporation 
of seTeral scattered townships in one city^ such as took 
place in Attica, was in many, perhaps in most parts of 
Greece, the first stage in the growth of a free com- 
monalty, which, thus enabled to feel its own strength, 
was gradually encouraged successfully to resist the 
authority of the nobles. And hence in later times the 
dismemberment of a capital, and its repartition into a 
number of rural communities, was esteemed the surest 
expedient for establishing an aristocratical government. 
But as, in using the name of Theseus, we would be 
understood to speak rather of a period than of an indi- 
vidual, though without questioning that the name may 
have been borne by one who contributed the largest 
sbare^ or put the finishing hand, to the change which 
is commoidy considered as his work, we may be allowed 
to conjecture that it was really a democratical revolution^ 

i 4u9^ifim0kut, Pii»Uux»viil.'|lll. 
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in something more than this its general character and 
tendency. We read tliat the four tribes were divided 
into a certain number of smaller bodies, which continued 
to subsist^ and to exercise their functions^ long after the 
tribes themselves bad been abolished* Each tribe con- 
tained three phrairiea (a name in its origin equivalent 
to a fraternity^), and in its political relations analogous 
to the Spartan obe and the Roman curia) ; each phra- 
try was subdivided into thirty sections, which bore a 
name exactly answering to the Roman gens'^j and nearly 
equi\ aient to the terms sept, clan, or house, taken in its 
larger signification as an aggregate of families. The . 
genosy or house, was again made up of thirty gmnetes, 
or heads of families^ the last elements of the whole body^ 
amounting therefore in the whde to 10>800 persons. 
It is however by no means certain that these numbers^ 
which were evidently adopted for the sake of symmetry, 
perhaps with reference to the parts of the year, and cer- 
tainly were not the result of any exact account taken 
of the population, included the whole body of citizens. 
We find mention of a class of Athenians, who were not 
comprehended in .any of the numbered families'^ ; and it 
has been conjectured with some probability that they 
were entitled to be admitted into the phratries as 
vacancies occurred, without however being debarred in 
the mean time from the other rights of citizenship. 

We are not informed that this division of the tribes 
was made by Theseus ; but we have strong reasons for 
referring it to the period when the inhabitants of 
Attica were united into one people : for it is difficult to 
conceive, that it can have taken place either earlier or 
later. Its uniformity seems to imply, that it could not 
have happened so long as the four tribes were inde- 

1 #««r(/<x, or ^^*,T^t etymologically connected vnthfrater, brother 
T«f, ^l^r»j^) : it seems to have been an Ionian word. There is another 
less probable derivation, from ^^tec^t a well, according to which it, would 
signify persons as.«ociated hy the use of a common spring. 

> Vim, genus, gens : its memben yiwrnw, or ymnrtUf alto caDod iftsm 
y£ktt.xns.. Pollux, viii. 111. 

' Uesych. 'Arg<«««ff^6<. See Boeckh. Corp. Inscript. i. p. 140. Wach. 
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pendent of each other ; and if it had been efl^cted hj 
any aubseqnent innovation^ this and ita author eonki 
scarcely have escaped the notice of history. Now ibis 

division^ whenever it took place, was purely artificial, 
and framed for political purposes. The word indeed 
which we have rendered house, properly sicrnifies a race 
of men ; but we are expressly informed that, in tlie 
language of the Athenian constitution^ it did not imply 
a community of descent among the persons compre- 
hended under it. By this arrangement therefore The- 
aeus> or whoever its author may have been^ introduced 
a new principle, which tended to levd the distinctions 
tliat had previously existed among the different classes 
of society. In the little states iiiio which Attica was 
originally divided, thougii siiiiilar associations undoubt- 
edly e^stedj they were probably of natural grovrth, 
rather than created by a deliberate enactment^ and com. 
prised a much smaller number of families, whose daima 
to political privileges rested perhaps chiefly on this basis. 
But the freemen who were admitted into the pbratries, 
wliich also contained these noble houses, though they did 
not irainctliatL'ly share all their privileges, were at least 
placed on a footing of equality with them as citizens of 
Athens. Beside the religious rites which were pecu- 
liar to some of the houses, and which gave their mem. 
hers a right to the exdusive exercise of certain priestly 
offices^ there were others common to allj and which by 
their very nature suggested the sentiment of a domestic, 
rather than of a merely political connection. The 
worship of Zlus and Apollo was the symbol and the 
seal of this iptimatc union : of Zeus, as the guardian 
of households ; of Apollo^ as the progenitor of the 
Athenian people.^ 

Beyond this we have no means of ascertaining the 
exact relation between the nobles and the two inferior 
dasses^ or that in which the latter stood to one another. 

1 Ziw "E^xu^. 'AfTAkkm n«T(a»«r. K. O. Mueller however conceives 
that the latccr worship was originally conflned to the Ionian Eupatildt, 
in d n only shared by the Other familiet after the aichonthip ura* thrown 

open. JJor. IL S. 15. 
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Even their names are not free from ambiguity. For 
that which we have expressed by husbandmeD, may mg« 
nify either independent landowners^ or peasants who 
cuitiTate the lands of their lords. It seems howew 
winecessary and inconvenient to limit it to the latter 
Ben 86^ which would imply that the nobles were owners 
of the whole soil of Attica. There is no reason for 
iieiiying that this class may have contained a num- 
ber of freemen who cultivated their own land, but were 
not entitled by their birth to rank with the nobles, and in 
other respects were perhdps bat little raised above those 
whoj possessing no property of their own« depended 
on the ilch, whose estates they occupied as tenants* 
The third class comprehended all those who subsisted 
on any other kind of industry beside that connected 
with agriculture. The name of this class comprehended 
a great variety of occupations, which were held in very 
different degrees of esteem ; and as these were not caa- 
nected with the soil, it has been suspected that those 
who exercised them were considered as sojonmers^^ who^ 
like the resident aliens of later times^ needed the pro- 
tection of a patron. Plutarch observes of this class 
that it had the superiority in numbers, as the second 
had in tlie importance of its labour, and the first in the 
lustre of its rank. But we hear of no political distinc- 
tion between the second and the third class, and it is^ 
possible that none such existed* The distance which 
separated both from the first was so great, that all 
slighter gradations may have been lost in it. Accord* 
ingly Dionysias of Haticamasaus, comparing the early 
institu^ons of Rome and Athens, notices only two 
classes in the latter, one corresponding to the lloraan 
patricians^ the other to the plebeians.- 

\Ve may perhaps safely conclude from analogy, that, 
even while the power of the nobles was most absolute, a 
popular assembly^ waa not unknown at Athens ; and the 

' This is the view which Wachsmuth, 1. 1, p tako«; of the Jhumufyig 
who he obienrea, ars also called Mn^^fMgM in Etym. M, EuwrnrfSfm, 
2 iL 8. 
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example oi bparta may suggest a notion of tlic limitations 
which might present it from endangering the priyileges 
of the ruling hody. So long as the latter reserved to 
Uadf the office of Duikiiig» or dedaring, of interpreting^ 
and administering the laws, as well aa the ordinary 
functions of govemment, it might securely entrust many 
subjects to the decision of tlie popular voice. Its first 
coiucsts were wajjed, not with the people, but with the 
kings. Even in the rei^n of Theseus himself the legend 
exhibits the royal power as on the decline. MenestheuSj a 
descendant of the ancient kings, is said to have engaged 
his brother nobles in a conspiracy against Theseusi whidi 
finally compelled him and his family to go into exile^ 
and placed Menesdieus on the throne* After the death 
oi' this usurper indeed the crown is restored to the Line 
of Theseus for some generations. . But his descendant 
Thynicetes is compelled to abdicate in favour of Melan- 
thus^ a stranger, wlio lias no claim but his superior 
moit. After the death of Codrus^ the nobles, taking 
advantage perhaps of the opportunity afforded by the 
dispute between his sons^ are said to have' abolished the 
title of long, and to have substituted for it that of 
archon. This change however seems to have been im- 
portant, rather as it indicated the new, precarious tenure 
by which the royal power was held, than as it imme- 
diately atiected the nature of the office. It was indeed 
still held for life ; and Medon, the son of Codros^ trans- 
mitted it to his posterity ^ though it would appear that^ 
within die house of the Medontids^ the succession was 
determined by the choice of the nobles. It is added 
however, that the archon was deemed a responsible 
magistrate, which implies that those who elected had 
the power of deposing him ; and consequently, though 
the range of his functions may uot have been narrower 
than that of the king's^ he was more subject to control 
in the exercise <^ them. This indirect kind of sway 
however did not satisfy the more ambitious spirits; 
and we find them steadily^ though gradually^ advancing 
toward the accomplishment of their final olgect — a 

1 Faus. i?. 5. 10. 
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complete and equal participation of the sovereignty. 
After twelve reigns^ ending with that of Alcmeon^, 
the duration of the office was limited to ten years; 
and through the guilt or calamity of HippomeneSy 
the fourth decennial archon^, the house of Medon 
was deprived of its privilege^ and the supreme ma- 
gistracy was ^rown open to the whole body of the 
nobles. This change was speedily followed by one 
much more important. When Tlesias, the successor 
of Jilryxias, had completed the terra which his pre- 
decessor had left unfinished, the duration of the 
archonship was again reduced to a single year; and at 
the same time its branches were severed, and distri- 
buted among nine new magistrates. Among thesoj the 
first in rank retained the distinguishing title of the ar« 
chon^ and the year .was marked by his name.* He 
represented the majesty of the state, and exercised a 
peculiar jurisdiction, — that which had belonged to the 
king as the common parent of his people, the protector 
of families, the guardian of orphans and heirasaes^ and 
of the general rights of inheritance. For tiie second 
archon the title of king^ if it had been laid aside, was 
revived ^9 as the functions assigned to him were those 
most associated with ancient recollections. He repre- 
sented the king as the high priest of his people ; he 
regulated the celebration of the mysteries antl the 
most solemn festivals ; decided all causes which aitected 
the interests of religion^ and was charged with the cate 
of protecting the state from the pollution it might incur 
through the heedlessness or impiety of individuals. The 
third archon bore the title of polemarck^, and filled tiie 
place of the king, as the leader of his people in war^ and 

t The tucceason of Medon were Acutus, Arcfaippusy Thersippus, Phor- 
bas, Mcgacles* Diognetus, Pherecles, Aripbron, Thetpieui, Agamettor, 
JEachjliM, AlcinaM>n (01. vii 1. b. c. 7520. 

s m» predecessors ¥rere Charops, ^medet^ Clidicus; tie was tue- 
ceededby Lcocrates, Apsandrr, and Eryxiai. Oremiy me fint annaal 
arehon^enters upon his ofHce b. c. 684 

• *0 A^;^»v»''A^;^«y tirctfvt;(<^, or ^ JBr«nrf««f^ 

< "A^x^ Ba<riXt£'»'. Nv t< hsmuth tttqwcta with great prDbabilitj tbaft 
the title had never been (lropi>ed. * 

* IU}J/4M^o( (coiiiiiiander.i]H:hief), 
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the guardian who watched over its security in time of 
peace. Connected with this character of his oihce was 
the jurisdiction he possessed over strangers who had 
settled in Attica under the protection of the state^ and 
overfreedmen. TheremsiniDg six archons received the 
common title of ihennaiheiet^, which literally signifies 
legislators, and was probably applied to them, as tlie 
judges who deterniiiu d the great variety oi causes ^vhicli 
did not fall under the cognizance of their colleagues ; 
because, in the absence of a written code, those who 
declare and interpret the laws may be properly said to 
make lliem. 

These successive encroachments on the royal prero- 
gatives, and the final triumph of, the noUes^ are almost 
the only events that fill the meagre annals of Attica for 
several centuries. lUre^ as elsewhere, a vvonderiul 
stillness suddenly follows the varied hiir of enterprise 
and adventure, and the throng of interesting characters, 
that present themselves to our view in the heroic age. 
Lifb seems no longer to offer any thing for poetry to 
celebrate^ or for history to record. Are we to consider 
this long period of apparent tranquillity, as one of public 
happiness, of pure and simple manners, of general har- 
mony and content, which has^ only been rendered oh- 
scureby tlie absence of the cnnu san<l the calami ties which 
usually leave the deepest traces in the page of history? 
We should willingly believe this, if it were not that, so 
Hbx as the veil is withdrawn which conceals the occur- 
rences of this period from our sight, it affords us 
g^mpses of a very different state of things* In the 
Hst of the magistrates who hdd the undivided sove. 
reignty of the state, the only name with which any 
events are connected is that of 11 ippomenes, the last 
archon of the line of Codrus. It was made memorable 
by the shame of his daughter, and by the extraordinary 
punishment which he inflicted on her and her para- 

> Sis-jLuOireti. ^irf/Ai is used Ibr laws in the ancient oath of the Attic sol. 
dier, Pollux viii. 105 , uliich was prol)al>ly earlier than Solon, whose l.nvs 
are commonly said to have been distinguished by the name of Uimi, Irom 
Bcaoo*! ^f^. 

VOL. II. 0 
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accursed ground the place where she was shut up to 
perish from hunger, or from the fury of a wild horse, 
the companion of her confinement. The nohles, glad 
perhaps to seize an opportunity so favourable to their 
views, deposed Hippomenes, and razed his house to the 
ground* This story would seem indeed to indicate the 
austerity, as well as the hardness, of the ancient man- 
ners : but on the other hand we are informed, that the 
father had been urged to this excess of rigour by the 
reproach that had faiJea upon his family from the 
eflfeminacy and dissoluteness of its members. itbout 
however drawing any inference from this insulated story, 
we may proceed to observe, that the accounts trans- 
mitted to us of the legislation of Draco, the next epoch 
when a gleam of light breaks through the obscurity of 
the Attic history, do not lead us to suppose that the 
people had enjoyed any extraordinary measure of hap- 
piness under the aristocrat! cal government, or that their 
manners were peculiarly innocent and mild. 

T}ic immediate occasion which led to Draco's legis- 
lation is not recorded, and even the motives which 
induced him to impress it with that character of severity 
to which it owes its chief celebrity, are not clearly 
ascertained* We know however that he was the author 
of the first written laws of Athens : and as this measure 
tended to limit the authority of the nobles, to which a 
cnstoiiiary law, of which they were the sole expounders, 
opposed a much feebler check , we in ay reasonably con- 
clude that the innovation did not proceed from their 
wish, but was extorted from them by the growing discon- 
tent of the people. On the other hand, Draco undoubtedly 
framed his code as much as possible in conformity to 
the spirit and the interests of the ruling dass, to which 
he himself belonged ; and hence we may fairly infer 
that the extreme rigour of its penal enactments was 

^ The precise nature of the extraordinary punishment inflicted on the 
seducer, can only be conjectured from Uie deacription of Heraclides Pon. 
ticu8» 1., who fays that Hippomenet put him to aeath by yoking him to a 
cbariot. TheoociuiciweitmeiitifmedbjiEiGlUnci^lliiiiareh. ISSL 
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designed to overawe and repress the popular moYement 
which had produced it. Aristotle obeenres that Draco 
made no change in the oonadtution ; and that thm 
waa notUng remarkable in hia lawa, except the aeverity 
of the penalties by which they were sanctioned. It 
must however be remembered that the substitution of 
hiw for custom, of a written code for a fluctuating and 
flexible tradition^ was itself a step of jrreat importance; 
and we also learn that he introduced some changes in 
the administration of criminal justice^ by transferring 
causes of mnrder^ or of accidental homicide^ from the 
cognizance of the archons to the magistrates called 
ephetes ^ ; though it is not dear whether he instituted, 
or only modified or enlarged^ their jurisdiction. Demades 
was thouglit to iiave describud the character of his laws 
very happily, when he said that tht v written not 
in ink, but in blood. He himself is re]) or ted to have 
justiiied their severity, by observing that the least 
oflfenoea deserved deaths and that he could devise no 
greater punishment for the worst. This sounds like 
the language of a man who proceeded on higher grounds 
than those of expediency^ and who felt himself bound 
by his own convictions to disregard the opinions of liis 
contemporaries. Yet it is tlifficult to believe, that Draco 
can have been led by any principles of abstract justice, to 
confound all gradations of guilty or^ as has been coiyec- 
tured^ with somewhat greater probahility, that, viewing 
them under a religious rather than a political aspect, he 
conceived that in every case alike they drew down the 
anger of the gods^ which could only be appeased by the 
blood of the criminal. It seems mnch easier to under, 
stand how the ruling class, which adopted his enact- 
ments, might imagine that such a code was likely to be 
a convenient instrument in their hands, for striking 
terror into their subjects, and stifling the rising spirit of 
discontent, which their cupidity and oppression had 
provoked* We are however unable to form a well- 

1 '£^V«M (Pollux, viii. 125.) Courts of Appeal : Mitns M'ttAtf, 
« VvSeliinutb,U.l.ii^m 
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grounded judgment on the degree in which equity may 
hxve been violated by his indiscriminate rigour ; for 
though we lead that he enacted the same capital 
punUAiinent for petty thefts as for sacrilege and mur- 
der^ still as there were some oflfences for which he 
provided a milder sentence he must have framed a 
kinil of scale, the wisdom and justice of which we have 
no means of estimating. 

The danger which threatened the nobles at length 
showed itself from a side on which they probably deemed 
themselves most secure. Twelve years after Draco's 
legislation^^ a conspiracy was formed by one of their 
own number for overthrowing Ihe government Cylon^ 
the author of this plot^ was eminent both in birth and 
riches. His reputation, and still more his confidence 
in his own fortune, had been greatly raised by a victory 
at the Olympic games ; and he had further increased the 
lustre and influence of his family by an alliance with 
Theagenes^ the tyrant of Megara^ whose daughter he 
married* This extraordinary prosperity elated his pre. 
sumption^ and inflamed his ambition with hopes of a 
greatness^ which could only be attained by a dangerous 
enterprise. He conceived the design of becoming master 
of Athens. He could reckon on the cordial assistance 
of his fathcr-in-law, -who, independently of their affinity, 
was deeply interested in establisliing at Athens a form 
of government similar to that which he himself had 
founded at Megara ; and he had also^ by his personal 
influence^ ensured the support of numerous friends and 
adherents. Yet it is probable that he would not have 
relied on these resources^ and that his scheme would never 
have suggested itself to his mind, if the general disaf- 
fection of the people toward their rulers, the impatience 
produced by the evils for wliich Draco had provided so 
inadequate a remedy, and by the irritating nature of the • 
remedy itself^ and the ordinary signs of an approaching 

I Lou of ftanchise for an attempt to change one of his laws. Demoitb. 
AfUtOcr. p. fi40. : n mtilct of the value of ten oxen, Pollux, ix, 61. 

s OL 42. 1. Draco's archonsbip, in which his laws were enacted, it 
plaoed OL aa. t B. c flSl. 
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change^ the need of which b^n to be unimraally felt, 
had not appealed to favour his aims. At this period 
scarcely any great enterprise was undertaken in Greece 
without the sanction of an oracle ; yet we cannot but feel 

some surprise, when we are informed by Tluicvflides, 
that Cylon consulted the Delphic god on the means hy 
which he might overthrow the government of his country, 
and still more at the answer he is said to have received: 
^at he must seize the citadel of Athens during the 
principal festiyal of Zeus. Cylon naturally inter* 
preted the oracle to mean the Olympic games^ the scene 
of his glory ; and Thucydides thinks it worth observing, 
that the great Attic festival in honour of the s;nne god 
occurred at a different season. At tiie tune however 
which appeared to be prescribed by his infallihle coun- 
sellor, Cylon proceeded to carry his plan into ertect. 
With the aid of a body of troops furnished by Thea- 
genes, and of his partisans, he made himself master of 
ike citadeL We hear noUiing more of his Megarian 
auxiliaries, and perhaps when his first object was ac- 
complished he dismissed them, relying on the favour- 
able dispositions of the people. But the insurrection 
seetns not to have been judiciously concerted. Those 
who had most cause to wish for a change, had no reason 
to believe that this was designed for their beneAt, and 
the cooperation of the foreigners was sufficient to deter 
all patriotic citizens from espousing his cause. Cylon 
and his friends soon found diemselves besieged by the 
forces which the government called in from all parts of 
the country. The greater part of these were soon dis- 
missed, as the blockade provetl tedious, and only a small 
body was left under the command of the nine arclions, 
to wait till famine should compel the insurgents to sur- 
render. In the mean while Cylon and his brother 
• efiected ^eir escape. Their adherents seem never to 
haye entertained any hopes of mercy* When their pro- 
visions were all spent, and some had died of hunger, 
the remainder abandoned the defence of the walls, and 
took refuge in the temple of Athene. The archon 
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^legacies and h^s colleagnes, seeing them reduced to 
the last extremity of weakness, began to be alarmed lest 
the sanctuary should be profaned by their death. To 
avoid this danger, they induced them to surrender on 
condition that ti^dr liyes should he spared. Thucydides 
simply relates that the archons broke their promise, and 
put their prisoners to death when they had quitted their 
asylum, and that some were even killed at the altars of 
the dread goddrsses, as the Eumenides, or Furies, were 
called^ to which they had fled in the tumult. Plutarch 
adds a feature to the story, which seems too character- 
istic of the age to be considered as a later invention. 
More effectuaUy to ensure their safety, the suppliants, 
before they descended from the citadel, fastened a line 
to the statue of Minerva, and held it in their hands, as 
they passed through the midst of their enemies. But 
the line chancing to break as they w^ere passing by the 
sanctuary of the Eumenides, Megacles, w^ith the appro- 
bation of his colleagues, declared that they were no 
longer under the safeguard of the goddess, who had 
thus visibly rejected their supplication, and immediately 
proceeded to arrest them. His words were the signid 
of a general massacre, from which even the awfbl sanctity 
of the neighbouring altars did not screen the fugitives : 
none escaped but those who found means of imploring 
female compassion.' 

If the conduct of the principal actors in this bloody 
scene had been marked only by treachery and cruelty, 
it would never have exposed them to punishment, per- 
haps not even to reproach. But they had been guilty of 
a flagrant violation of religion ; and Megades and his 

J Pint Sol. 12. Herodotus, v. 71., tells the story somewhat difTercntly. 
According to him the magistrates called prytanes of the Naucraries 
irfvrifif rSh v<cv«f^f aw). Of who«e powMT he tpesks In tennt very similar 
to those which Thucydides, i. 126., applies to the aichons \hiu.o\> ran rks 
'A&r^iraf rm r» irtkkk t£v irtXtrnUip htittfm^)^ entered into the engage- 
ment with the sttppliants, who were afterwards murdered by the Ale. 
ma?onids. Wachsinuth (1. i. p. 24^.) ingeniously rccoiu iU s these accounts 
by the supposition that the magistrates mentioned by Uerodotuii were 
assessors of the first archon, and were therefore in public proceedings 
identified with him and his colic apues. Dr. Arnold's explanation, Thuc. 
i p. 664.. seems to create new difficulties, and to fail in reconciiing Uero> 
dotus with Thucydklet. 
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whole hoiue were yiewed wilb horror, m men polluted 
with the stain of sacrilege. All public disasters and 

calamities were henceforth construed into signs of the 
divine displeasure : and the sui viviii^ partisans of 
Cylon (lid not tail to nrc^e^ that the gods would never 
be appeased until vengeance should have been taken on 
the offenders. Yet if this had been the only question 
which agitated the public mind, it might have been 
hushed without producing any important consequences. 
But it was only one ingredient in the ferment which 
the conflict of parties, the grievances of the many, and 
the ambition of the few, now carried to a hei«;ht that 
called for some extraordinary remedy. Hence Cy Ion's 
conspiracy and its issue exercised an inlluence on the 
history of Athens^ which has rendered it for ever 
memorable^ as the event which led the way to the legis- 
lation of Solon, 

Solon, son of Execestides^ was sprung from the line 
of Codrus. His father had reduced his fortune by his 
imprudeuL liberality ; and Solon in his youth is said 
to have been compelled, in order to repair the decay of 
his patrimony, to embark in comuiercial adventures — a 
mode of acquiring wealth which was not disdained by 
men of the highest birth, as it frequently afforded 
them the means of forming honourable alliances in 
foreign countriesj and even of raising themselves to 
princely rank as the founders of colonies. It was 
however undoubtedly not more the desire of affluence 
than the thirst of knowledge that impelled Solon to 
seek distant shores ; and the most valuable fruit ot 
his travels was the experience he collected of men, 
manners, and institutions. We are unable to ascertain 
the precise time at which he returned to settle in 
Athens; but if, as is most probable, it was in the 
period following Cylon*s conspiracy'^, he found btt 

1 Only one writer, of little note, cdled him the ion ot Euphorion, Flut 

Sol. 1. 

^ As he can scarcely have been born much earlier or later than b. c 
638, he would be about twenlT'iiz at the time of the compiracy, B. cSiS* 
See canton'* Festl, I p. 301. . 
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country in a deplorable condition, distracted within 
by the contests of exasperated parties^ and scarcely 
able to resist the attacks of its least powerful neigh- 
bours* Even tlie little state of Megara was at this 
time a formidable enemy. It had succeeded in wrest- 
ing the island of Salamis from the Athenians, who had 
been repeatedly baffled in their attempts to recover 
what they esteemed their rightful possession. The 
losses they had sustained in this tedious war had 
broken their spirit, and had driven them to the re- 
solution of abandoning for ever the assertion of their 
claims. A decree had been passed^ which, under pe- 
nalty of death, forbad any one so much as to propose 
the renewal of the desperate undertaking. Solon, who 
was himself a native of Salamis, and was perhaps con*- 
nected by various ties with the island, was indignant at 
this pusillanimous policy; and he devised an extraor- 
dinary plan for rousing his countrymen from their 
despondency. He was endowed by nature with a 
happy poetical talent, of which some specimens are 
still extant in the fragments of his numerous works ; 
which, though they never rise to a very high degree of 
beauty, possess the charm of a vigorous and graceful 
simplicity. He now composed a poem on the loss of 
Salamis, which Plutarch praises as one of his most 
ingenious produciions. To elude the prohibition, he 
assumed the demeanonr of a madman: and rushing into 
the market-place, mounted the stone from which the 
heralds were used to make their proclamations, and 
recited his poem to the bystanders. It contained a 
vehement expostulation on the disgrace which the Athe» 
man name had incurred, and a summons to take the 
fidd again, and vindicate their right to the lovely island. 
The hearers caught the poet's enthusiasm, which was 
seconded by the applause of his friends, and particularly 
by tli( eloquence of his young kinsman Pisistratus. The 
restraining law was repealed, and it was resolved once 
more to try the fortune of arms. 

Solon not only inspired his countrymen with hopej 
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but led them to victory^ aided in the camp as in the 
city by the genius of Pisistratug. The stratagem with 
which he attacked the Megarians is varioualy related : 
bat he is said to have finished the campaign by a single 
blow, and certainly succeeded in speedily recovering the 
island. We may even conclude that th< Atlienians at 
the same time made tlieniselves masters of the port of 
Megara, Nisa?a, since it is said to have been soon after 
reconquered by the Megarians.^ The reputation which 
Solon acquired by this enterprise was heightened^ and 
more widely difiused throughout Greece, by the part he 
took in the sacred war, which ended with the destruction 
of Cirrha.^ But already before this he had gained 
the confidence of his fellow- ciiizciis, and had begun to 
exert his influence in healing their intestine divisions. 
The outcry against Megacles and his associates in the 
massacre had risen so high^ that it became evident that 
quiet could never be restored until they bad expiated 
^eir offence, and had delivered the city from the curse 
which they seemed to have brought upon it Sdon, 
with the assistance of the most moderate nobles, pre- 
vailed on the party of Megacles to submit their cause to 
the decision of an impartial tribunal. An extraordinary 
court of Three Hundred persons, chosen from their own 
order, was commissioned to try them. Under such 
circumstances their condemnation was inevitable : those 
who had survived went into exile, and the bones of the 
deceased were taken out of their graves, and transported 
beyond the frontier. In the mean while the Megarians 
had not relinquished their pretensions to Salamis, and 
they took advantage of the troubles which occupied the 
attention of the Athenians to dislodge their garrison 
from Nisaea, and to reconquer the island, where live 
hundred Athenian colonists, who had voluntarily shared 
Solon 8 first expedition, had been rewarded with an 
allotment of lands, which gave them a predominant 

^ ItVns tnkcn by Pisistratus, Herod, i. Tlut. Solon, c, 12. 
3 xhu war began b. c. 600. four jean after the recovery of Salamii. 
SeeGluitoD,F.£LiLp.l9& 
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infloenoe in the gOTemment. It ieems probable that it 
was after this event that the two states, seeing no pro- 
spect of terminating by arms a warfare sulgect to such 
yicisdtudes^ and equaUy harassing to both^ now that 

their honour had been satisfied by alternate victories, 
agreed to refer their claims to arbitration. At their 
requef^t the Lacedirmonians appointed five commis- 
sioners to try the cause. Solon, who was the chief 
spokesman on the side of the Athenians^ maintained 
their title on the ground of ancient possesnon^ by 
arguments which^ though they never silenced the Me-> 
garians, appear to have convinced the arbitrators. The 
strongest seem to have been derived from the Athenian 
customs, of which he pointed out traces in the inotlu of 
interment observed in Salamis, as well as inscriptions 
on the tombs, which attested the Attic origin of the 
persons they commemorated. He is also said to have 
appealed to the authority of the Homeric catalogue of 
de Gredan fleets and to have resorted to a patriotic 
frauds by forging a line which described Ajsx as ran- 
ging the ships which he brought from Salamis in the 
Athenian station ; and he interpreted soine oracular 
verses which spoke of Salamis as an Ionian island, in 
a similar sense. Modern criticism would not have 
been much better satisfied with the plea^ which he 
grounded on the Attic tradition^ that the sons of the 
same hero had settled in Attica^ and had been adopted 
as Athenian citizens^ and in return had transferred 
their hereditary dominion over the island to their new 
countr) nit 11. The weight however of all these argu- 
ments determined the issue in favour of the Athenians: 
and it seems more probable that the Megarians acqui- 
esced in a decision to which they had themselves ap- 
pealed^ than that^ as Plutarch represents^ they almost 
immediately renewed hostilities. 

Party feuds continued to rage wilh unabated violence 
at Athens. The removal of the men whom public 
opinion had denounced as objects of the divine wrath, 
was only a preliminary step toward the restoration of 
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tranquillity ; bat the evil wss seated mudi deeper, 

and required a different kind of remedy, which was 
only to be I'ound in a new organisation of the state. 
This it is probable Solon already meditated, as he must 
long have perceived its necessity. But he saw that, 
before it could be accomplished, the minds of men must 
be brought into a frame fitted for its reception^ and 
that this could only be done widi the aid of religion. 
There were superstitious fears to be stilled, angry pas. 
sions to be soothed, barbarous usages hallowed by long 
prescription to be abolished; and even the authority 
of Solon was not of itself sufficient fur these purposes. 
He therefore looked abroad for a coadjutor, and fame 
directed his view to a man peculiarly qualified to meet 
the extraordinary emergency. Crete at this time 
boasted of a person whom his contemporaries regarded 
as a being of a superior nature^ and who even to us 
appears in a mysterious, or at least an ambiguous 
hght, from our inability to decide liow far he himself 
partook in the pjeneral opinion -which ascribed to him 
an intimate communion with higher powers. This was 
£pimenides', a native, it is said, of the town of 
Fhwstm, hut, as his history seems to show^ a dtixen of 
Cnossus^ the ancient capital of Minos. His origin 
seems to have been obscure^ for^ like the ancient sage 
Mussus, he was said to be the son of a nymph ; a kind 
of parentage which in both cases implies the popular 
belief of inspired wisdom in those to whom it was 
ascribed. His youth, and even a great part of his 
manhood^ according to a l^end which seems to have 
been current even in his own time^ passed away in a 
preternatural slumber : he had been sent by his father 
to fetch a sheep from the country; but having turned 
aside into a cave, for shelter fi*om the noontide heat^ 
he was overtaken by sleep. He woke unconscious of 
any change; and it was only by that which he gra- 
dually discovered in the persons and things around him^ 



1 On the history of E^imenidet Cbere ii « laieflil little work hj Heinrich s 
^imatida am Kreia» 
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that he found more than half a century had elapsed 
since he left his father's house. Many of the ancients 

perceived that this marvellous tale was not without a 
meaning, though they were not unanimous in their 
interpretation of it. Tho jrreat^^r part of them how- 
ever drew from it the probable inference, that Kpimen- 
ides had spent the early part of his life in obscurity,— 
either that of voluntary seclusion, or of distant travel,— 
and that the time during which he thus withdrew him^ 
self from the eyes of his countrymen, was employed in 
acquiring those stores of knowledge by which he after, 
wards excited their astonislimeiit. lie seems to have 
studied the healing virtues of plants, and thus to have 
made some proficiency in an art whicli enabled him to 
confer solid benefits upon mankind. But this was not 
the main foundation of his fame^ nor prohably that 
which he himself considered as the most precious result 
of his solitary meditations. His rude attempts to ex- 
plore the secrets of nature, by opening new sources of 
wonder to his inquisitive mind, served perhaps to nou- 
rish that credulous enthusiasm, from which some of the 
greatest intellects of this period w^ere not exempt, and 
which was rather strengthened than sobered by the 
first essays of philosophical speculation. He sought a 
more direct road to knowledge in the favour of the 
gods, which he stroYe to wiu, hoth by the diligent 
practice of old observances, and by the institution of 
new and more acceptable rites. Thus, in the opinion 
of his countrymen, and probably in his own, he rose to 
the dignity of a priestly seer, profoundly learned in 
mystic ordinances, eminently skilled in the art of pro- 
pitiating the anger of heaven when provoked by im- 
piety or neglect, and honoured with frequent revelations 
of the divine will, if not endowed with the faculty of 
penetrating, as often as he wished^ into the depths of 
futurity* He was a poet too as well as a prophet, 
and the descriptions given of his works attest the 
fecundity of his nius. It however tliat he did 

not disdiun to heighten the respect which these advau- 
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tages procured for him^ hy aflauming an extpn'or which 
distinguished him from the rest of mankind^ and by 
affecting an oriental austerity of halnts. It was said 
that no one ever saw him eat^ and when he appeared in 
' public the awful gravity of the sage was announced by 
the length of his flowing hair. 

This venerated |)er«;on was now publicly invited to 
Athens, to exert his marvellous powers on behalf of the 
distracted city. His viRit to Athens, as it was the most 
memorable event of his life, is also that which gives na 
die clearest view of his character^ and shows that^ 
.though he may not have a claim to die title of a phflo- 
sopher, it would be equally unjust to consider him as a 
juggler and an impostor. The measures he adopted on 
his arrival crnsistid in great part of religious rites, 
which, as they finally allayed the fears of the super- 
stitious, were undoubtedly as ethcacious as any that 
could have been devised. We regret indeed to find 
that among other propitiations he prescribed the sacrifice 
of a human victim : it was perhaps demanded by the 
public opinion, in which he may himself have partaken. 
A youth, named Cratinus, voluntarily devoted himself 
for his country, and was joinetl in death by his friend 
Aristodemns.^ A still more sipuiticant and iinpottant 
act was the foundation of a temple to the Eumenides^ 
on the Areopagus — a hill already hallowed by the most 
ancient court of criminal justice — and the consecration 
of two altars to appease the baneful Powers^ whose 
malignant influence had stifled in the breasts of the 
citizens the respect they owed to each other and to the 
laws.- But Epimenides appears not merely as a 
founder of sacred rites and monuments ; he also intro- 
duced some regulations, which, though not wholly 
foreign to religion, had manifestly a political object, 
and were probably framed either at the suggestion of 

> Athenacus, p. 6052. Diogenes l.aertiu8, i. 110. names Cratinus and 
Ctesibins. 

- T^^/,- and 'Ava-'^ua, insolence and impiuU'nco. Contumelia and 
impudeiitia, in Cicero de Leg, u. Ih, whospeaks of a temple i other authors 
know only of altars. 
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' Solon, or in order to meet his views. They imposed 
lestraiDts on the profuse expense with which private 
persons celebrated the worship of the gods, and on the 
wild and unseemly signs of grief which the women had 
been accustomed to display at funerals* These to us 
may seem trifles, but Solon thought them worthy 
objects of his legislation ; and as the last was pei liaps 
not uii connected with the cause of the disorders which 
had called for the presence of Epimenides, so no less 
an authority may have been requisite for innovations 
which seemed to encroach upon most sacred privi- 
leges. 

Epimenides had been received with a reverence which 
ensured the success of his beneficent work, and when it 

was accomplished he was dismissed >vith tokens of the 
warmest gratitude. The Atlicnians decreed gold and 
signal honours to their benefactor ; but he had too high 
a sense of the sanctity of his o&ice to accept such 
rewards. The only boon he requested was^ for him** 
selfj a branch £rom the sacred olive tree which grew on 
the dtadd^ the gift^ it was beslieved^ of Athene, when 
she claimed the land as her own ; and for his country, 
a decree of perpetual friendship and alliance between 
Athens and Cnossus. This pleasing monument of his 
visit seems to have subsisted in the time of Plato^, and 
a statue of the Cretan sage long adorned one of the 
Athenian sanctuaries. But though the visit of £pi. 
menides was attended with the most salutary conse. 
quences, ao far as it applied a suitable remedy to evils 
which were entirely seated in the imagination^ and 
though it may have wrought still ^happier effects by 
calming, softeiung, and opening hearts, which had 
before only beaten with wild and maHgnant passions, 
still it had not produced any real change in the state of 
things^ but had at the utmost only prepared the way 
for one. This work remained to be achieved by Solon. 

* De Leg. i. 11. Though Plato's chronology is enormously wrong, — he 
places the visit of Epimenides only ton \ ears before the Persian war, about 
B. c. 500,— we niay receive his testimony to the fact Stated in the text, which 
is also mentioned by Diogenes laert i. 111. 
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The gOTemment had long been in the hands of men* 
who appear to have wielded it only aa an inatniinent 
for aggrandising and enriching themBelves. They had 
reduced a great part of the class whose industry was 

employed in the labours of agriculture to a state of 
abject dependence, in which they were not only debarred 
from all but perhaps a merely nominal share of political 
rights^ but held e?en their personal fireedom by a pre- 
carious tenure, and were frequently reduced to actual 
stavery* The smaller proprietorsj impoverished by bad 
times, or casual disasters, were compelled to borrow 
money at high interest^ and to mortgage their lands to 
the rich, or to receive them again as tenants upon the 
same bard terms as were imposed u])on those ^vho 
cultivated the estates of the great lando^viu rs. The laws 
made by the nobles enabled the creditor to seize the 
person of his insolvent debtor, and to sell him as a 
slave ; and this right had been frequently exercised : 
numbers had been torn from their homes, and con- 
demned to end their days in the service of a foreign 
master ; others were driven to the still harder necessity 
of selling their own children. One who travelled at 
this time through Attica ^aw the dismal monuments of 
aristocratical oppression scattered over its fields, in the 
stone posts^, which marked that what was once a pro. 
perty had become a pledge, and that its former owner 
had lost his ind^endence, and was in danger of sinldng 
into a sty] more d^;raded and miserable condition. 
Such spectacles had fluently struck the eye of Solon^ 
and they uiidoubtLdly moved him no leys than that 
which roused the holy indignation of the elder Grac- 
chus aprainst the Roman grandees.- 

Those who groaned under this tyranny were only 
eager for a change^ and cared Httle about the means 
by which it might be effected. But the population of 
Attica was not simply composed of these two classes. 

1 *0^. Hiey w«te inseribol witii Ibe amount of tiie dsStit and the name 

of the creditor 
» Plut Tib. Gracchiw, c. 8, 
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We have already noticed an ancient geographical divi- 
sion of the country^ which from time immemorial had 
determined the pursuits and the character of its inhabit, 
ants ; and this now separated them into three distinct 

parties^, animated each by its peculiar interests, views, 
and feelings. The possest>iuns of the nobles lay chiefly 
in the plains. As a body they desired the continuance 
of the existing state of things, on which their power 
and exclusive privileges depended; but^ as we have 
seen^ there were among them some moderate men^ who 
were willing to make concessions to prudence^ if not to 
justice, and to resign a part for the sake of securing 
their possession of the rest. The inhabitants of the 
highlands, in the eastern and northern parts of Attica, 
do not seem to have suffered any of those evils which 
the rapacity and hard-heartedness of the powerful had 
inflicted on the lowland peasantry ; but, though inde- 
pendent^ they were probably for the most part poor^ 
and had perhaps been less considered than their neigh- 
bours in the distribution of political rights. They 
generally wished for a revolution which should place 
them on a level with the rich; and, uniting their cause 
with that of the oppressed, they called for a thoroiip^h 
redress of grievances, which they contended could only 
be afforded by reducing that enormous inequality of 
possessions^ which was the source of degradation and 
misery to them and their fellows*^ The men of the 
coast, who probably composed a main part of that class 
which subsisted by trade, by the exercise of the me- 
chanical arts, and perhaps by the working of the mines, 
and now included a considerable share of affluence and 
intelligence, were averse to violent measures, but were 
desirous of a reform in the constitution, which should 
promote the prosperity of the country by removing all 
grounds of reasonable complaint^ and should admit a 
larger number to ihe enjoyment of those rights which 
were now engrossed and abused by a few. 

1 The lowlanders were called Ilihus or UihettM: the highlanders, 
AMxetot : the men of Uie couL TUittku. 
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It is probable that the wiser noblis now regretted 
the blind eagerness with which their ancestors abolished 
the regal dignity^ under which they might perhaps still 
have retained their power^ even if they had been com- 
pelled to exerciae it widi greater moderation. The 
people in general felt the need of a leader^ and would 
have preferred even the despotic rule of one man to 
the tyranny of their many lords. As Solon's esta- 
blished reputation pointed him out as the person most 
capable of remedying the disorders of the state, so he 
united aU the qualities which could fit him for coming 
forward as the protector of the commonalty without 
exciting the fears of the nobles. He belong^ to the 
latter by burth and station^ and be had recommended 
himself to the former by the proofs he had shown of 
activity, prudence, justice^ and humanity. He was 
therefore chosen, with the unanimous consent of all 
parties, to mediate between them, ami arbitrate .their 
quarrels ; and, under the legal title of archon, was 
invested with full authority to frame a new constitution, 
and a new code of laws. (01. 46. 3. b. o. 594.) 
Such an office^ under such drcamstances^ conferred 
almost unlimited power, and an ambitious man might 
easily have abused it to make himself absolute master 
of the state. The contending parties would probably 
have acquiesced without much reluctance in such a 
usurpation^ as an evil less than those which some suf- 
fered and others feared. Solon's friends exhorted him 
to seize the opportunity of becoming tyrant of Athens ; 
and diey were not at a loss for Mr arguments to colour 
their foul advice. They bade him consider that the 
name of a tyranny was harmless, and the thing salu. 
tary^ so long as it was wisely and justly administered ; 
and they reminded him of recent instances — of Tyn- 
noiidas in Eubcea, and Pittacus at Mitylene, who had 
exercised a sovereignty over their fellow- citizens without 
forfeiting their love. Solon saw through their sophistry^ 
and was not tempted by it to betray the sacred trust 
reposed in bimj and he consoled himself for the taunta 
voi«* u. D 
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with which they reproached his want of spirit and pru- 
dence, by the approbation of his conscience^ the esteem 
of his couDtrymen^ aod the honour with which his 
name has come down to posterity. Instead of har- 
bouring any schemes of selfish aggrandisement, he bent 
all his thoughts and eneigies to the execution of the 
great task which he had undertaken. 

This task consisted of two main parts : the first and 
rnost pressing business was to reheve the present dis- 
tress of the commonalty ; the next to provide against 
the recurrence of like evils, by regulating the rights of 
all the citizens according to equitable principles, and 
fixing them on a permanent basis. In proceeding to 
the first part of his undertaking, Solon held a middle 
course between the two extremes — those who wished to 
keep all, and those who were fbr taking every thing 
away. 1 he most violent or needy would have been 
satisfied with nothing short of a total confusion of pro- 
perty, followed by a fresh distribution of it. They 
desired that all debts should be cancelled, and that the 
lands of the rich should be confiscated and parcelled out 
among the poor. Solon, while he resisted diese reckless 
and extravagant demands, met the reasonable expect- 
ations of the public by his disburdening ordinance^, 
and relieved the debtor, partly by a reduction of the 
rate of interest, which was probably made retrospective, 
and thus in many cases would wipe off* a great part of 
the debt, and partly by lowering the standard of the 
silver coinage, so that die debtor saved more than one 
fourth in every payment.^ He likewise released the 
pledged lands from their incumbrances, and restored 
them in full property to their owners : though it does * 
not seem certain whether this was one of the express 
objects of the measure, or only one of the consequences 

* Plutarch (Sol. 15.) says.that he made themina, which before oonta!ned 
73 drachms, to contain l()Oj that is, he made 7 ) old drachms to be worth 
lUO new. Boeckh, Staash. iL p. 360., thinks that he meant to reduce the 
▼alne of the dfafinin only by one quarter^ but that the new coin proved 
lighter than was expected. 
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wbich it iavolYed. Finally he abolished the inhumaii 
law^ which enabled the creditor to endave his debtor^ 
and redtored those who were pining at home in such 

bondage to immediate liberty ; and it would seem tbat 
he compelled those who had hoUl their debtors into 
foreign countries to procure their freedom at tlieir own 
expense. The debt itself in such cases was of course 
held to be extinguished. Solon himself;, in a poem 
which he afterwards composed on the sulgect of his 
legislation^ spoke with a becoming pride of the happy 
change which this measure had wrought in the face of 
Attica^ of the numerous ddcens whose lands he had 
discharged, and whose persons he had emancipated, and 
brought back from hopeless slavery in stranjie lands. 
He was only unfortunate in bestowing his contidence 
on persons who were incapable of imitating his virtue, 
and who abused his intimacy. At the time when all 
men were uncertain as to his intentions, and no kind of 
property could be thought secure, he privately informed 
three of his friends of his determination not to touch 
the estates of the landowners, but only to reduce the 
amount of debt. He had afterwards the vexation of 
discovering, that the men to whom he had entrusted 
this secret had been base enough to take advantage of 
it, by making large purchases of land, which at such a 
juncture bore no doubt a very low price, with borrowed 
money. Fortunately for his fame, the state of his 
private affiurs was such as to exempt him from all sus* 
picion of haviiig had any share in this sordid trans- 
action. He had himself a couhiderable sum out at 
interest, and Was a loser in proportion by his own en- 
actment. 

We have here followed that account of Solon's 
measures of reUef, which seems the most probable in 
itself, and is confirmed by the best evidence. There 
was however another, adopted by some ancient writers, 
which represented him as having entirely cancelled all 
debts, and as having only disguised the violence of this 
proceeding under a soft and attractive name. It does 

D 2 
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not appear that the ancients saw any thing to oensure in 
hia conduct according to either view. On the other 
hand, in our times there will perhaps he some who will 

consider such a change in property and contracts^ even 
upon the mildest interpretation, as unjust in principle, 
and as a precedent prep^ant with consequences the 
most dangerous to society, liut the example of Solon 
cannot be fairly pleaded by those who contend that 
either public or private faith may be rightly saeriiiced 
to expediency. He must be considered as an arbitra* 
tor to whom all the parties interested submitted their 
claims^ with the avowed Intent that they should be 
decided by him^ not upon the footing of legal right,, but 
according to his own view of the public interest. It 
was in this light that he himself rcgai cleil his office, and 
he appears to have discharged it faithfully and discreetly. 
The strongest proof of the wisdom and equity of his 
measures is that they subjected him to obloquy £rom 
the violent spirits of both the extreme parties. But 
their murmurs were soon drowned in the general ap. 
probation with which the disburdening ordinance was 
received : it was celebrated witii a solemn festival, and 
Solon was encoura<xed, by the strongest assurances of 
the increased confidence of his fellow citizens, to pro- 
ceed with his work ; and he now entered on the second^ 
and more difficult part of his task. 

He began by repealing all the laws of Draco^ except 
those wMch concerned the repression of bloodshed^ 
which were in fact customs hallowed by time and by 
religion, and hatl been retained, net introduced, by his 
predecessor. As a natural consequence perhaps of this 
measure, he published an amnesty, or act of grace, 
which restored those citizens who had been deprived of 
their franchise for lighter offences^ and recalled those 
who had been forced into exile ; and it seems probable 
that this indulgence was extended , to the house of 
Megacles^ the Alcmceonids^ as they were called from 
a remote ancestor^ the third in descent from Nestor, and 
to the partners of his guilt and punishment : the city^ 
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now purified and tranquiiiised, might be supposed to be 
no longer either polluted or endangered by their pre- 
sence ; and it was always liable to be disturbed by their 
machinationsj so long as they remained in banishment. 
The four ancient tribes were retained^ with aU their 
snbdiyisions ; but it seems probable that Solon admitted 
a number of new citizens; for it is said that he invited 
foreigners to Athens by this boon, though he eon fined 
it to such as settled tiiere with their wliole family and 
substance, and had dissolved their connection with their 
native land.^ The distinguishing feature of tlie new 
constitution was the substitution of property for birth^ 
as a title to the honours and offices of the state.^ This 
change, though its consequences were of infinite import, 
ance, would not appear so violent or momentous to the 
generation which witnessed it, since at this time these 
two claims generally cnncuncd in the same person. 
Solon divided the citizens into four classes, according to 
the gradations of their fortunes, and regulated the extent 
of their franchise^ and their contributions to the public 
necessities^ by the amount of their incomes. The first 
class, as its name expressed^ consisted of persons whose 
estates yielded a net yearly income, or rent, of 500* 
measures of dry or liquid produce/^ 1 he quaiiiicatiun 
of the second class was three fifths of this amount : 
that of the third two thirds, or more probably half, of 
the latter. The members of the second class' were called 
knights'^, being accounted able to keep a war-horse : the 
name of the third class^ whom we might call yeomen^ 
was derived from the yoke of cattle for the plough^ 

1 This appears to be the foundation of Plutarch's statement, Sol. 24. 

which is literally that no foreigners could be adopted as citizens, but 
those who had cither settled in Attica, as above mentioned, or were 
banished ftoin their own countries for life He seema to suppose that such 
aliens had a lepal rin/tt to the frcetlom of the city. 

2 Niebuhr takes a very different and peculiar view of this subject 
(History of Home, v. ti. ed. 2. p. 505. of the English translation : *' by his 
constitution of the rl isscs, Soion removed all the indigent eupatrids from 
the government without letting in the rich members of the demus." Vol. i. 
B. 1017.) See Apuendix 1. 

^ Jiivrxxoc-iovUhftm* The medimmu ezoeedi the bushel by six pints 
and a fraction. 
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which a hrm of the extent defteribed was supposed to 

require.^ The fourth class comprehended all whose 
incomes fell below tliat of the third, and, accordinpj to 
its name, consisted of hired labourers in husbandry.-^ 
The first class was exclusively eligible to the highest 
offices^ those of the nine archons, and probably to all 
others which had hitherto been reserved to the nobles : 
they were also destined to fill the highest commands in 
the army, as in later times, when Alliens became a 
maritime power, they did in the fleet. Some lower 
offices were undoubtedly left open to the second and the 
third class, though we are unable to define the extent of 
their privileges, or to ascertain whether in their poUti- 
cal rights one had any advantage over the other. They 
were at least distinguished from each other by the mode 
of their military service : the one furnishing die cavalry, 
the other the heavy-armed infantry. But for their 
exclusion from the dignities occupied by the wealthy 
few, they received a compensation in the comparative 
lightness of their burdens. They were assessed not in 
exact proportion to the amount of their incomes_, but at 
a much lower rate, the nominal value of their property 
being for this purpose reduced below the truth, that of 
the icnights by one mth, that of the third class by one 
ihird.3 The fourth dass was excluded from all share 
in the magistracy, and from the honours and duties of 
the full-armed warrior, the expense of which would in 
general exceed their means : by land they served only 
as light troops, in later times they manned the ficets. In 
return they were exempted from all direct contributions, 
and they were permitted to take a part in the popular 

* Ztvyireu. ' O^rtf. 

^ As tho price of the mcdhfinus was cstimateti by Solnn at a drachm, 
the lowest income of the tirst class was equivalent to 500 drachms, the 
twelfth iNurt of a talent ; and the property which yielded this income 
was rated at a talent, and taxed arcordinply. But the property of 
persons in the second class, instead of being rated at twelve times the 
amount of ttieir income, or 3600 drachms, was rated at only .'><)<X); that of 
thf vf^omen at 1200 instead of iSix) Tor the AiU proof and illustration of 
tiiese statements, see hoeckh's Public ixouomy of Athens {Joook iv. cb.5.) 
vhicb flitt threw li^t on tliit subject. 
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assembly, as well as in the exercise of those judicial 
powers ^hich were now placed in the hands of the 
people. We shall shortly have occasion to observe, 
how amply this boon compensated for the loss of all the 
privileges that were withheld £rom them. Solon's claaai. 
fication, as we aee^ takes bo notice of any otber than 
landed property : yet as the example of Solon himsdif 
seems to proTe, that Attica most already have carried on 
some foreign trade^ it is not unlikely that there were 
fortunes of this kind equal to those which gave admis- 
sion to the higher classes. But it can liardly be sup- 
posed that they placed their possessors on a level with 
the owners of the soil ; it is more probable that these, 
together with the newly adopted dtiaens, without regard 
to their various degrees of afflaenoe, weie sll included in 
the lowest dass. 

Solon's system then made room for all freemen, but 
assigned to tliem diffticnt places, varying with their 
visible means of serving the state. His gtncral aim in 
the distribution of power^ as he himsi'lf explains it in a 
fragment which Plutarch has preserved from one of his 
poems, was to give such a share to the commonalty as 
would enable it to protect itself and to the wealthy as 
much as was necessary for retaining their dignity,-*4n 
other words, for ruling the people without the means of 
oppressing it. ^ He threw his strong shield, he says, 
over both, and permitted neither to gain an unjust 
advantage. The mafristrates, though elected upon a 
diflPerent qualihcation, retained their ancient authority ; 
but they were now responsible for the exercise of it, 
not to their own body, but to the governed. The 
judicial functions of the archons were perhaps preserved 
nearly in their ftdl extent; but appeals were allowed 
from their jurisdiction to courts numerously composed, 

' A^,uM ju,iv yet' i^atxct roo'&jf x^^TOf of9'ov Wet(xt7v. Xiobuhr (ii. p. 305. 
transl. of ,'>d edit) gives a (iiflerent interpretation ; Solon had conceded (to 
the demusj otUf/ so much auUmriiy in the state as could not be withheld 
from it ^ ^ ^ 
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and filled indiscriminately from all classes. ^ Solon 
could not foresee the change of circumstances by which 
this right of appeal became the instrument of over- 
throwing the equilibrium which he hoped to have 
established on a solid basisj when that which he had 
designed to exercise an extraordinary jurisdiction be- 
came an ordinary tribunal^ which drew almost all causes 
to itself, and overruled every other power in the state. 
He seems to have thought that, while he provided suffi- 
ciently for the security of the* commonalty, by permitting 
the lowest of its members to vote in the popular assem. 
hlj, and to sit in judgment on cases in which the parties 
were dissatisfied with the ordinary modes of proceeding, 
he had also ensured the stability of his new order of 
things by two institutions^ which appeared to be suffi- 
cient guards against the sallies of democratical extrava- 
gance— ancliors^ ab I'iutarch expnssf s it, on which the 
vessel of the state might ride safely in every storm. 
These were the two councils of the four Hundred, and 
the Areopagus. 

The institution of the Four Hundred was uniformly 
attributed to S(^on. But as the foundation of the 
Areopagus was likewise attributed to him by most of 
the ancients, though it is certain that he only made 
' • some changes in its constitution, there is ground for 
in (jailing, whetlier a similar mistake may not have pre- 
vailed in the other case. It is indeed Inirlily probable 
that an aristocratical council existed before bolon : but 
we have neither evidence nor any sure analc^y to guide 
us in determining its numbers; nor can we decide 
whether it represented the four tribes^ or any of their 
subdivisions* If we knew how the eapatrids were 

> Plut. Sol. 18. PIutarch*s statement on thfs subject aeems to be gene. 

rally rejected as erroneous : Wach^muth docs not even notice it ; and Plat- 
ncr, Bcitr. p. 59., thinks it dear that Flutarcli confounded the Strnx^tg-tf with 
an l^^iia-ie^tne magistrate's preliminary investigation Vith an appeal flfom 
his sentence This would be a singular mistake. Whereas the nppeal, 
of which Draco had left a precedent in the institution of the Ephetes, 
seems in itself by no means improbable, as a transition from the original 
]'l 'uitude of the magistrate's judicial power to its subsequent coinparaf iv e 
nullity. StiU it mu&t be owned that on such a point Plutarch's authority 
is not weighty. 
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distributed anionp^ the tribes, it might be possible to 
arrive at some probable conclusion on this point ; but so 
long as there is room for the present diversity of opinions 
with regard to the composition of the tribes^ there can 
be little hope of ascertaining the nature of the council^ 
as it stood before the time of Solon. There are how- 
ever two well-attested fkets which appear to have a 
bearing on this quLstion^ and which we l>elieve have 
been hitherto overlooked. We hJive seen that the cause 
of the Alcmffionids was referred to an aristocratical 
tribunal of Three Hundred persons ; and we shall see 
that when the chief of the Alcma^onids had substituted 
a new council in the room of Solon's^ his political 
antagonist having suppressed it, established one <^ Three 
Hundred in its stead. This can hardly be a merely 
casual coincidence. Even if it does not warrant the 
conclusion that three hundred was the numlier of the 
ancient council — whicii iiidecd cannot he irnairined, 
unless the eupatrids were all contained in three of tlie 
tribes — it seems to raise a strong objection against the 
supposition that the real number exceeded this by sixty 
or a hundred ; since in that case, on both the occasions 
just mentioned, we should probably have heard^ not of 
the Three Hundred, but either of S60 or 400 members 
of those aristocratical assemblies. We are therefore 
led to suspect that the old Athenian council came nearer 
in numbers to the Spartan geriisia. But it is possible 
that beside this^ the eupatrids held general assemblies 
of their order, either periodically, or as occasions arose 
for them. The council of Four Hundred was perhaps 
intende4 to replace both these institutions. It succeeded 
to the ancient council in the regular management of 
public affairs, and its number was probably fixed with 
a view to athnit as many of the citizens to a share in 
tlie government, as it appeared safe to entrust with it. 
It was a popular body, as compared with an assembly 
of the eupatrids; for its members 'were taken from the 
£rst three classes^ each tribe furnishing one hundred; 
but on the other hand it was aristocratical, inasmuch as 
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it excluded one large division of tte people. And there 
is even room to suspect that it may have been composed 
in a manner^ which rendered it more subject to the 
influence of the eupatrids than has been generaUy be- 
lieved. For it does not seem that entire reliance can 
be placed on the opinion, that tlie success of the can- 
didates was determined, as in the later practice, by lot. ^ 
If they were elected, it would be easy to conceive that 
the noble families might generally be able to bring in 
men of their choice. But the competitors, however 
appointed^ were obliged to give proof of their l^al 
capacity in a previous examination.^ To the security 
for their fitness afforded by the prescribed qualification 
of fortune, was added that of :i mature age, none being 
eligible under thirty. They ^vere changed every year, 
and at the end of this term were liable to render a 
general account of their conduct, and to meet all charges 
that might be brought against them, and even during 
its continuance they might be expelled for misconduct 
by their colleagues. As the council was principally 
designed to restrain and conduct the enlarged powers of 
the pojjular assembly, committed as they now were to a 
multitude of inexperienced hands, the main part of its 
busiiiL'Sb was to prepare the measures which were to be 
submitted to the votes of the assembly, and to preside 
over its deliberations. It was divided into sections^ 
which, under the venerable name of prytanes, sue* 
ceeded each other throughout the year as the repre- 
sentatives of the whole body. Each section during its 
term assembled daily in their session house, the pry^ 
taneuni, to consult on the state of affairs, to receive 
intelligence^ information^ and suggestions^ and instantly 

1 Wachsmuth, L 1. p. 257., refers to a collection of authorities in Titt- 
inann relating to the council of Five Hundred; and contents himself with 

adding, there is no trace that Solon ori^inrrfh/ appointed an elect ivn of the 
councU. But it seems doubtful whether this \& the right way of .stating the 
question, and whether, in the absence of evidence to the contrary, it 
ou^ht not to bp ])rf*^\;mod tliat this was Solon's regulation. Where the 
thing itself is so probable, we might perhaps be justiHed in laying some 
strcM on Flutarcb's expmslon (Sol 19*) : ion Utd^mf uunh 
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to take such measures as the public interest rendered it 
necessary to adopt without delay. Like the ancient 
magistrates of the same name^ they were entertained at 
a common table, together with the other guests of the 
state who enjoyed that privilege either by virtue of 
some office^ or as a reward of merit. Beside however 
the function of prompting and directing the proceedings 
of tJie popular assembly, the council possessed others 
connected with the finances and other objects of ad- 
ministratioD, which it exercised without any restraint 
except its general responsibihty.^ In this capacity it 
had die power of issuing ordinances, not unlike the 
edicts of the Roman magistrates, which continued in 
force for the current year, and of inflicting fines at its 
discretion to a certain amount. 

According to the theory of Solon's constitution, the 
assembly of the people was little more than the organ 
of the council, as it could only act upon the propositions 
laid before it by the latter, ^ But beside the option of 
approving or rejecting, it seems always to have had the 
power of modifying the measures proposed, without 
sending them back for the acceptance of the council in 
their altered form. There was however a mode by 
which the council might become the orcran of the as- 
sembly, or rather the channel through ^\ hich measures 
were introduced into it by private individuals. This 
happened when the council received a proposition not 
emanating from its own body, and merely clothed it 
with the l^;al.form and sanction.^ These two cases 
probably did not enter into Solon's plan, and perhaps if 
he had foreseen them he would have endeavoured to 
guard against them. In his time their importance 
could scarcely have been perceived. The ordinary as- 
semblies*^, which at first perhaps were not helil oftener 
than once a month, seem then not to have exciteil so 
lively an interest as in after -times* The attendance of 
the citizens seems to have been considered by the greater 

1 Ufo^KiJitC/uMTM. * ^See Tittmann, Staatsv, p. 

9 Kv*i«i la^sKitrwi opposed to nymk^vu and Mtmm^^irUtu 
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number as a liiirclensome duty, ratber than a privilege ; 
and it was necessary to enforce it by marking and 
fining those who were seen to pass through the streets 
in a different direction at the hour of meeting. No 
fixed number of yoters was necessary^ except in a few 
cases^ which required die presence of at least 6000 
citizens* The votes on public measures were taken by 
show of hands, and without any distinction of classes : 
the vote of the poorest peasant weiglied in itself as 
mucli as that of the richest noble, thoimli the latter 
might command many by his personal intiueiice. Every 
voter was allowed to speak. The exercise of this right 
began after the age of twenty ; butj among his other 
precautions against the dangers that might arise fronl 
ignorance and rashness, Solon provided that in every 
assembly the crier should invite those who were past 
fifty to speak first on each question. The president had 
the power of repressing and punishing ail breaches of 
order and decorum. 

But the judicial power which Solon had lodged in 
the hands of the people, was the most powerful in« 
strument on which he relied for correcting all abuses^ 
and remedying all mischiefs that might arise out of the 
working of his constitution. A body of 6000 citizens 
was every year created by lot to form a supreme court, 
called Helifca ^, which was divided into several smaller 
ones, not limited to any j)recise number of persons. 
The qualifications required for this were the same with 
those which gave admission into the general assembly^ 
except that the members of the former might not be 
under the age of thirty. It was therefore in fact a 
select portion of the latter^ in which the powers of the 
larger body were concentrated, and exercised under a 
judicial form. That Solon himself viewed it in this 
liglu, and designed it much rather to be the guardian 
of the constitution, than the minister of the laws, ap- 
pears from the oath which he prescribed to its mem- 

1 'HXmim^ an ateenblf. Herod, v. 89L bas the fonn itXSn. 
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bers.^ It relates^ for the most part^ to their political 
dutieB of resisting all attempts to subvert the democracy^ 
and to substitute any other form of government^ and ilk 
measures tending to that end ; and only after these 
obligations have been fully described^ proceeds to enu- 
merate those which belonjj; to the judicial character, of 
rejecting bribes, hearing iuipurtially, and deciding faith- 
fully. It is nut indeed clear that Solon intt^nded wholly 
to transfer ordinary cases from the cognizance of the 
archons to that of the popular courts^ though subse^ 
quently the magistrates only retained the functions of 
conducting causes to that stage in which they were ripe 
for the decision of the jurors^ of presiding at the trial, 
and executing the judgment. '-^ But the peculiar sphere 
of action in whicl) the jurors appeared in the plenitude 
of their power, as representatiTes of the people, and 
carried into effect the proper intention of the legislator, 
lay in questions relating to political offences, which were 
brought before them chiefly by means of the prose- 
cutions instituted against the authors of iU^^al mea. 
sures.^ The person who had succeeded in causing a 
law or a decree to be passed, which was aflterwards 
found to be inconsistent either with other laws that 
remained in force, or with the public interest, was still 
held responsible fur his conduct, and, if convicted within 
a year after his proposition had been carried, was liable 
to a punishment depending on the pleasure of his judges, 
and measured by their opinion of the motives or con- 
sequences of his act. They decided at once on the fact 
and on the law ; and the grounds of their verdict might 
embrace the widest field connected with the foreign or 
domestic policy of the state. This jurisdiction enabled 
them at the same time to punish the individual, and. 
warn others from following liis example, and to reverse 
the proceedings of the legislative assembly, though they 
had been adopted on mature deliberation^ with a full 

1 Demogth. Timocr. p. 746. 

» *Avax^nrtfy and vyifj^fUt imm^vn^trnk 
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con8ci6uflne88 of theix nature^ and 8 strict adherence to 

ail the legal forms. • 

Another important provision by which Solon endea- 
voured to secure the stability of his institutions, without 
depriving them of the flexibility necessary for a con<« 
tinual adaptation to altered circumstances^ consisted in 
the regulationa by which he aulqected them to a per- 
petual revision. It was a part of the ordinary businesa 
of the first assembly held every year^ to receiTe the 
proposals that might be made by individuals for a 
change in the existing laws. If these appeared suf- 
ficiently well grounded to merit further investigation_, the 
third ordinary assembly of the year might direct the 
appointment of a committee of legislation ^, drawn by 
lot from the whole body of jurors^ to compare Ihe re* 
hitive merits of the old law with that which was pro- 
posed to be substituted for it. The latter in the 
mean while was exposed in a conspicuous place for the 

inspection of every citizen^ to enable them to deleijinne 
the numbers of the legislative committee, and the time 
to be allowed for their task, during which they received 
a stipend from the treasury. The committee proceeded 
according to the forms of a legal trial. Five advocates^ 
were chosen to defend the old law ; if they failed itf 
making out their case^ that which was approved came 
immediately into force^ though its author was still re^ 
sponsible for his measure. But as this kind of reform- 
ation depended on the vigilance and sagacity of private 
citizens_, Solon addul a more certain provision for cor- 
recting defects and incongruities, which might creep in 
through error and inadvertency. The thesmothetes^ 
who were naturally led by their judicial practice to 
notice the imperfections of the law> were officially au- 
thorised to review the whole code^ and to refer all 
statutes which they deemed void, contradictory, or su- 
jierfluous, to the legislative committee, in order that the 
law might be restored to its pristine simplicity. 
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The wisdom and ingenuity displayed in many of 
ihese arrangements must command our admiration ; but 
it may appear surprising that so cautious and temperate 
a statesman as Solon should have thought it safe to 

commit such extensive j)owers to so numerous a body, 
taken indiscriminately and by chance from the c:rcat 
mass of the people, ^vitllout any peculiar advantages of 
fortune and education, or any special training to prepare 
ihem for the execution of such apparently arduous and 
delicate tasks* He manifestly believed Uiat no higher 
qualities were requisite for liie discharge of the duties 
he assigned to them, than the ordinary degree of in. 
telligence and integrity which might be expected in 
every citizen, aided by tliat practical experience, which 
it was the great object of his institutions to impart 
equally to all. Nothing seems more directly opposite 
to his views, and to the genius of his system, than the 
design attributed to him by Plutarch, who fancies that 
he wiapt his laws in studied obscurity, for the purpose 
of multiplying the causes of litigation. It is possible 
that their antique simplicity itself may have laid them 
more open to be ^\ rested by chicanery, than those framed 
In ages of greater refinement. But the legislator him- 
self assureilly tliouirht their sense so })lain, as to be 
within the reach of the commonest capacity. Hence 
he was not led to draw that nice distinction which is so 
fianiUar to us, between the province of the judge and 
the jury : hence every magistrate, within whose sphere 
of administration legal controversies might arise, was 
empowered to preside over the court to which they were 
referred : lunce at Athens there was no class of men 
who dedicated themselves to the study of tlie law as a 
profession ; the only persons who there corresponded 
in some degree to the Roman jurists, were the ex- 
pounders of the traditional rides and forms concerning 
religious observances.^ It was Solon's wish to accustom 
every citizen to consider himself as personally concerned 

^ ^ *Mttynrf(* Tim. Flat. Lez* and Kulinkeii. 
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in the maintenance of the laws : the best state^ he is 
reported to have said^ is that in which all who witness 
wrong are no less active in procuring its redress^ and 
the punishment of the aggressor^ than ihe sufferer him-* 

self. Hence he permitted and encouraged every citizen 
to come forward as prosecutor, in cases affecting the 
interest of the state ; and he muUi plied the avenues to 
justice^ by affording the means of choosing among a 
great variety of modes of proceeding. But how far 
removed he was from any design of cherishing litigation^ 
sufficiently appears from his institution of the paUic 
arbitrators 1; a body of persons annually created by lot^ 
but who were required to have passed the age of sixty^ 
before each of whom all private causes might be brought, 
and from whom, when they were selected by the com- 
mon consent of tlie parties, no appeal was allowed. The 
motive which led Solon to direct that so great a number 
of jurors as composed each of the Heliastic courts^ never 
amounting to less than several hundreds^^ should sit 
together on the same cause, must be referred to the 
view he took of them as representatives of the people. 
Hence to ensure that the spirit with which they were 
animated should always be in accordance with the 
opinions and sentiments of the whole body, it mip^ht 
seem necessary to collect them in large masses. For 
the same reason they were free from all legal responsi- 
bility ; and they were screened from disgrace, not only 
by the greatness of their numbers, but by the secrecy 
of their votes. It might reasonably have been expected 
that the danger arising from the certainty of impunity 
accompanying the exercise of almost absolute power, 
would have been in some measure compensated by the 
security which seemed to be afforded by the same causes 
against venality and corruption. We learn however 
that means were at length discovered of eluding these 

* The ^.irMrrr^-', f>n v/hom there is a wcpfnl trr3fi<?eby Hudtwalckcr. 

'The ordinary number seems to have i)eea uOO ^Wachsmuth, ii. 1. p. 315. 
has made a curious mistake in referring to Pollux, viii. ISlu), but in some 
rases to have been as low as 400 and '-^K V S' e Hoeckh in A note at tbe aid 
of &uevern'6 essay on the Clouds of Aristophanes. 
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obstacles^ and that the piwctice of bribery in the courts 
of jusdoe was reduced to a regular system.^ 

Solon was the less apprehensive of my danger, as he 
had provided the state with a second anchor in the 

council or court of Areopagus. The Areopagus, or, as 
it was interpreted by an ancient legend, Mars* Jlill-, 
was an eminence on the western side of the Acropolis*'^, 
which from time immemorial had been the seat of a 
highly-revered court of criminal justice* It took cog- 
nizance of charges of wilful murder^ mauning^ poison* 
ing^ and arson. Its forms and modes of proceeding 
were peculiarly rigid and solemn. It was held in the 
open air^, perhaps that the judges might not be polluted 
by sitting under the same roof with the eriuinuils. The 
defendant was kept closely to the point at is^^ue^ and 
restrained from all rhetorical digressions and appeals to 
the passions. Both parties, before the pleadings began^ 
were bound to affirm the truth of their allegations with 
the most awful oaths. But before sentence was passed^ 
the culprit might withdraw out of its reach into vo- 
luntary exUe. 

It is not certain whether Solon introduced, or only 
retained the regulation which fixed the manner iii which 
the court was henceforth composed. Tt was filled with 
the archons who had discharged their ofhce with ap- 
proved fidelity^ and they held their seats for life. The 
venerable character of the court seems to have deter- 
mined Solon to apply it to another purpose; and, 
without making any change in its original jurisdicttoo, 
to erect it into a supreme council^ invested with a su- 
perintending and controlling authority, which extended 
over every part of the social system. He constituted it 

1 Vint contrived, ftoeording to Aristotle, by one Anytus. Harpocntion 

^ Meier (in an essay in the Rhein. Mui. iu p. 265.) conUders A^U0e as 
equivalent to ^wixe^. 

3 Hence the couiu il w i^; somofimi < r Jied the upper •>^»mv^X^« 
to distinguish it from the Four Ilutidreti. 

4 And, acoordinff to Lncfan (Herm. 64. DeDom. 18.) andClearchus in 
Atht !). vl. p F., in thv (iark, — an .absurdity which has been often ie» 
peated by modern writers^ as if it rested on the best authority. 
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the guardian of the public morals and idigion, to keep 

watch over the education and conduct of the citizens, 
and to protect the state from the discrrace or pollution 
of wantonness and profaneness. Uv armed it with ex- 
traordinary powers of interfering in pressing emergencies^ 
to avert any sudden and imminent danger which threat* 
ened the public aafety. The nature of its Unctions 
rendered it scarcely possible precisely to define their 
limits ; and Solon probably thought it best to let them 
remain in that obscurity which magnifies whatever is 
indistinc t. The strengtli of the council rested on public 
opinion, not on the letter of the law. It could only 
exercise its trust with advantage^ so long as it re- 
tained the confidence of its fellow-citizens ; when that 
was lost it became time that its legal authority should 
cease. 

We cannot here attempt to give any thing more than 
a very general outline of Solon's institutions, especiaUy 

as we have still to notice some changes which before 
long wen intrdduced in them. We therefore abstain 
from entering upon a survey of his civil and penal codes, 
our whole knowledge of which is scanty and fragment- 
ary^ and made up of particulars which are often obscure 
and disputable. We shall only remark on a few points 
connected with die progress of society^ and die state of 
manners and education at Athens. Solon had neither 
the means, nor the inclination, to exercise the same 
degree of control over the pursuits and the domestic 
habits of his people, as tlie Spartan lawgiver had found 
to be practicable and politic. To the age of sixteen the 
education of the Athenian boy was left entirely to the 
care of his parents or gtiardians. During the next two 
years the state seems to have interfered^ to compel his 
attendance at the gymnastic schools, where he was 
trained to manly exercises under masters publicly ap- 
pointed^, and subject to a discipline not much less 
severe than that of Sparta. At eighteen the youth might 
become master of his patrimony, and entered upon what 

1 Kfaywtmi, 0mff M 0n tS f yu/umfrmtf wmMi^^fimu 
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may be considered either as the beginning of his mi- 
htury service^ or his apprenticeship in arms. He was 
aent into the oonntry^ to keep watdi and ward in the 
towns and fortresses on the coast and frontier^ and to 
perform any other tasks which might be imposed upon 
him for the protection of Attica. It appears to have 
been on this occasion that he took the military oath', 
by which he pledged liiniself never to disprrace his arms 
nor to desert his comrade ; to combat to the last in 
defence of Attica» its altars^ and its hearths ; to leave 
his country not in worse^ but in better plight than he 
foand it ; to obey the magistrates and the laws, and 
resist all attempts to subvert them ; and to respect the 
reliprion of bis ancestors. This service lasted two years ; 
at the end of it he was admitted to share all the rights 
and duties of a citizen, for which the law had not pre- 
scribed a more advanced age: they included that of 
voting and speaking in, the general assembly. Till the 
end of his sixtieth year he was liable to be called out 
to military doty* Solon also made regulations for the 
government of the other sex. All their details are not 
perfectly intelligible ; but their general object was to 
restrain the licence it bad hitherto enjoyed, and often 
abused to the detriment of the public morals and de- 
cency, and peculiar officers were appointed to enforce 
the obseivance of them.^ They seem to prove that at 
this time at least the Attic wontien were far from being 
subject to that jealous seclusion, by which it has often 
been supposed that they were rigidly confined to their 
homeSiT They were forbidden to go abroad "with more 
than three changes of apparel, and a stated quantity of 
provisions, to pass through the streets by nisrht other- 
wise than in a carriage, and with a light earned before 
them, to disfigure their persons, and to wail with frantic 
or studied vehemence at. funerals, and were still more 



1 Pollax, ▼ill 105. 

^ TvveuxovifAtif or 'yvvauxixoffMciy or yvv«,ix69s.0fJUHj Pollux, viii. 113. Froni 

Philochorus in Athen. vi. p. Si5 » it seems that tbey acted as ministers of 
the Areopaffus. 
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dosdy restricted in their attendanoe on the ohseqnies of 
a n<dghhour. 

Solon appears first distinctly to haye perceived the 
peculiar advantages of the maritime position of Attica, 

which had either been uiinoiiced, or studiously kept 
barren by the aristocratical government. He ap])ear8 
to have laid the foundation of the Attic navy, by cliarg- 
ing the forty-eight sections^ called naucraries^, into 
which the tribes had been divided for financial purposes^ 
each with the equipment of a galley^ as well as with 
the mounting of two horsemen. He also gave actiTe 
encoun^ment to trade and manufactores, and with this 
view invited foreigners, who brought with tl)em any 
branch of useful industry, to settle in Attica, by the 
assurance of protection, and by larger privilci^cs. Thesp 
resident aliens 2 were stiU indeed, as they had always 
been, and were throughout Greece, distinguished by a 
broad line from the citizens. They were restrained 
from acquiring property in land: their burdens were 
heavier^ and some peculiar to themselves. £ach was 
compelled to purchase the shelter he received from the 
state, by the payment of a miaAi annual sum*^, — in de- 
fault of which he was hable to be sold as a slave, — and 
to place himself under the guardianship of a citizen, who 
was his formal representative in the courts of justice.*^ 
The aliens were also subject to some duties, which 
seemed designed to mark the inferiority of their con- 
dition. In certain solemn processions^ as at the Fana- 
ihenaic festival, they were compelled to bear a part of the 
^ sacred utensils, and their wives and daughters to pay 
a kind of servile attendance on the Attic women.^ This 
however may have been an innovation of a later period^ 

1 'Setvx^ct^tau. That tbej existed before Solon, seems proved by the 
mention of them in Her. v. 71. But the name leems to have had nothing 
to do with navigation, but to be derived from NocCxca^e^ is another 
fonn of 9aOxXr,^0St in the i^cnse of a householder, as it in interpreted by 
Pollux, X. SO., as vMukc* was used for the rent of a house, ucixtm ; though 
it does not follow that vavV itself ever signified a house, as Henisterhuit 
supposes. On their relation to the rttrrvK. see Waciismuth. L 1. p. Si39L. 
or Dr. Arnold, Thiic L p. 66SL 

2 Miratxoi. 3 Miroixicf. 

* n^M^Tiif . & JEUan, vi. L, and Fehsoalus, p. 409i 
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when the value of the civic franchise had rken v}\th 
ihe power of the state. Solon is said to have admitted 
many to the freedom of the city, and those who had 
earned the favonr of the people might be rewarded with 

an immunity which relieved them from their peculiar 
burdens, and placed them, with respect to taxation, on 
a level with the citizens.^ It may be ronsidered as an 
indication of the same spirit in winch Solon cherished 
commerce and manufactures^ that he removed one of 
the restraints which had before been imposed on the 
alienation of property^ and pennitted the childless tes* 
tator to leave his estate out of his own family and house^ 
which anciently had an indefeasible daim to the vacant 

inheritance. 

It is not certain how far Solon may have deserved 
the praise of introducing the humane laws, which in 
Attica mitigated the lot of the slave. The peculiar 
causes which rendered his condition there generally less 
wretched than in most other parts of Greece^ arose in later 
times. But he was early entitled to daim the protec- 
tion of the law against die cruelty of a brutal master^ 
who might be compelled to transfer him to another 
owner. As little are we able to determine whether the 
legislator expressly sanctioned, or only tacitly permitted, 
that horrible barbarity in the treatment of these un- 
happy beings, which is one of the foulest stains on 
the manners of Greece^ though common to it with 
the rest of the andent world, and one with which 
few nations of modem Europe have a right to reproach 
it. It is to be feared that he recognised and approved 
of the atrocious abuse to which the slave was subject in 
the Athenian courts^ where, at the discretion of either 
of the parties, evidence might be wrung from him by 
torture, without even the excuse of necessity, or of so 
much as a probable advant^e ; for ♦bcugh he might be^ 
willing to offer it freely, it was' rejected as worUilfcss/ 
until it had been sifted by th^ «ack. ' There U Vud less 
reason to doubt that in^th^s'tesppct' (Hi ,not jrise. 

1 They iheu became inriKuj, 
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above the prejudices of his age and country^ as even 
resident aliens were exposed to the same treatment, 
though in their case at least policy as well as hmnanity 
should have induced him to prohibit it 

Solon was not one of those reformers who dream that 
they have put an end to innovation^ and that the changes 
they have wrought are exempt from the general con- 
dition of mutability. But the very provisions which 
he made for the continual revision and amendment of 
his laws seem to show the improbability of Plutarch's 
account : that he enacted them to remain in force for 
no more than a century. They were inscribed on 
wooden tablets^ arranged in pyramidal blocks tunung 
on an axis ^ ; which were kept at first in the Acropolis^ 
but were afterwards for more convenient inspection 
brought down to the Prytaneum.2 According to Plu- 
tarch, Solon, after the completion of his work, found 
himself exposed to such incessant vexation from the ques- 
tions of the curious^ and the cayils of the discontented^ 
that he sought and obtained permission to withdraw 
from Athens for ten years^ and set out on the travels in 
which he visited Asia Minor, Cyprus, and Egypt, col- 
lecting and diflPusing knowledge, and everywhere leaving 
traces of his presence in visible monuments, or in the 
memories of men. But there is some difficulty in 
reconciling this story with chronology^ since it supposes 
him to have found Croesus reigning in Lydia, who 
did not mount the throne within twenty or thirty 
years after, and the alleged occasion of the journey is. 
very doubtful, though it is in substance die same with 
that assigned by Herodotus. It is probable that Solon 

remained for several years at Athens^ to observe the 

* 

^"A^mtsMvtfius. According to some authors, the ae^oyi^ contained the 
civil lawf ; ttvffiutt the canons, or lawi peituning to religion. Phit 

*- ^i¥<n\\h^ yi'it, isa Ephtaltes is said^a have been the author of this inea. 
/ sur^. ^u^p^^rq^k-lidAfm^f^ voUofl 'titib PryUneiiin to Ikter times stood 
belaw th<«^cropoBs^ near the ccyo^. ri*au,s. i. 18. 3. But the most ancient 
must have stood on the Acropolis ; and it seems to have been there that 
S^lo^'g :]^a» >r«re*(i^tM^i^. * Perhtei tbttr removal was only a natural 
cc ns^(>upac^ of ttiexrcctioi: of a new^rftamsum on the lower aite in the 
tiui&«f4*«*ricieV • ♦ • 
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practical effect of his institadoDSy and to second their 
operation by hia personal inflnence. He was undoubtedly 
well aware, how little the letter of a political system 

can avail, until its practice hab bt-connj iaiiiiiiar, anil its 
principles have jzained a hold on the opinions and feel- 
ings of the people, and that this must be a gradual 
process, and liable to interruption and disturbance. 
Hence it could not greatly disappoint or afflict him, to 
hear voices raised from time to time against himself, 
and to perceive that his views were not fully or generally 
comprehended. But he may at length have thought it 
prudent to retire for a season from the pnblic eye, the 
better to maintain his dignity and popniarity, and as he 
hinisi If declared that age, while it crept upon him, still 
found him continually learning, we need not be suprised 
if at an unusually late period of life he set out on a long 
course of travels. 

On his return he found that faction had been activdy 
labouring to pervert and undo his work. The three 
parties of the Plain, the Coast, and the Highlands, had 
revived their ancient feuds, though the grounds of their 
mutual animosity could not have been the same as 
before, and perhaps were almost reduced to a name^ 
which however would serve the purpose of their leaders 
as well as more solid objects of contention. The first 
of these parties was now headed by Lycurgus, the 
second by Megacles, a grandson of the archon who 
brought the stain and curse upon his house, the third 
by Pisistratus, son of Hippocrates, the kinsman of 
Solon, and the friend of his youth, whom we have 
already seen supportmg JSolon's measures by his elo- 
quence and his military talents. . Solon had early 
detected the secret designs of Pisistratus, and is said to 
have observed of him, that nothing but his ambition 
prevented him from displaying the highest qualities of 
a man and a citizen. But it was in vain that he 
endeavoured to avert the danger which hu saw ihrtat- 
ened by the struggle of the factions, and used all his 
iniiuence to recondie their chiefs. This was the more 
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difficult because the views of all were perhaps equaOy 
selfish, and none was so ooiisdous of his own sincerity 

as to rely on the professions of the others, Pisistratas 
is said to have listened respectfully to Solon's remon- 
strances ; but he waited only for an opportunity of 
executing his project. He had resolved to renew the 
enterprise of Cylon, in which his illustrious birth, emi- 
nent abilities, and winning manners^ and the popularity 
he had acquired by his munificence toward the poorer 
citizens^ gave him a better prospect of success. Hia 
schemes also were more artfully laid. When they 
apj)eared to be ripe for action, he was one day diavvii in 
a chariot into the public place, his own person and 
his mules disfigured with recent wounds, inflicted, as 
the sequel proved, by his own hand, which he showed 
to the multitude, while he told them that on his way 
into the country he had narrowly escaped a band of 
assassins, who had been employed to murder the friend 
of the people. While the indignation of the crowd was 
fresh, and from all sides assurances were heard that 
they would defend him acrainst his enemies, an asRi rnbly 
was called by his partisans, in which one of them, 
named Aristo, came forward with a motion, that a 
guard of fifty citizens^ armed with clubs^ should be 
decreed to protect the person of Pisistratus. Solon^ the 
only man who ventured to oppose this proposition^ 
warned the assembly of its pernicious consequences. 
But as all those who were not blind to the danger shrank 
from facing it_, his arguments were inuivailing, and the 
body-guard was decreed. The smalliiess of its num- 
bers, and the simplicity of it« weapon_, may have seemed 
sufficent security that it would be applied to no other 
purpose than that of necessary defence. But the peo- 
ple, which eagerly passed the decree^ did not keep a 
jealous eye upon the mode of its execution ; and Pisis- 
tratus took advantage of it to raise a force, which • 
enabled him to make himself master of the citadel. 
Perhaps his partisans represented this as a necessary 
precaution^ to guard it against the enemies of the peo- 
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pie. Megacles and the AlemffionldB left the city* SoIod^ 
after an ineffectual attempt to rouse his countrymen 
against the growing power which was making such 
rapid strides toward tyranny^ is said to have taken down ' 

his arms, and laid them in the street before his door, 
as a sign that he had ludde his last effort in the cause of 
liberty and the laws. Lvcurgus and his party seem to 
have submitted quietly for a time to the authority of 
Pisistratus, waitings as the event showed^ for a more 
favourable opportunity of overthrowing him. 

The usurper was satisfied with the substance of 
power^ and endeavoured/ as much as possible^ to pxe« 
vent his dominion from being seen and felt. He made 
no visible changes in the constitution, but suffered the 
ordinary magistrates to be appointed in the usual man- 
ner^ the tribunals to retain their authority, and the laws 
to hold their course. In his own person he affected 
the demeanour of a private citizen, and displayed his 
submission to the laws by appearing before the Areopa- 
gus to answer a charge of murder^ which however the 
accuser did not think fit to prosecute.^ He continued 
to show honour to Solon, to court his friendship, and 
ask his advice, which Solon did not think hin^.self 
bound to withhold, wiiere it nuirht be useful to his coun- 
try. Jest he should appear to sanction the usurpation 
which he had denounced. He probably looked upon' 
ihe government of Pisistratus^ though at variance with 
the principles of his constitution^ as a less evil than 
would have ensued from tiie success of either of the 
other parties; and even as a iidOfl, so far as it prevented 
them from acquiring a similar })i e[)oiiderance. Still, it 
must have been with mournful feeliuiis that he viewed a 
state of things, in which such an alternative could seem 
the best ; and certainly can have set little value on a 
hberty which had no security but the moderation of 
one man» It is not certain how long he survived tiiis 

* An anecdote is related in Diodorus CMai Vet Script, ii. p 28.) of his 
forbearance toward* • youth who hid taken the liberty of saluting his 

be.iutifiil daughter n?i she was walking in a public pmcctdon. Fiutarcb« 
Apophth. gives a ditiisrent versioa of the story. 
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inroad upon his insiitutioiis : one account^, apparently 
the most authentic^ places his death in the year following 
that in which the revolution took place (b. o. 559)* 
The leiBure of his retirement from public life was to 
the last devoted to the muses ; and, if we might trust 
Plato's assertions on such sulijeets^ he was engaged at 
the time of his death in the composition of a great 
poem, in which he had designed to describe the flourisli- 
inp^ Rtate of Attica before the Ogygian flood, and to 
celebrate the wars which it waged with the inhabitants 
of the vast island which afterwards sank in the Atlantic 
Ocean. On the fragments of this poem preserved in 
the family^ Plato^ himself a descendant of Solon^ pro- 
fesses to have founded a work which he left unfinidbed* 
but in which he had meant to exhil»t his imaginary 
state in lite and action. It is certainly not improbable 
that Solon^ when the prospects of liis country became 
gloomy^ and his own political career was closed, in- 
dulged his imagination with excursions into an ideal 
worlds where he may have raised a social fabric aa 
unlike as possible to the reality which he had before hia 
eyes at home, and perhaps suggested by what he had 
seen or heard in Egypt. It is only important to 
observe, that the fact, if admitted, can lead to no safe 
conclusions as to his abstract political principles, and 
can still less be allow^ed to sway our judgment on the 
design and character of his institutions* 

Plsistratus did not long retain his power* The party 
of Lycurgua, discovering tl^at singly it was not strong 
enough to attack him^ entered into a coalition with the 
exiled Alemieonids^ and their united forces compelled 
him to leave Athens. But they had soon occasion to 
perceive how formidable he continued to be after this 
defeat ; for when his property was exposed to public 
sale no one could be found bold enough to bid for it 
but Callias^ an ancestor of the celebrated Alcibiadea*^ 

I TbatofPhaniafl of Letboe. Henudides PMit asserted that he lived 

much longer. Ph.inias sepin^ tn have been more nrciirate io his dates, and 
bis account i» in iUeHUie mo^ii urobable. See Cliiitou's F U. IL p. SOL 
. 3 Her. vi 181. 
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The two factions had no sooner accomplished the olyeet 
of their temporary union, than they b^n to quarrel 
for the prize which they had wresteid from their com- 
mon enemy^ and at the end of five years, Megadest 
finding himself the weakest, made overtures of recon- 
ciliatiuu to Pisistratus, and ofiered to bestow on him 
the hand of his daughter Coesyra, and to assist him in 
recovering tiie station he had lost. As Herodotus 
describes the bargain, Megacles sent to know whether 
Pisistratus would take his daughter, on condition of 
being reinstated in the tyranny. M^ades was pro- 
bably desirous of the match, because the old stain still 
dung to his house, and he hoped that it might be 
effaced by the lustre of the new alliance. Pisistratus 
accepted the proposal, thougli lie was now long past 
the jiriuie of life, and the father of three sons and a 
daughter by a former marriage. When the contract 
was concluded, the two parties concerted a plan for 
executing the msin condition, the restoration of Pisistra- 
tus. For this purpose Herodotus supposes them to have 
devised an artifice, which exdtes his astonishment at 
the simplicity of ilic people on whom it was practised; 
aud which appears to him to dejirade the naiioiial cha- 
racter of the GreekSj who, he ul)serves, had of oki been 
distinguished from the barbarians by their superior 
sagadty. Yet in itself the incident seems ndther very 
extraordinary, nor a proof that the contrivers reckoned 
on an enormous measure of credulity in their country- 
men. In one of the Attic villages they found a woman, 
Phya by name^ of unusually high stature, and comely 
form and features. Having arrayed her in a complete 
suit of arinoLir, and instructed lier to maintain a car- 
riage becoming the part she was to assume, they placed 
her in a chariot, and sent heralds before her to the city, 
who proclaimed that Athene herself was bringing back 
Pisistratus to her own dtadd, and exhorted the Atheni- 
ans to receive the favourite of the goddess with good* 
will. Pisistratus rode by the woman's side. When 
they reached the city, the Athenians, according to lie- 
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rodotus, believing that they saw the goddess in person, 
adored her, and received Pisistratus. This story would 
indeed hi' singular, if we consider the expedient in the 
light of a stratagem, on which the confederates relied 
for overcoming the resistance which they might other- 
wise have expected from their adverBaries. But it seems 
quite as probaUe^ that the pageant was only designed io 
add extraordinary solemnity to the entrance of Pisis- 
tratus^ and to suggest the reflection, that it was by the 
especial favour of Heaven he had be^ so unexpectedly 
restored. The new coalition must have rendered ail 
resistance hopeless. As the procession passed, the po- 
pulace no doubt gazed, some in awe, all in wonder ; 
but there is no reason to think that the result would 
have been different if they had all seen through the 
artifice. Pisistratus is said to have rewarded Phya for 
her services, by giving her in marriage to his son Hip- 
parchus — a kinil of recompence which increases the 
improbability of the view which Herodotus takes of the 
story, but which, as we know nothing with certainty of 
her previous rank^i may have been perfectly natural on 
the other. 

Pisistratus^ restored to power, nominally performed 
his part of ihe compact by marrying the daughter of 
Megacles ; but it was soon discovered that he had no 

intention of really uniting his blood with a family which 
was cominoiily tliought to be struck with an everlasting 
curse, and that he treated his vounor wife as one orrly in 
name. The Alcmseonids were indignant at the affront, 
and at the breach of faith, and once more they deter* 
mined to make common cause with the party of Lycnr* 
gus. Once more the balance inclined against Pisistnu 
tus, and, miable to resist the combined force of his 
adversaries^ he retired into exile to Eretria in Euboea. 
Here he deliberated with his sons whether he should 
not abandon all thoughts of returning to Attica. They 
appear to have been divided in their wishes or opinions, 

^ AcoQiding to Athen. xiii. pi. 609l. ihe wu a gaiUnd-idler. If aa^ it ii 
hand to bdieve tbat Fisistratiii mamed ber to bu mul 
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but Hippias^ the eldest^ prevailed on his father agaiii to 
make head against his enemies. He possessed lands 
on the river Strymon in Thraoe> which yielded a large 
reveQue^ and his interest was strong in several Greek 
cities, especially at Thebes and Argos. He now ex. 
erted it to the utmost to gather contributions toward his 
projected enterprise ; the '1 liebans distinguislu d them- 
selves by the liberality of their subsidies. J3y the end 
of ten years he had completed his preparations ; a body 
of mercenaries was brought to him from Argos, and 
Lygdamis^ one of the most powerful men in the isle of 
Naxos^ came to his aid> with all the troops and money 
he could raise. In the eleyenth or twelfth year after 
his last expulsion he set sail from Eretria^ and landed 
on the plain of Marathon_, to recover his sovereignty by 
open force. The two adverse parties were tirmly 
united by their common interest, and the deadly hatred 
of the Alemseonids ; but their government was not 
popular, and Pisistratus had many friends in the coun- 
try and in Athens^ who> on his arrival^ flocked to his 
^ camp. His enemies, who had viewed .bis preparations 
with supine indifference, now hastily collected thehr 
forces^ and marched to meet him. But diey showed as 
httle of vigilance and activity in the field, as of fore- 
thought in their counsels. The two armies were en- 
camped near each other^ and not far from Atiiens. At 
noon^ when the Athenians from the city^ after tlieir 
meal, had turned, some to dice, others to sleep, Pisis- 
tratos suddenly fell upon the camp, killed many, and 
put the rest to a complete rout This first success he 
followed up by a step which showed a spirit worthy of 
his fortune. Instead of pushing his troops fon\-ard, to 
deal slaughter among the flyinp: enemy, he sent his sons 
on horseback to overtake the fugitives, and proclaim a 
general amnesty, on condition of their dispersing quietly 
to their homes. The leaders of the hostile factions 
now found themselves deserted by all but their most 
zealous adherents, who, with them, abandoned the city, 
and left Pisistratus undisputed master of Athens. 
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What he had so hardly won, he prepared to hold 
henceforward with a firmer grasp. He no longer le- > 
lied on the affections of the common people^ but took a 
body of foreign meroenuies into constant pay ; and 
seizing the children of some of the principal citiiens, 
viho had not made their escape^ and whom he suspected 
of being ill disposed toward him, he sent them to Naxos^ 
which be bail rt^duccd uinkr tlic ])i)wer of his friend 
Lygdamis, to be kept as hostages. Among the exiles 
was (jimon, the father of the celebrated Miltiades. He 
afterwards obtained permission to return to Athens^ oa 
condition of transferring to Pisistratas the honour of a 
victory which he had gained in the chariot race at 
Olympia.^ He appears to have maintained a consider* 
able naval force ; for, besides ^he conquest of Naxos, he 
engaged in another experlition in a more distant quarter, 
the object of which may have liceTi partly to provide a 
place of retreat for his family against any new turn of 
fortune, but which was no doubt principally designed 
to increase his reputation and popularity at home. He 
revived the claim of the Athenians to the town of 
Sigeum on ihe Hellespont ; which was then in the 
possession of the Mitylenceans, but to which the Athe- 
nians pretended a title grounded on their supposed 
share in the Trojan war. Already, about half a cen- 
tury before, it had been tlie subject of a war between 
the same cities^ memorable for the victory which the 
sage Pittacus gained in single combat, by a new device^, 
over the Athenian general Phryno, and for a defeat of the 
Mitylensans, in which the poet Alcsus left his shield a 
trophy to the enemy. This war had been terminated 
by the mediation of Periander, the ruler of Corinth, 
who awarded Sigeum to Athens. Pisistratas now took 
it from the Mitylenjcans, and committed it to the keep- 
ing of his bastard son H^e&istratus^ who successfully 
defended it against their long.continued attacks* As the 

1 See Vol L II. 889. 

' Pittacus came, it is said, into the field, arnuH! with a casting net, 'a 
trident, and a d«SB^- He first enUo^led, and then dispatched hia an* 
tHjOniat , 
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ruler of Athens, the chief city of the Ionian name, Pisis- 
tratus undertook the purification of Delos, which was 
enjoined by an oracle, and uas effecfrd by tbo removal 
of all the bodies that had been buried within sight of 
the temple of Apollo. At home he still preserved the 
forms of Solon's institutions^ and courted popularity by 
munificent largesses^ and by throwing open his gardens 
to the poorer dtiiens.^ At the same time he tightened 
the reins of government, and he appears to have made 
use of the authority of the Areopacriis, to maintain a 
rigorous police. He enforced Solon s law, whi^li re- 
quired every citizen to give an account of his means 
of gaining a subsistence^ and punished idleness ; and 
hence by some he was supposed to have been the author 
of it* It afforded him a pretext for removing from the 
City a great number of die poorer sort, who had no 
regular emp1o3rment, and for compelling them to engage 
in rural occupations, in which however he assisted the 
indigent with his purse.^ The same policy prompted 
him, no less perhaps than his love for the arts, to 
adorn Athens with many useful or magnificent works. 
Among the latter was a temple of Apollo, and one dedi- 
cated to the Olympian Jotc^ of which he only lived 
to complete the substructions^ and which remained un- 
finished for 700 years, exciting the wonder^ and some- 
times the despair of posterity, by the vastness of the 
design, in which it surpassed every other that the 
ancient world ever raised in lionour of the father of the 
gods. Among the monumeius in whicii splendour and 
usefulness were equally combined, was the Lyceum^ a 
garden at a short distance from Athens, sacred to the 
Lydan Apollo^ where stately buildings^ destined for the 
exercises of the Athenian youth^ rose amidst shady 
groves, which became one of the most celebrated haunts 
of philosophy, and the fountain of Callirhoe, which, 
from the new channels in whicii Tisi stratus distributed 
its waters^ was afterwards called the iouutaiu of the 

1 AtbCD. xit 44. 

t iBUAn. is. S&fayi be fUppUedthm with cattle and i«ed. 
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Nine Springs.^ To defray the expense of these and 
his other undertakings^ he laid a tithe on the*produce 
of the land: an impost which seems to have excited 
great diacontent in the class affected by it^ and^ so far 
as it was applied to the public buildings^ was in fact a 
tax on the rich for the employment of the poor ; but 
which, if we might trust a late and obscure writer, was 
only revived by Pisistratus after the example of the 
ancient kings of Attica.- He is also believed to have 
been the author of a wise and beiu ticent law, which 
Solon however is said to have suggested, for supporting 
citizens disabled in war at the public expense. Accord- 
ing to a tradition once very generally received^ posterity 
has been indebted to him for a benefit greater than any 
whidi he conferred on bis contemporaries^ in the pre- 
servation of the Homeric poems, which till now had 
been scattered in unconnected rhapsodies. After every 
abatement that can be re(iuired in this story for mis- 
understanding and exaggeration, wc cannot doubt that 
Pisistratus at least made a collection of the poet's works, 
superior in extent and accuracy to all that had preceded 
it, and thus certainly difiused the knowledge of them 
more widely among his countrymen, perhaps preserved 
something that might have been lost to future genera- 
tions. In either case, he may claim the same merit as 
a lover of literature : and this was not a taste which de- 
rived any part of its gratification from the vanity of exclu- 
sive possession. He is said to have been the first person 
in Greece who collected a library, and to have earned a 
still higher pxaise, by the genuine liberality with which 
he imparted its contents to the public* On the whole, 
though we cannot approve of the steps by which he 
mounted to power, we must own that he made a princely 

The letter of Pisistratus to Solon in Diog. Laert i. 53, There h an 
anecdote on this subject in Diodorus Mai ii. p. 28. Pisistratus sees a man 
at work on some poor rugged ^ound on Hyinettus, and sends to inquire 
what his land yields hin>. The man answers: toil and trouble ixtx.xks 
ehvvat), but that he does not mind, so long as Pisistratus has his share of 
tho produce {Tovreov re ttfes? Iht<rirrcetT!» ^i^ovai}. Pisistratus laughs, a-id 
takes the tax otl'from land.— whence the proverb o'l f^xxiXtii troto'jen 
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use of it j and may believe that, though under his 
dynasty Athens coulti never have risen to the greatness 
she afterwards attained^ she was indebted to his rule 
for a season of repose^ during which she gained much 
of that strength which she finally unfolded. Piaistratiu 
-retained his sovereignty to the end of his life^ and died 
at an advanced age^ thirty-three years after his first 
UBurpation (b. c. 527)* His power was so firmly rooted, 
that his sons, llippias, Hipparchus, and Thessalus, suc- 
ceedeU him in the government without any opposition. 
The authority of Thucydides seems sufficient to prove, 
that Hippias was the eldest, though his reasons are not 
of themselves convincing, and the current opinion in his 
own day gave the priority to Hipparchus.^ As the 
eldest, Hippias would take his father's place at the head 
of affairs ; hut the three broAers appear to have lived 
in great unanimity together, and to have co-operated 
with little outward distinction in the administration of 
the state. Their characters are described as very dif- 
ferent from each other. Hippias seems to have pos* 
sessed the largest share of the qualities of a statesman. 
Hipparchus inherited his father's literary taste; but he 
was addicted to pleasure, and perhaps to amusements 
not heconffng the dignity of his station ^ : of Thessalus 
the youngest we hear only that he was a high-spirited 
youth.'* The successors of Pisistratus for some years 
trod in his steps, and prosecuted his plans. They seem 
to have directed their attention to j)romote the internal 
prosperity of the country, and the cultivation of letters 
and arts. One of their expedients for the latter pur« 
pose, the credit of which seems to have belonged prin. 
dpally to Hipparehusy was to erect a number of Herme 
or stone busts of Mercury along the side of the roads 
leading from the capital, inscribed on one side with an 

1 Kreu<ier, Rhaps. p. 209., assumes that Thuqpdidei If ndatakeiit witboat 
coDd^Acendlng to auign any resMXk. 
s It is probable that what Idomenetit, In Atben. xli pt. 59S., related of 

both the elder brothers applied, so far as it was well founded, principally 
to Hipparchus. HeracL r. 1 calls bim ir«M^i^^« as well aa i^rmk and 

* Herad P. d««#W. 
VOL* II. F 
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account of the distance which it marked_, on the other 
with a moral sentence in verse', probably the compo- 
sition of liipparchus himself, though he often received 
the first poets of the age under his roof. To him also 
is ascribed the esUkdishment of the order in which the 
Homeric poeme contiDiied in after times to be pablidy 
recited at the Panathenaic feetiTal. The hrotheis imi* 
tated the sage policy of thdr father^ in dropping tlie 
show of power as much as was consistent with a prudent 
regard to securing the substance. Yet it seems* that 
thev were not scrupulous about the means t!iey employed 
to get rid of persons who had incurred their resentment, 
or roused their jealousy* For Herodotus relates as a 
notorious fact, that Cimon, after he had been restored, 
as we have seen, by Pisistratos, was murdered by aa* 
sasnns who were hired by his sons. They kept up m 
standing force of ibreign mercenaries ^ ; hut they made 
no change in the laws or the forms of the constitution, 
only taking care to till the most important offices with 
their own friends* Tliey ( vm reduced the tax imposed 
by Pisistratos to a twentieth^ and, without laying on any 
fresh burdens, provided for the exigencies of the state, and 
continued the great works which their father had begun. 
The language of a later writer®, who speaks of thdr 
dominion as having recalled the happiness of the golden 
age, seems almost justified by the sober praise of 
Thucydides, when he says that these tyrants most dili- 
gently cultivated virtue and wisdom. The country was 
flourishing, the people, if not perfectly contented, was cer- 
tainly not impatient of the yoke, and their rule seemed 
likely to last for at least another generation, when an event 
occurred which changed at once the whole aspect of the 
government, and led to its premature overthrow. 

The names of Harmodius and Aristogeiton^ the per- 
sons who indirectly brought about this revolution, have 

1 Piievido.P1ato fn Hipparch. and Harpocratio. T^xf^*f. 

* Who seem according? to Aristotle (in the Scholiast of Aristoph. Lya. 
664.) to have been distinguished bv an unilona firom which th^py acquired 
the name of Wolm*.feeC (Avs^sSi^ ). 

> Tb» aulbor of the HippaKbttSt p. SS9, 
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been immortalised by the ignorant or prejudiced gratitude 
of the Athenians ; in any other history they would per- 
haps have been consiLMUil to oblivion, and would cer- 
tainly never have become the themes of panegyric. 
Ahstogeiton was a citizen of the middle rank; Harmo* 
ditts a yoath distingoished by the oomelinefla of bit 
person ; they were both spmng from a house supposed 
to have been of Phcenician origin^ were perhaps remotdy 
allied to one another by blood, and were united by ties 
of the closest intiiiiiicy. The youth had received an 
outrage from Hipparchus, which, in a better state of 
society, would have been deemed the grossest that could 
be offered to bim : it roused however not so much his 
resentment as the fears of his friend, lest Hipparchus 
ahoold abuse his power^, to repeat and aggravate the in* 
salt. But Hipparchus, whose pride had been wounded 
by the conduct of Haraiodius, contented himself with a 
less direct mode of revenge, an affront aimed not at his 
person, but at the honour of his family. By his orders 
the sister of Harmodius was invited to take part in a 
procession^ as bearer of one of the sacred vessels. When 
she presented .herself in her festal dress^ she was puUiely 
rejected and dismif^ied^ as unworthy of die honour. 
This insult stung Harmodius to the quick, and kindled 
the in^gnation of Aristogeiton : they resohwd not only 
to wash it out in the blood of the offender, but to engage 
in the desperate enterprise, which had already been sug- 
gested by different motives to the thoughts of Aristogei- 
ton, of overthrowing the ruling dynasty. They com- 
municated their plan to a few friends, who promised 
their assistance, but they hoped that, as soon as the first 
Uow was struck, they should be joined by numbers, who 
would joyfully seise the opportunity of reeovering their 
freedom. The conspirators fixed on the festival of the 
great Panathensea, as the most convenient season for 
effecting their purpose. The festival was celel^rated 
with a procLssion, In which the citizens marched armed 
with spears and shields, and was the only occasion on 
which in time of peace they could assemble under arms 

F 2 
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without exciting suspicion. It was agreed that Har- 
modius ami Aristocrelton should give the signal hy stab- 
bing Hippias^ while their friends kept off his guards, 
and that they should trust to the general disposition in 
favour of liberty for the further success of their under-> 
taking. When the day came the conspirators armed 
themBelyes with daggers^ which they concealed in the 
myrtle boughs which were carried on this occasion. ^ But 
while lli[>j)ias, sunoiinded by his guards, was in the 
suburb called the Ceramicus, directing the order uf the 
procession, one of the conspirators was observed to go 
up to him — for he was easy of access to all — and to 
enter into familiar conversation with him. The two 
friends, on seeing this, concluded that they were be- 
trayed, and that they had no hope left hut of revenge. 
They instantly rushed into the city^ and meeting with 
Hipparchus, killed him before his guards could come 
up to his assistance. They however arrived in time to 
revenge his death upon Harniodius : >\ristogeiton es- 
caped for the momciu through the crowd, but was after- 
wards taken. When the news was brought to Hippias, 
instead of proceeding to the scene of his brother's mur- 
der, he advanced with a composed countenance toward 
the armed procession^ which was yet ignorant of the 
event, and as if he had some grave discourse to address 
to them, desired them to lay aside their weapons, and 
meet him at an appointed place. He then ordered his 
p^ards to seize the arms, and to search evury one for 
those which he might have concealed upon his person. 
All who were found with daggers were arrested, together 
with those whom on any other grounds he suspected of 
disaffection. 

The fate of Aristogeiton may be easily imagined : 
he was put to death, according to some authors, after 
torture had been applied, to wring from iiim the names 

1 Perhaps by apart nf tlic yotjncjrr citizens, as olive branches were by 
the old men — Uiough it doe» not appear Uiat ttiere U any mention of this 
emtom except in the tenoui diinkuis toog, it /^{tm» ttkmU n 
x.r.A. Atben, xt. 
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of his accomplices.^ It is said that he revenged himself 
by accusing the truest friends of Hippias^ and that a 
girl of low condition, named Leaena, whose only crime 
was to have been the object of his affection, underwent 
like treatment ; she was afterwards celebrated for the 
constancy with which she endured the most cruel tor- 
ments. It was now seen liow little the happiness of a 
people is worthy when it depends on the virtue and 
wisdom of one man. Hippias had displayed both 
qnalitiea in an eminent degree so long as he had no in. 
jury to avenge, and no fears for his personal safety. On 
a sudden from a mild, affable, and beneficent friend, he 
was turned into a suspicious, stern, and cruel tyrant, 
who regarded all his subjects as secret enemies, and 
instead of attempting to conciliate them^ aimed only at 
cowing them by rigour. But as, the more conscious 
he was of deserving their hatred^ the less secure he 
could feel from its effects, he' seems to have henceforth 
considered Attica as a domain held by a precarious 
tenure, and to have thought only of profiting as much as 
possible by his uncertain possession. 'We now hear of 
frequent executions, of extraordinary imposts, and of 
artifices by which he filled his treasury at the expense 
of all classes of the people. At the same time he 
entered into a foreign alliance, not so much with the 
view of strengdiening his power, as of providing a place 
of retreat for himself or his family, whenever the reverse 
which he foreboded should befal him. He gave his 
daughter Archedice in marriage to the son of Hippoclus, 

1 Though the torture is expressly mentioned only by late writers, as 
Polysenus, Justin, and Seneca, the fact is strongly conflrrned, if not fully 
established, bv the emphatic expression of Thucydides : he was not gently 
treated {ol po&^/oi; hirtdvi) : which would be absurd if it only meant that 
the assassin was not caressed by the friends of Hipparchus. We can only 
smile at the partiality which could suggest such a construction. But we 
bardW know whether even partiality for a desfiot ought to be considered as 
a sufficient excuse for so ^ross a misrepresentation, as that by which Thu. 
cydides has been made to say that Aristogeiton was taken by the people^ 
when he distinctly informs us that it was owing to the concourse of the 
peof>ie that he was nc t at fint taken by the guards : rovt it^v^fooe W 
«Mms« dimatCyu « ' A., iwifetfMfnt rev o^kw, $uu Btrt^ov Xvi^U ovjuthie^t 
anW^. It it rested on the utterly unauthorised coi\jecture of Fortus, 
who i)ro{K).<;od to insert It after ^l^etfjtMVTos^ whywat BOt the leader apu 
prised that tbj« reading was at least uncertain ? 
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tyrant of Lampsaeus^ a match wfaicb Thucydidee looks 
upon 88 80 great a disparagement^ that he thinks 
Hippias could never have submitted to it^ if he had 

not believed he should soon need an asylum. Hippoclus 
stood high in the favour of the Persian king Darius, 
and llippias already began to turn his views toward 
that quarter. 

He was threatened not only by the discontent of the 
people at home^ but from without by the machinatioiis 
of powerful enemies^ who were instigated by the strong- 
est motives, both of interest and resentment^ to i^are 
no effbrt ibr his destruction. The banished Alcmeonids 
were not the less formidahle, because after the last 
breach between the houses Pisistratus or bis successors 
had confiscated their estates in Attica, and had caused 
their mansions to be razed to the ground, and their 
sepulchres to be demolished. They had secured so 
many resources abroad, that they were able to command 
every kind of assistance that money could purchase. 
After the death of Hipparchus the growing unpopu- 
larity of Hippias had encouraged them to renew their 
attempts at a revolution ; but though they had taken 
possession of a stroncrhold on the frontier of Attica ^, 
they were repulsed by his energy and vigilance with 
considerable loss. They now looked round them for 
foreign aid, and the influence they had acquired over 
the Delphic oracle enabled them to obtain it. The 
I temple at Delphi had been destroyed some years before 

by a fire, probably accidental, but which was imputed 
to the Pisistratids by their enemies, and the Alcma?onids 
had contracted with the Amphictyons to rebuild it on 
certain terms. With politic liberality they executed 
their undertaking in a style more magnificent than the 
letter of the agreement prescribed, and in the firont of 
the temple substituted Parian marble for the less cosdy 

• Lipsydrium. Aristotle described it as on the hHcrhtioFParnp^ r'-T'^irvar 
IleUfifti)9f. >k:hol. Arittoph. Lytistr. 66a.) Herodotus ai» y^t^ lltuavtns. 
▼. &L, which— whether uiit or n«Ei«yi)Ar be the true reading—teemf to 
relate to a place which was a family seat of the Pttooids who wcn Uns 
men of tb« Alcmteomds. Pans. ii. 18. 
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stone of which the whole was to have been built Thia 
umnificenoej while it raiaed their rotation thnmghoat 
Greece^ secmred the naefol gratitade of the Delphians^ 

who were the chief gainers by it, and Cleisthenes, now 
the head of the house, found ineaiis of making the 
Pylhiari priestess the instrument of liis di si^ns. liy 
his direction, as often as any Spartans came to consult 
the oracle, whether on public or private affairs^ they 
reeeived but one answer^ bidding Uiem zestoie Athens 
to freedonti. These repeated exhortations at length 
produced the desired effect on the Spartans, whose re- 
▼erenoe for the orade was unbounded, and, though the 
family of Pisistratus was connected with them by the 
ties of public hospitality, they determined to send an 
army to expel it. This force was placed under the 
command of Anchimolius, a man of high reputation^ 
tiiough not of the royal bloody and was transported over 
sea to Attica, and debarked at the port of Phalerum. But 
the Athenian government had received intelligence of 
ihmx meditated expedition, and had sent to Thessaly, 
with which it had formed an alliance^ for succours. 
The Thessiilians sent a thousand horse under Cineas, 
whom Herodotus entitles king, and who was prohahly 
either tagus, or one of their most powerful nobles. He 
routed the Spartans, sle^v their commander^ and drove 
them to their ships. The Spartans now sent out a 
greater fotee under their king Cleomenes^ to invade 
Attica by knd. This time the Thessalian cavahry was 
defeated, and though their loss was small they imme. 
diately abandoned their allies, and returned honie.l 
Hi])pias was unable to face Cleomenes in the field, and 
even to defend the city, but he maintained himself in 
the citadel, which was well supplied with stores. The 
Spartans, who were not prepared for a siege^ would 
have retired in a few days^ if Hippies had not^ by an 
excess of precaution, affi>rded them an unexpected 

> This seems to be the battle to which AndocMci aUttdM De Mjft 10& 
as rouo:ht Iri n^xxry/Ai, in which the patriots were faeidedl^ bUSVMt* 
graadlather Leogoras and Charias his fatber.iii.Uw. 
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triumph. Tie ordered his children to be conveyed out 
oi the country to a place of satety ; oa their way they 
fell into the hands of the enemy^ and he could only re« 
deem them on condition of quitting. Attica within five 
days. In the fourth year after his brother's deadi 
(b* 0. 510) Hippias set saQ for Asia^ where he fixed 
his residence for a time in his hereditary principality of 
.Sigeum. After his departure niany severe measures 
were taken agaiusL liis adherents, who appear to have 
been for a long time after a formidable |)arty. They 
were punished or repressed, gome by death, others by 
exile or by the loss of their political privileges.^ The 
family of the tyrants was condemned to perpetual 
banishment^ and appears to have been excepted from 
the most comprehensive decrees of amnesty passed in 
later times.^ On the other hand the fortunate tyran- 
nicides received almost heroic huiiyurs. They were 
either the first or among the first mortals to wliom 
statues were erected at the public expense as the reward 
of virtue/^ Their names never ceased to be repeated 
with affectionate admiration in the convivial songs of 
Athens^ which assigned them a 0ace in the islands of 
the Blessed by the side of Achilles and Tydides^ : and 
when an orator wished to suggest the idea of the highest 
merit and of the noblest services to the cause of liberty, 
he never failed to remind his hearers of Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton. It is probable enough that much of this 
enthusiasm was spurious and artificial as well as mis- 
placed, and that the popular hatred was studiously in- 
flamed against the exiled family by their personal enemies 
and politicfld rivals. But still these efibrts* would have 
been vain^ had not Hippias in the latter years of hia 
government laid a real foundation for the obloquy which 
indiscriminately overwhelmed Ida own fauiis and merits^ 
and those of his house. 

The expulsion of the Pisistratids left the democratical 

1 Andoddet De Myst. 5 100. Amloc. Dr Myst. ^ 78. 

' Flin. N. H. XXXV. u See Wagner ad Chronicon J:'arium ep. 55. 
,v < Athcn. XT. pk essi 
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party which had first raised them to power without a 
leader. The Alcmieonids had alwaya been considered 
as its adversaries^ though they were no less opposed to 
the faction of the nobles, which seems at this time to 

havo been headed by Isagoras. It was btill powerful, 
not only in its wide domains, but in the influence 
derived from birth, which was strengthened by the 
various ties, civil and religious, that united the old sub. 
divisions of the tribes. Cleisthenes found himself, as 
his party had always been, unable to cope with it ; he 
resolved therefore to shift his ground, and to attach 
himself to that popular cause, which Pisistratus had 
used as the stepping-stone of his ambition. His aims 
however were not confined to a teinixirary advantage 
over his rivals : he planned an important change in the 
constitution, which should for ever break the pt)W( r of 
his whole order, by dissolving some of the main links 
by which .their sway was secured. For this purpose, 
having gained the confidence of the commonalty and 
obtained Ihe sanction of the Delphic oracle, he abolished 
the four ancient tribes, and made a fresh geographical 
division of Attica into ten new tribes, each of which 
bore a name derived from some Attic hero. The ten 
tribes were subdivided into districts of various extent, 
called deines, each containing a town or village, as its 
chief place. According to Herodotus there were at first 
but a hundred of these townships, ten in each tribe : 
but as in later times they amounted to upwards of 170, 
and there are no distinct traces left in history of the 
change by which so great an addition was made to the 
original number, the accuracy of ibis statement has 
been doubted. On the other hand it has been thought 
to afford ground for concluding that the tribes of 
Cleisthenes did not include the whole of Attica.^ This 
is one of the questions which depends entirely on the 
view we take of the ancient tribes. . But it seems to be 
at least possible that changes may have taken place after 
the time of Cldsthenes in the interior of Attica, which 

1 Nxebuhr, ii p. 80(j. See Appendix. 
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made it coiiTenient to divide many of the demes.^ It 
18 more difficult to explain the origin of the trans^ 
position, through which denies helonging to the same 
trihe are found at opposite extremities of Attica. Cleis- 
thenes appears to have preserved the ancient phratries^; 
but as they ^\ere now iett insulated by the abolition of 
the tribes to which they belonged, they lost all political 
importancej and retained no other office than that of 
watching over the legitimate succession of their mem- 
bers^ and T^iistering their title to their hereditary dvil 
rights. All the political functions previously discharged 
by the subdivisions of the ancient tribes, particularly 
those connected with the demands of the iitate on the 
property of the citizens '\ were now transferred to the 
newly incorporated townships, each of which was go- 
verned by its local magistrate, the demarch, and held its 
assemblies for the transaction of its peculiar affairs, and 
for ascertaining and recording the number its mem- 
bers. It was necessary for every dtisen, at least for 
all who were not natives of Athens itself, to be entered 
in the register of some township, which was the found- 
ation of all his political rights and duties, as admission 
into the phratries was of those which belonged to him 
in his private capacity. Cleisthcnes at the same time 
increased the strength of the commonalty by making a 
great many new citizens, and he is said to have en- 
franchised not only aliens — and these both residents 
and adventurers ftom abroad — but slaves^: a step, to 
which it would seem he could only have been urged by 
the exigencies of his position, which may have forced 
him to purchase such support on such terms ; and in 
that case it proves the strong hold which the opposite 

* Sec Appendix. 

3 For a contrary opioimi tit Fktner, mo Appendix A. 

* The naucraries. 

4 Aristot. Pol. iii. 1. 10. 9»>Jk^ lipvKinvn ^itavt uai ^fovXevf /MTttxwf. 
As this reading gives no sense, most of the commentators insert another 
Mtu after h^Ckwi. But it seems clear that the slaves could not have been 
mentioned between the two classes of free foreigners. Niebuhr transposes 
xm itvXtuf after fufixouft and interprets the account in a sense con- 
formable to bis peculiar hypothesis (ii. p note 2.). GoetUiAg would 
either strike out Ztithms, or change it to irtkkm. 
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party kept on a great body oi the people, and which it 
was the object of his other measures to loosen. 

We are too little acquainted with the machinery of 
the system which Cleisdienes broke up^ to form a very 

distinct notion of the importance of his innovation : but 
we know enough to convince us that it was not, as 
Herodotus imagined, capricious, or prompted hy the 
mere love of change. It had the ettect of transforming 
the commonalty into a new body, furnished with new 
organs, and breathing a new spirit, which was no longer 
subject to the slightest control from any inflnenee, 
save that of wealth and personal qualities, in the old 
nolnlity. The whole frame of the state was reorganised 
to correspond with the new division of the country. 
The Senate of the Four liundred was increased to Five 
Hundred, that fifty might be drawn from each tribe, 
and the rotation of the presidency was adapted to this 
change, the fifty councillors of each tribe filling that 
office thirty-five, or thirty-six, days in succession, 
and nine coundllorB being elected one from each of the 
other tribes to preside in the Councii, and Ihe Assembly 
of the People, which was now called regularly four 
times in the month, certain business being assigned to 
each meeting. The Heliaca was also distributed into 
ten courts : and the same division henceforth prevailed 
in most of the public offices, though the number of the 
archons remained unchanged. To Cleisthenes also is 
ascribed the formal institution of the oe^ractsm', a 
summary process, by which the people was enabled to 
rid itself of any dtisen who had made himself formi- 
dable or suspicious, without any proof, or even im- 
putation, of guilt, and thougli liis inHucncc a\ as the 
legitimate fruit of superior abihty or merit. Solon had 
enacted that no law relating to the rights of individual 
citizens (in the nature of the Roman pfivilegium), 
should be passed by less than a minority of 6000 
voices. But the power tacitly conferred by this re* 
striction was now expressly defined or enlarged, so as 

1 ii^lian. V, H. xiii. 23. and Pcrizoniua. 
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to permit not merely an absolute but a relative majority 
of the same number^ by secret votes^ to send any 
obnoxious citizen into exile for ten yeanu Such an 
expedient marks the weak and unsettled state of a 
goTemment which could find it necessary for its safety^ 
but, repugnant as it is to the abstract ])rinciples of 
justice, and only to be palliated by the |)t'c uliar dangers 
to which a (ireek democracy was exposed, and thousfh 
it was often mischievously abused^ it may be questioned 
whether it was not a salutary precaution^ not only as it 
proved a timely check on die ambition of aspiring 
individuals, but as it allayed or gave vent to the public 
uneasiness, which might otherwise have broken out into 
violence and bloodshed. 

These changes, and the influence they acquired for 
their author^ reduced the party of Isagoras to- utter 
weakness, and they saw no prospect of maintaining 
themselves but by foreign aid. Isagoras had courted 
the favour of Cleomenes^ when he came on his last ex. 
pedition ; as it was reported, by overlooking his fami. 
Uarity with his wife* He now solicited his assistance, 
and at his suggestion the Spartan king sent a herald to 
Athens, to revive the old imputation against the Alc- 
maonids, and to require the expulsion of the accursed 
race. Cleisthenes, against whom the attack was prin- 
cipally directed, either dreading the cry which had so 
often proved disastrous to his house, or unwilling to 
expose his country to invasion on his own account, 
withdrew from Athens, but Cleomenes, encouraged 
rather than appeased by this concession, soon followed 
his herald to take advantage of it, and to reduce the 
Athenians under the dominion of Isagoras. He brought 
but a small force with him ; yet the people, dismayed 
by the absence of their leader, suffered him at first to 
act as if he was absolute master. He began by banishing 
700 families designated by Isagoras, and then proceeded 
to suppress the Council of the Five Hundred, and to 
lodge the government in the hands of Three Hundred 
of his friend*s partisans. When however the coundllora 
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resisted this attempt^ the people took heart, aiid, Cleo- 
menes and Ibagoras having occupied the citadel, rose in 
a body^ and besieged them there. As they were not 
pr^red to sustain a siege, they capitulated on the 
third day : Cleomenes and Isagoras were permitted *to 
depart with the Lacedemonian troops, but they were 
compelled to abandon their adherents to the mercy of 
their enemies. All were put to death, and Cleisthenes 
and tlie 700 banished families returned aiuiaphauily to 
Athens. 

It was soon heard that Cleomenes was making active 
preparations to avenge his humiliating defeat^ and to 
restore Isagoras. The Athenians in their first alarm 
sent envoys to Sardis, to conclude an alliance with 
Persia, or rather to seek its protection. As this em- 
bassy was not attended with any immediate eflf^t^ it 
will be more fitly noticed when we come to the history 
of the events which led to the Persian war. Cleomt nes 
having collected all the forces he could raise in Pt lo- 
ponnesus, and being joined by his colleague Demaratus, 
invaded Attica on the side of Eleusis, while the Thebans, 
who had concerted their operations with him, took the 
towns of (Enoe, and Hysiie, on the northern frontier, 
and the Chalddfians, crossing over Irom finbcea, ravaged 
the eastern coast. The Athenians^ for the present 
neglecting these new enemies^ marched with all their 
forces against the Spartans. But before battle was 
joined, the Corinthians^ ashamed of being made the 
instruments of Cleomenes in an unjust quarrel, quitted 
the army and returned home, and Demaratus, perhaps 
on the ground that he had not been informed of the 
otgect of the expedition, refused his concurrence. The 
rest of ihe Pdoponnesian allies, seeing the two kings at 
variance^ followed the example of the Corinthians, and 
Cleomenes was compelled to abandon his enterprise. 
His resentment against his colleague produced important 
consequences ; the immediate effect of their disagree- 
ment was a law which the Spartans passed^ that thdr 
two kings should never in future take the fidd together. 
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The Athenians, now at liberty to punish the a^p^esBion 
of their northern neighbours, marched toward the 
£uripus to attack Chalcis. In Bccotia they were met 
by Thebans^ whom they defeated with great 
daughter^ and took 700 prisonen. The same day they 
croaaed the Straits^ and won t victory oyer the Chal- 
eidiana, from which they reaped a very important 
advantage. It enabled them to parcel out the estates 
of the great Chalcidian landowners among 4000 Attic 
colonists, who stiU retained their connection with Athens, 
and as often as they would might exercise tlieir fran- 
chise there. This addition to the Attic territory was 
the more valuaUe^ hecauae, while it provided so many 
families with a maintenance^ it afforded means of rai»- 
ing a body of cavalry^ the force in which Attica waa 
most deficient The fetters in which the Theban and 
Chalcidian prisoners groaned^ till they were ransomed, 
were hung up on the walls of a temple in the citadel, 
as a monumtnt of Athenian valour, and a brazen chariot 
was dedicated to Athene as a tenth of the ransom, with 
an inscription conunemorating this first achievement of 
the emancipated commonwealth. The event draws a 
remark from Herodotus worthy to be quoted. The 
AUienians then/' he says, grew mighty. And it is 
plain, not in one matter only, but in every way, that 
liberty is a brave thing : seeing that the Athenians, so 
long as they were lorded over, were no whit l>etter men 
at feats of arms than any of their neighbours, but as 
soon as they were rid of tiieir lords, they got far ahead* 
This therefore shows that^ while they were kept uuder^ 
they cared not tt> conquer^ as men toiling for a master ; 
but^ when they were set frte^ none gmdged his labour 
for his own good." 

The Thebans burnt to revenge their disgrace, hut, 
disheartened by their late defeat, they betook them- 
selves to the Delphic god for advice. By the usual 
• course of an unintelligible oracle, and an ingenious inter- 
pretation, they were directed to seek aid from ^gin% 
which at diis time had attained to its highest pitdi of 
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progperity, and was crowded with an indnitrioua popu^ 
lation^ enriehed by commerce, and adorned with the 
finest works of early art* They bore a mortal grudge 
against the Athenians from the recollection of what 
thev had done and suffered in an old (ju irrcl that had 
arisen between the two states on the subject of Epi- 
daiirus, and they now rea(Uly promised their aid to the 
Thelwnsj and while the latter renewed their hostilities 
on the northern frontier^ crossed over with a squadron 
of galleys of war> landed on various parts of the Attic 
coast, plundered many of the maritime towns, and did 
great damage. The Athenians were preparing to reta* 
liate wuhout delay on jJEgina, in jjpite of an oracle, 
dictated apparently by a cautious policy, rather than by 
any unfriendly spirit, which bad them put off their 
vengeance for another generation, when their attention 
was diverted from this quarter by inteUigence of a new 
danger. The Spartans had by this time detected the 
fraud that had been practised on them llirough the 
contrivance of Cleisthenes by the Pythian priestess, and 
deeply regretted that they had been induced to ruin 
their old friends the Pisistratids for the sake of a 
thankless people. Their regret was embittered by the 
discovery of some ancient predictions, which Cleomenes 
professed to have found in the citadel of Athens, 
when it was abandoned by the Pisistratids^ and whidli 
threatened Sparta with manifold ii^uries from the 
Athenians* Seeing then, Herodotus observes, that llie 
Athenians were growing powerful, and were by no 
means willing to submit to them, and reflecting that if 
they were left at liberty they would become a match for 
Laced icm on, but that if they were made to stoop to a 
tyranny, they would be weak and submissive, for these 
reasons they sent to Sigeum, where Hippias was then 
dwelling, and invited him to Sparta. When he arrived, 
they summoned a congress of deputies from their Pelo- 
ponnesian allies, and in their presence lamented the 
wrong they had done to the Pisistratids, and the hurt 
wliich had thence ensued to thenibelvejs, and proposed. 
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as the only means of carfaing ^e growing insolence of 
the Athenian people^ that all should unite their forces 
in an expedition against Attica^ for the purpose of re- 
storing Hippias to the station from which they hail 
deposed him. The greater part of the allies, however, 
appear to have pLTceived, that, though it inight well 
suit the interest of Sparta to keep Attica subject to a 
creature of her own^ they should reap no fruit but 
shame from the part they were called upon to. take 
in this act of injustice. No one however ventured to 
declare his dissent^ till the Corinthian deputy Sosicles^ 
in vehement language, remonstrated with the Spartans 
on their inconsistency, in chLablishing at Athens a 
form of government dirtctly contrary to the spirit of 
their own institutions, and ri cited the calamities which 
Corinth had endured under the tyranny of Periander. 
His eloquence encouraged the other deputies to declare 
their sentiments^ and all with one accord loudly ex- 
claimed against the Spartan proposal. The Spartans 
were forced to yield to the unanimous wishes of their 
allies^ and to ahandon their design. Hippias, before 
the congress broke up, is said to have })ro[)hi sied, that 
the time would come when tlie Corinthians would have 
the greatest cause to regret tliat they had saved Athens 
from the Pisistratids. He soon after returned to Sigeum, 
and thence proceeded to the court of Darius^ where 
he remained for many years, nourishing hopes which 
were destined to be signally disappointed. But, before 
we begin to relate the events by which he was brought 
once more to Attica, it will be necessary to turn for a 
while from- (Greece itself, to take a view of the state and 
progress of the Greeks in other parts of the world. 
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CHAP. XIL 

THE OOIiQNIBS OP TRB ORBEKS^ AND TRB PROORim 

OF ART AND LITERATURE FROM THE HOMERIC AGE 
TO TUB PERSIAN WAR. 

The history of the Greek colonies is connected but par- 
tially^ and in yarying d^rees^ with that of the mother 
country* A complete description and enumeration of 
ihem would be foreign to our present purpose. But a 

general survey of them is necessary to give an adequate 
conception of the magnitude of the (Grecian world, when, 
dilated beyond its original bc)un(ls_, it comprised extensive 
tracts of coast on tlie seas inclosed by the three ancient 
continents; and a sketch of the most prominent features 
of their ordinary condition^ and relations to their parent 
states^ is requisite to place them in the proper lights 
and will contribute to illustrate the Greek character^ 
and its habits of thinking and feeling. Some of them, 
however^ will demand more particular notice, partly on 
account of the effects produced by them on the course 
of events in Greece, and partly on account of the impulse 
which they gave to the intellectual progress of their 
nation, and of the human race. 

We pass over the doubtful legends of the colonies 
planted by several of the heroes on or after their return 
from the siege of Troy, as by Agamemnon and Calchas 
on the coast of Asia, by the sons of Theseus in Thrace, 
by lalmenus in the Euxine, by Diomed, Philoctetes, 
Epeus, Menestheus, and others in Italy, and by the 
never-resting wanderer Ulysses in the remoter regions 
of the West. We have already intimated that though 
it is impossible to distinguish between truth and false-* 
hood in these stories^ they appear not to have been 
wholly gromidIe88» But the eariiest Greek colonies 
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■which can safely pronounced historical, were those 
ivhich issued out of the event, or rather the series of 
events^ commonly called the JEolian migration. This 
has generally been considered as the first of the great 
movemente produced hy the irruption of the ^olians into 
Boeotia^ and of the Dorians into Peloponnesus. Ach«* 
ans^ driven from their homes^ and seeking new seats in 
East^ are believed to have been joined in Boeotia^ through 
which they were passing to their place of embarkation^ 
by a part both of the ancient inhabitants of Bceotia and 
of their iEolian conquerors. The latter seem to liave 
been predominant, not in numbers^ probably, but in 
influence ; for from them the migration is said to have 
been called the Jiouotian, as well as the -^olian. The 
emigrants were headed by chiefs who claimed descent 
from Agamemnon and the main body embarked at 
the port of Aulis^ from which he had led the Greek 
armament against Troy. They took the same direction^ 
and settled first on the isle of Lesbos^ where they 
founded m cities. Other detachments occupied ihe 
opposite coast of Asia, from the foot of Ida to the 
mouth of the Hermus. That this was ihe real origin 
ot the greater part of these ^olian settlements, there is 
no reason to doubt ; but it does not seem necessary on 
this account to reject the tradition, that a migration 
from Pclo[K)nnesus toward the East had begun before 
the Dorian conquest. Orestes himself was sometimes 
said to have led an Achsan colony to Lesbos^ or to 
Tenedos ; according to others he only began the expe* 
dition, and died in Arcadia ; but it was prosecuted by 
his son PenthiluSy who reached Thraoe. Archelaus, 
son of Penthilua, crossed the Hellespont, and Gras, 
the son of Archelaus> first conquered Lesboa* Another 
band> conducted by Cleves and Malaus^ likewise descend* 
ants of Agamemnon^ is said to have set out about the 
same time with that of Penthilus, but to have been long 
detained iu Locris, near mount Phricium. On its arrival 

^ An Agamemnon, l<inG: of Cum a, Tnontioripd by Pollux, ix. 83 , whose 
daughter Demodice was said by some authors to have married Midat the 
PtUTgian, and to have oqfneil the fltit money* 
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in Asia, it found Pelasgians still in possession of the 

coast, but reduced to great weakness by the Trojan war. 
The invaders at length took their chief town Larissa, 
by means of a fort built in its ncip^hbourhood, which,, as 
a city, preserved the name of Neon Teichos (Newcastle), 
They then founded Cuma, wliich from their sojourn near 
theLocrian mountain, obtained the epithet Phriconis, and 
became the principal of the ^olian cities on the continent. 

The inference which we should he inclined to draw 
from th€»e accounts is^ that the ^oliaa migration may 
BOt improbably be regarded as^ in its or^n^ a con- 
tinuation of the earlier enterprises of tiie Achaean cbiefa 
against the same part of Asia^ or, at all events^ as an 
effect, not of necessity, but of the attractive influence of 
LliL' iieh and beauiiful land from which the heroes of a 
former generation had returned laden with spoil and 
glory. But it would seem that for uiore tlian a century 
after the arrival of the first colonists, new adventurers 
continued to flock in, driven from liome, as well as 
attracted by the distant region. The ancient ^olian 
cities on the main-land, those of J£olis, as it was some- 
times called, amounted to eleven: but about tiiirty 
others were founded or occupied by Cuma and Lesbos 
in the territory of Priam, which tiie Lesbians seem 
to have daimed as legitimate heirs to the conquests of 
Agamemnon. 

Southward, from the Hermus to the Mapander, a 
tract which, in the opinion of Herodotus, if not so ex- 
uberantly fruitful us the vale of the Caicus, and the 
adjacent plains of 3'olis, enjoyed a still happier climate, 
fell to the lot of the adveiUurers who embarked in the 
Ionian migration. They were mostly ionians, who, 
wlien dislodged by the Achsans from their seats on the 
Corinthian gulf, took refuge in Attica, and probably 
assisted in repelling that invasion of the Dorians in 
which Codrus devoted himself for his country. Here 
tiiey seem to have been joined by other fiigitives and 
soldiers of fortune from various parts of Greece, in 
paiticalar by a considenible bimd of Phocians. Attica 

o 2 
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could not afford a permanent abode for these strangers, 
and a dispute which arose after the death of Ccdrus, 
about the succession to the throne, gave them leaders 
from the royal family, and perhaps hastened their de- 
parture. Medoo> the heir apparent, was lame ; and his 
brother Neleus contended that this defect disqualified 
him for reigning. But when the Delphic oracle 
decided in favour of Medon, Neleus^ with fleveral of his 
brothers and of their Pyliaii danamen, put himself at 
the head of the emigrants. In their passage across the 
^gffian many formed settlements in the Cyclades and 
other islands^ and in process of time Delos became a 
common sanctuary of the Ionian race. The Asiatic 
coast, henceforth called Ionia, and the neighbouring 
islands of Chinos and Sainos, were at this time inhabited 
by tribes of various origin, some of wliich, as the Carians, 
the Leleges, and the descendants of the Cretan colonists, 
had been long in possession of the country^ while others 
had been recently driven from Greece by causes similar 
to those which produced .the Ionian migi ation. The new 
inyaders appear readily to have united with all but the 
Caiians and the Leleges, who were commonly expelled or 
exterminated. Twelve independent states were gradually 
formed, whkh^ notwithstanding the widely different ele* 
ments of which they were composed, a diversity no doubt 
connected with that of the dialects which they spoke in 
the time of Herodotus, all assuiiieil ilit; Ionian nani(\ and 
were regarded as parts of one nation. Herodotus thinks 
that they were designedly confined to this mimbt r, which 
was that of the Peloponnesian towns abandoned to the 
Achseans, and which appears to have prevailed from the 
earliest times in the Ionian institutions ; yet we shall see^ 
reason for doubting whether they were not acddentaUy 
reduced to it. 

These twelve colonies were Samoa, Chios (the chief 
town in each bore the name of the island), MUetw, 
MyuSy Priene, Ephesus, Colophon, Ldtedus, Teas, 
ErythrtB, ClazomemB, and Phocisa. The accounts left 
to ui> of their foundation are bcaiity, and not always 
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easily reconciled. We shall notice some of them to 
show the mixed character of the population. Hero- 
dotus seems to consider Miletus as the place where the 
original settlers might boasL of tlie purest Ionian blood. 
This was the seat chosen by Nclciis himself. His fol- 
lowers massacred all the males whom they found iliere^ 
Carians according to Herodotus^ and forced the women 
to become their wives* ^ Herodotus does not mention 
the Cretans, who^ according to Ephonisy inhabited the 
old town of Miietos, while Neleus fixed on a site 
nearer to the sea, commanding four harbours^ all since 
filled up by the depositions of the Meander, one of 
which was capable of containing a fleet Myus and 
Priene were also wrested from the Carians, the former 
by Cydrelus, a bastard sou of Codnis : in Priene the 
lonians, headed by iEpytus, son oi Neleus, are said to 
have been associated with Thebans, led by Phi iotas, 
who are perhaps no other than the Cadmeans men- 
tioned by Herodotus among the foreign tribes who 
shared the Ionian conquest. The same dialect was 
spoken in these three towns, Androclus, son of Codrus, 
led his followers to EphesnSj which was inhabited 
chiefly by Leleges and Lydians, who were expelled by 
the lonians. But the temple of the goddess (probably 
of Asiatic origin) in whom the Greeks recognised their 
Artemis, aflbrded an asylum to a considerable number 
of suppliants, among whom were women said to have 
sprung from the Amazons, its reputed founders. Co- 
lophon was in the possession of Cretans, who had taketi 
the place of the earlier Carian population. With tliem 
the lonians, under Damasichthon and Promethus, sons 
of Codrus, agreed to dwell on terms of equality. Another 
son of Codrus, Andrsemon or Andropompus, drove the 
Carians ont of Lebedus. Strabo seems to intimate^ that 

> Niebuhr 0« 1^) considers this as an example of the ordinary prac- 
ttce oftiie etrly Greek colonista. Herodotus (1. 146.) teems to speak of it 

as an unusual case, and adds that the women transmitted the n^s^jntment 
wiUi which they viewed their rude lovers to their daughters, whom they 
bound by oaths, never to share tMiv meals with their husbands, nor to 
salute them by their names; perhaps a legendary oxplTnation of MMne 
peculiar features in the relations between the sexes at Miietus. 
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he was obliged to take up a position at a neighbouring 

place called Artis, before he could make himself master 
of the town. Teos had been previously occupied by 
Minyans from Orchomenus, led by a chief called Atha- 
mas, wlio is said to have been a descendant of the 
ancient hero of that name. They were intcnniiii^led 
with the Carians ; and the lonians, on their arrival, 
were peaceably admitted to a share in the colony^ which 
not long after received a fresh band of adventurers from 
Attica, commanded by chiefs of the Une of Codrus^ and 
another from Boeotia. It seems to have been later 
before Erythne became a member of the Ionian body : 
for Onopus^ or Cleopus^ son of Codrus^ is said to have 
settled there with a band of followers collected from aU 
the Ionian cities. He found, it is said, a population 
composed of Cretans, Carians, Lycians, and ramphy- 
lians^, with whom he formed an amicable union. 

All these towns were in existence, some perhaps flou- 
rishing, before the Ionian migration ; but Clazomense 
and Phoctea owed their origin to that event. ClazomenaB 
was founded by Ionian ^(vanderers, mingled with a larger 
body of emigrants^ who had quitted Cleonse and Phlius 
after the Dorian invasion : a coahtion indicating a na<* 
tional affinity, which is confirmed by the early history 
of Peloponnesas. Phociea^ lying at the northern ex* 
tremity of lonia^ was built on ground obtained by com- 
pact from ihe Cumsans^ by a colony of Phodans. 
They had been furnished with the means of transport 
by two Athenians, Philogenes and Damon, who shared 
their fortunes. Yet the lonians would not acknowledge 
them as hrethron, until they had accepted princes of 
the line of Codrus from Erythrte and Teos, 

It is difficult to determine what share the lonians 
ftcm Attica had in the population of Chios. The poet 
Ion, a native of the island, and contemporary of Hero- 
dotus, related) that at the time of the migration it was 

^ Pausantas telU us C^ii. 3. 7.) that the Carians had settled as friends, 
the Lycians as kinsmen* of the Cretans, who were believed to have been 
followers of Erythrtis son of Rh:i(lamanthy«« ; and thnt the Pamphylians 
were Greeks who had wandered with Calchas alter the iaii of Troy. Their 
name probably marked a tribe oonpoaed ef many raceti 
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inhabited by CAiians^ Abantes fnm Eubcea^ and Cre* 
tan8> all governed hj a prince named HectoTj who, 
* though of £uboean origin, made war on the Carians and 
Abantes, and expelled them from the idand ; after which 
be was admitted into the Ionian confederation. Strabo 
on the other hand says^ that Egertius led a mixed mill, 
litude to CJhios^ but docs not mention the quarter from 
which it came. It seems most probable that the island 
received colonists I'lom EiyiUnc, which lay on liio c^])- 
posite coast, as we find it taking a part in the rovoiu- 
tions of Erythne'j and as they were distinguishtd from 
all the other Ionian cities by a peculiar dialect* We 
do not find any more distinct account of the mode in 
which Samoi attained to the same rank : though in 
<Mlier respects its early history seems somewhat clearer. 
It had received an Ionian cokmy originaUy sprung from 
Epidaurus, which shsred it with its ancient inhal^tsnts^ 
the Leleges. The Ephedans under Androdus made 
war on the new settlers^ and succeeded in driving them 
out of the iaiand. A part crossed the sea to Samothrace, 
(which according to some authors derived its name from 
them, having been before called Dardania) and there 
united with the Tyrrlunian IVlasgians: but another 
body seized a place called Anaa, on the opposite shore 
of Asia, and there waited for an opportunity of return- 
ing to Samos. They found means of doing so ten years 
after, and ^ected the Ephesians. It must have been 
after this event that they took thdr place in the Ionian 
body, to whidi indeed their origin gave lihem a daim, 
though they were not governed by Attic princes, but by 
the descendants of the old Epidaurian kings. It was 
perhaps a necessary concession to the power and im« 
portance of the island. We are the less entitled to 
suppose that any other loiiians were blended with them, 
as the dialect of Samo6 was pecuUar to itself* 

^ Athcnasus, vi. p. 25a, from Hippias, an Erythnean author, who re- 
lated that Cnciput was mimlcred at tea bf arane Alte fViendt, wbo with 

aid afforded by the tyrants of Chim, Airsphirlus nnd Polvtccniis, estab- 
linhefX an oppressive oligarchy at Enrthrs, which was ailerwarcU over* 
tbiowa to7 iufpotei teochcr nf Qaogm, 
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To these twelve cities another was subsequently added^ 
which has had the extraordinary fortune to retain its 
name and its prosperity to the present day. This was 
Smyrna: according to Herodotus originally an jfiolian 
colony^ treacherously seized by a body of ezUes from 
Colophon : but another account, resting apparently on 
better autliority, represents it as tiriit Ibuiuletl by luiiians 
from J^jhesus, where a part of the ancient town once 
bore the name of SmyrnaJ It was wrested from these 
settlers by the i^^.olians, and tlie Colophon ian refugees, 
though they acquired it by violence, might be con- 
sidered as asserting a rightful claim* It is perhaps only 
a distorted form of the same account, which describes 
Smyrna as having succeeded to the place of a town 
called Melite^ the thirteenth of the list, which was de- 
stroyed by the common consent of the other twelve.' 
But die whole story raises a doubt as to tiie reason 
assigned by Herodotus for the number of the Ionian 
states. 

The jsouth-west corner of the Asiatic peninsula, and 
the neighbouring islands, were occupied nearly at the 
same period by colonists of a different race. Several of 
the Dorian conquerors themselves were ilrawn into tlie 
tide of migration, and led bands, composed partly of 
their own countrymen, and partly of the conquered 
Achsans, to the coast of Asia. The most celebrated of 
these expeditions is that which we have abeady had 
occasion to mention, of the Argive Althsmenes, who, 
leaving one division of his followers in Crete, proceeded 
with the rest to lUiodes, where, according to a legend 
which probably arose out of ^s colony, the Heradeid 
Tlepolemus had founded the cities of Lindus, lalyms^ 
and CauiiruSj before the Trojan war. About the same 
time Halicarnassus was founded by Dorians from Troe- 
zen, and Cnidus, on the same coast, by others from 
Laconia : a third band from Epidaurus took ])ossession 
of the island of Co*, which rivalled its parent in the 
worship of Esculapius, These six colonies formed an 

i 8tnAM!|XlT.p^esai ^ a Vltnnriiiibiv.l. 
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association^ from which several others of the same race, 
aad in their neighbourhood^ were excluded, and which, 
after HalicamatiBUB had been compelled to withdraw 
from it, was distinguished by ihe name of the Dorian 
pentapolia, Rhodes was probably the parent of most 
of the Greek colonies on the south coast of Asia Minor, 
.se\ cral of which were ascribed to Argos, from which 
she herself sprang. She may also have contributed to 
form the Greek population of Lycia, a race renowned 
for its lu roic valour^ and for the wisdom of its political 
institutions ; though there i?^ no reason to question its 
Cretan origin, and its early connection ^\•\&^ Greece, 
which appears both in the Homeric story of Bellerophon, 
and in the legend that the country owed its name to 
Lycus, son of the Attic king Pandion. We even find 
traces of Greek adventurers ^r inland, in Fisidia, where 
the Ldeges formed part of the ancient population, and 
Selge, the most considerable of the Pisidian towns> and 
Sagalassus, boasted a Laeonian origin. 

To the same period, the century following the Do- 
rian conquest, may probably be referred the Greek 
colonies in Cyprus, though most of them claimed a 
much liigher antiquity, and ascribed their foundation to 
the heroes who had fought at Troy : as Paphus to the 
Arcadian Agapenor, Amathus and others to followers 
of Agamemnon, Soli to the sons of Theseus, Salamis to 
Teucer, whose son Ajax was believed to have founded 
the temple of Jupiter at Olbe, in the mountains of 
CiUda, where the priests, who were also princes of the 
surrounding district, long assumed ihe names of Ajax, 
or Teuoer.i 

We must here drop the history of the Asiatic colo- 
nies, to which we shall shortly return, to observe their 
condition and progress. A long interval seems to have 
elapsed before tlie state of the mother country gave 
occasion to new migrations, and then they took for tlie 
most part an opposite direction. It was in the course 
of the century following the beginning of the 01ym«» 

' SIralMSJLiv.piSTS. 
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piads^ that the Greeks estahlished themselves on the 
coast of Sicily, and spread so far over the south of 
Italy, that it acquired the name of Great, or the 
Greater, Greece. I'htse colonies, like those of Asia^ 
were of various origin, some iEolian or Achrean, 
some Dorian, some Ionian. The lonians led the way ; 
and the city of Chalcis in Euboea, perhaps' originally 
inhabited by an Ionian race, but which is said to have 
receiyed Athenian settlers both before and after the 
- Trqjan war, sent out^ if not the first Greek adventurers 
who explored the Italian and Sicilian ooast^ yet the first 
who were known to haye gained a permanent footing 
there. Indeed, according to a generally received tradi. 
tion, Cuma, in the part of Italy afterwards called Cam- 
pania, was founded by a Chalcidian colony, in the 
middle of the century following the return of the Hera- 
cleids ; and one of the dates assigned for its foundation 
would even make it recede that of the iEohan Cuma, 
from which the Campanian dty was believed to have 
derived both its name and a part of its population. It 
seems better to sappose that its antiquity has been 
greatly exaggerated^ than that it owed its name to a 
third Cnma in Eubcea^ which is ollierwise totally nn-* 
known* But it is singular that, according to the com- 
mon calculation, for three centuries no adventurers 
fbllowed in the same track ; and that even then, if we 
may believe Ephorus, the fust Greek settlement in 
Sicily was the result of a fortunate chance, which 
revealed the richness of the country, and the weakness 
of its inhabitants, to Theocles, an Athenian, who was 
driven upon its coast. Till then the Greeks are said 
to have been deterred no less by the ferocity of the 
islanders^ than by the Etruscan pirates who infested 
their waters. On his return to Greece^ Theocles first 
endeavoured to induce his fellow citizens to send out a 
colony to Sidlyj and when he failed in this attempt, 
addressed himself to the Chalcidiana> with whom he 
was more 8UCce8BluI.i Chalcis was at this tune, as for 

' Strabo, vi. p. 2o7. 
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more than two centuries afterward, under the govern- 
ment of the great landownerB^ who seem to have had 
poUtical motives for encouraging emigration among the 
poorer citizens. It had perhaps already planted seve* 
ral colonies in the peninank^ whidi^ with the three 
bnuiches that it thzowa out toward the aoath-eaaty fonni 
80 remarkable a featnre in the aspect of the iBgsan sea^ 
and (which hence acquired the name of ChakidieS, 
though a considerable part of its Greek population was 
derived from Eretria, the neighbour and rival of ('Ualcis. 
The isle of Naxos also took a part in the colony which 
Theocles led from Chalcis to the west : a part so im- 
portant, that the name of Naxo,^ was given to the town 
which it founded on the eastern coast of Sicily^ though 
Chalcis was acknowledged as its parent. The date of 
this event may be most probably fixed at OL xi. 2. • 
B. C. 735.1 

Sicily was at this time inhabited by at leait fonr dis. 
tinct races: by SieanianSj whom Thucydidiea coBBidera aa 
a tribe of the Iberians^ who^ sprung perhaps from 
Africa, had overspread Spain and the adjacent coasta^ 

and even remote islands of the Mediterranean; by Sicels, 
an Italian people, probably not more foreign to the 
Greeks than the Pelasgians, who had heen driven out 
of Italy hy tlie progress of the Oscan or Ausonian race, 
and in their turn had pressed the Sicanians back toward 
the southern and western parts of the island, and them- 
selves occupied so large a portion of it as to give their 
name to the whole. Of the other races the Phcenicians 
were, in possession of several points on the coasts and of 
some ndf^bonring islets, from which they canried on 
their commerce with the natives. The fourth people, 
. which inhabited the towns of £ryx and Eg^ta^ or 
Segesta, at the western end of the island, and bore ihe 
namt of Elymlans^ was probably composed of different 
tribes^ varying in their degrees of aiiiuity to the Greeks; 

1 This however cannot be safely inferred from Conon. 20. There Is no 

proof that Conon's Tlu f t ius i«, as Raoul ^'iH ln tte assumes (Hist de^COl. 
Ox. ui. p. HKXt.) the same person with Theocles the fouoder of Hailos, 
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ibcmgh we caniiot adopt the Greek legend, which repre- 
sent^ them as fugitives from Troy^ mixed with Pho* 
dans^ or with followers of Philoctetes ; and Thucydides 
himself seems to mark the uncertainty of the tradition, 

by observing that the Chalcidians under Theocles were 
tli<j first Greeks who gained a footiiiu; in Sicily. 

The Sicels and the Phamicians p^ra liially retreated 
before the Greeks, whose colonies^ in the course of a 
century, covered the eastern and southern sides of the 
island. But the Sicels maintained themselves in the 
inland and on the north coast, and the Phoenicians, or 
Carthaginians^ who succeeded them^ estabhshed them- 
selves in the west, where they possessed the towns of 
Matifa, Soku, and Panormus, destined^ under the name 
of Pa^rmo, to become the capital of Sidly. The ChaU 
ddians of Naxos soon after planted the new colonies of 
Xteoniium and Caiana, and die two cities which com. 
mand the straits were also of Chalcidian origin. The 
peculiarly advantageous site of Messtna had before 
attracted the Sicels, who, from the form of its harbour, 
gave their town the name of Zaavle (a sickle). It was 
then si?ized by pirates from the Itahan Cuma, who 
were afterward strengthened by new adventurers from 
Chalcis* Rhegium is said to have been founded, under 
the 'immediate direction of the Delphic oracle^ by a 
band of Chalcidians, who had been consecrated to 
ApoUo, after the manner of the Italian Sacred Spring, 
to avert a famine, and were joined by Messenxan esdlea 
forced to quit tfadr country on the fdl of Ithom^.^ 

But the Greek cities in Sidly which rose to the high, 
est pitch of prosperity and renown, were of Dorian 
foundation. Of these Syracuse was founded the year 
after Naxos by Corinthians under a leader named 
Archills, a lleradeid, and prob;d)ly of the ruling caste, 
who appears to have been compelled to quit his country^ 

1 SCnibo and Heraclides aMign a diffbrent epoch and motive for 'this 
Messenian migration, which they refer to the civil dissensions in Tvfesscnia 
which preceded the lirst wac. But the Messenians who went into exile as 
wtttiiaiwof Andraclus, teem ftrnn Pam^ Iv. li, 3, (quoted by Hmller Dor. 
i» 7. 9.) not to have left FdoponmiaiL 
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to avoid the effects of the indignation which he had 
excited by a horrible outrage committed in a family of 
lowor rank J He was accompanied by another Hera- 
cleid^ Chersicrates^ whom he left with a division of his 
followers in the island of Corcyra, then inhabited by 
Liburnians^ and by a colony of Eretrians^ who were 
expelled by the Corinthisns. Corcyra was only one^ 
though the most important of a series of colonies 
planted by Corinth on the eastern coast of the Adriatic 
and the Ionian sea, Syracuse became in course of time 
the parent of other Sidlian cities^ ^i^o^^ which Cama- 
rina was the most considerable. Mvgara, which had 
not long become iiulcpciidt nt of Corinth^ followed her 
ancient sovereign in this fii ld of enterprise, though, as 
her position naturally directrd lirr attention to an oppo« 
site quarter, her most flourishing and celebrated cola* 
nies lay on the coasts of the Propontis and the Bospo- 
rus^ where^ about a century after the foundation of 
Rome^ she planted the future rival of die eternal city^ 
Byzantium. In Sicily^ Megarian adventurers^ after 
many Ticissitudes, succeeded in establishing themselyes 
at Hybkt, which was betrayed to them by a Sicel chief, 
and was henceforth called the ffyhlaan Megara, but 
became most famous as the mother of the aspiring and 
ill-falcd Selinus. (b. c. f)28.) Forty-five years after 
Syracuse Gcla was founded by a baud collected from 
Crete and Rhodes, chiefly from Lindus, and about a 
century later (b. c. 582) sent forth settlers to the 
banks of the Acragas, where they built Agrigmtum. 
Jlimera, long the only Greek city on the north side of 
the island, was peopled by a colony composed of ChaU 
cidians from Zancl^, and of Dorians, exiles from Syra. 
cose. 

Within half a century after the Greeks first set foot 
in Sicily^ they founded most of the great cities in the 
south of Italy. The rivals Sybaris and Crottm were both 

of Achaean origin, though in the former the Achaean 
colonists were accompanied by Troezenians^ whom 

1 Flutaich, Am. Narr. ii. 
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tbey afterwards expelled, and the latter received settlers 
from Lacoiiia, who may have been accompanied by 
some Dorians. Such seems also to have been the case 
with Locri, called, from the neighbouring promontory, 
Z^phyrium, the Epizephyrinn, The ancients them- 
selves were not agreed whether it was founded by the 
Locrians of Opus, or by those of the Crissaean gulf. 
It seems dear that it owed a part of its population to 
die aristocratical jealousy of the parent state, which ex» 
duded the offspring of marriages contracted between 
parties of unequal birth, from the enjoyment of political 
rights.' At Locri also the Achseans, and perhaps the 
Dorians, of Laconia, took a share in the colony. Ta^ 
rentum, occupied, on the occasion already related, by 
Laconian settlers at the end of the first Messenian war^ 
seems to have been still earlier peopled by a Hellenic 
race, though they are variously described as Cretans, 
or Achsans. Subsequently Sybaris invited a new 
colony of Achsans to take possession of Metapontum, 
which, according to the common Greek tradition, had 
been before founded, in Ihe general dispersion of the 
Betum from Troy, by foUowers of Nestor : Ephorus, 
perhaps on better historical ground, related that its first 
founder was a chief named Daulius, who ruled at 
Crissa, The domiiiioii of the Greeks in this region 
was extended and secured by several flourishing colonies 
of the greater cities, among which Posidoyim (Pacstum), 
by its ruins, still attests the andent power and magnifi^ 
cence of Sybaris. 

In the latter half of the sevenib centmry before our 
era, a country perhaps still richer and more delightful 
than any hitherto mentioned was opened to the Greeks^ 
We have already given an account of the migration in 
whidi Theras led a colony, chiefly of the Minyan race, 

» See Heyne Opusc. ii. p. 46. The new fragmenU of Polybius (Mai ii, 
p. 384." rcjn ;-i n! tlio Locrians to have been allies of Sparta in tiw hr t Mes- 
aeoiao war, which ia also intimated by Euatatbiua on Dioa p. ^i4. But it 
does not appear bow tbej olherwiie MM^iHrffi lAs parHeipaUon Sparta 
in the colonisation qf Locri^ at HucUcr remarkt io a note vol. i pu M6. of 
the JElogiish traoalatioo. 
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from Laconia to the island then called Callist^, which 

is said from him to have taken the name of Thera.* 
•We do not venture, amid the contradictory staltinents 
of the ancient authors on a siiViject in its own nature 
obscure, to determine tlie causes which, hctw^ecn l\)ur 
and five centuries later, induced Battus, one of the 
principal citizens of Thera^ to undertake an expedition 
to the north coast of Africa. One account represents 
his enterprise as the result of civil discord^ : and this, 
though seemingly at Tariance with the traditions of the 
two places where the truth might have heen supposed 
to he hest known^, is not more inconsistent with them 
than they are with each other^ and differs from them 
ehiefly in the most marvellous and improbable parti, 
culars of the story. Our curiosity might be more 
reasoiiahly excited to inquire, how it happened that no 
Greek colonists had t;ik\ n the same course before. A 
rumour at least of the fertility of T^ibya had reached 
the Greeks in the time of Homer, as appears from the 
fable of the Lotus-eaters, and from the manner in which 
he speaks of it in describing the wanderings of Menelaus* 
Yet in the legend of Battas it is supposed to have 
been still an unknown country at Thera, when he em- 
barked on his expedition^ and to have been discovered 
only under the especial guidance of the Delphic oiade. 
The part of Africa where the Theneans finally settled^ 
after a short sojourn on a small island near the coast^ 
was the singular table- land whicii rises on the eastern 
border of the greater Syrtis. Inclosed between the sea 
and the desert, and defensible on the side where it is 
least difficult of access, this favoured region se( ms des- 
tined by nature for the seat of a powerful maritime 
state. Blest with inexhaustihle sources of wealth, and 
with a pillre and temperate air, it seemedy beyond almost 
every other shore of the Mediterranean^ to invite the 

1 The change of namo has also been arrounted for by the supposition, 
that Callistii was a corrupt ion of a Phocniciau word, signifying the chtae, 
which is also the meaning of the Gnecric name TbetB. 

2 Schol. Find. Pyth. iv. 10. 

S Fox the traditions of Thera and Cyrene, see Uerod. iv. 150 — 157. 
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industry of a people like tlie Greeks to draw forth its 
manifold treasures. But it is still more remarkable 
that it appears to have been also overlooked or neglected 
by the PbceniciaDs : perhaps because tbeir attention was 
early drawn from Sidly to the opposite coast of Africa, 
and thence to the west of Europe. At the distance of 
ten miles from a part of the coast whicb^ with a littb 
aid of art, affiwded a commodious harbour^ near the 
gushing spring of Cpre, the Greeks founded C$frene, 
and soon converted the adjacent land into a luxuriant 
garden, while they extracted from its rocky basis the • 
materials of imperishable raoiiumeiits. Cyrene became, 
as Pindar expresses it, the root of other cities; perhaps 
of several which have been forcrotten. Four of them 
— its port Apolionla, Barf'('\ 'I\iuehiray and He.'fpe-rlf, 
which seemed by its fortunate position to rival or 
realise the fabulous garden of the Hesperides — com- 
posed, with the capitalj what in later times was called 
the Cyrenaic pentapolis. 

The tribes which preceded the Greeks in the posses- 
sion of this region, appear to have made room for them 
without any struggle : they are even said to have served 
as guides to the new settlers, whom they probably found 
useful neighbours^ as a European colony would be to 
the Bedouins who now range over the same tracts. But 
their habits must have kept the two races completely 
apart from each other : and the legend of the sons of 
Antenor, who had accompanied Helen from Troy, and 
terminated their wanderings in the vicinity of Cyrene, 
where they afterwards received religious honours, may 
have been founded simply on the relation subsisting 
between the Greeks and the friendly barbarians, in 
• whose land they bad peaceably fixed their seats.^ Afler« 
ward, however, in the reign of a second Battus, grand. 
SQn of the first, the colony was increased by a great 
influx of adventurers from various parts of Greece, who 
were invited by the Cyrenfleans, under the sanction of 

' Pinil.ir Pyth. v. 78. and Thrige, Cyrene, p. 7P. Antenor may have 
been looked upon m the type of iiiendly natives in a ioreign land. 
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the Delphic oracle, to share the fertile soil. But these 
new settlements could not he formed nvithout encroach- 
ing on the neighbouring Libyans^ who^ too weak to 
defend their' territory, sought aid from Egypt. The 
Egyptian king Apries sent them succours; which how- 
ever were repulsed by the Greeks with a Urrible slaugh- 
ter, and the Greek dominion was firmly* established in 
Cyrenaica. 

We have not yet surveyed the whole extent of the 
colonies founded by the Greeks during tliis period. 
But as those which remain to be mentioned will be 
included in the view which we are about to take of the 
progress of the Asiatic Greeks^ it may be most conye- 
nient to pause here^ for the purpose of 'making a few 
remarks on certain general features of the Greek a)lonies» 
The points we mean to touch upon are die relation in 
which the colonists mostly stood to the parent state> 
and the political forms which arose out of their new 
coudirloji. 

The migrations of the Greek colonists were commonly 
undertaken with the approbation and encouragement of 
the states from whicli they issued ; and it frequently 
happened that the motive of the expedition was one, in 
which the interest of the mother country was mainly, 
concerned: as when the object was to relieve it of 
superfluous hands, or of discontented and turbulent 
q[»irits« But it was ^Idom that the parent state looked 
forward to any more remote advantage from the colony, 
or that the colony expected or desired any from the 
parent state. There was in most cases nothing to 
suggest the feeling of dependence on the one side, or a 
claim of authuiity oa the other. The sons, when they 
left their home to shift for themselves on a foreic:n 
shore, carried with them only the blessing of their 
fathers, and felt themselves completely emancipated 
from their controul. Often the colony became more 
powerful than its parent, and the distance between them 
was generally so great as to preclude all attempts to 

▼OL. II* H 
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enforce submissioii. But though they were not cos. 
nected by the hands of mutual intemt, or hy a yoke 

laid by the powerful on the weak, the place of audi 
relations was sup])ljt:d by the gtnuier and nobler ties of 
tiiial affection and religious reverence, and by usages, 
which, springing out of these feelings, stood in their 
room, and tended to suggest ihcvu, where they were 
wanting. Except in the few cases where the emigrants 
were forced, aa outcaata, from their native land^ they 
cheriahed the remembrance of it as a duty^ prescribed 
not merely by nature^ but 1^ religion. The coloaj 
regarded its prooperity aa mainly depending on the 
favour of the tutelary goda of the atate to which it owed 
ita birth. They were invited to ahare the newly con* 
guered knd, and temples were oonraionly dedicated to 
them in the new citadel, resembling as nearly as pos- 
sible, ill form and position, those with which they were 
honoured in the mother country : their images here 
renewed the old model ; and it is not improbable that 
the priests who ministered to them were sometimes 
brought from their ancient seats.^ The sacred fire, 
which was kept constantly burning on the public hearth 
of the colony, was taken firom the altar of Veata in the 
coundl-haU of the elder state. The founder of aeolony^ 
who might be considered aa rqpresentmg its parent city^ 
was honoured after his death with aaered rites, as a 
being of a higher order : and when the colony in ita 
torn became a parent, it usually sought a lead^ fnm 
the original mother- country, to direct the planting of 
the new settlement. The same reverential feeling mani- 
fested itself more regularly in embassies and offerings 
seni by the colony to honour the festivals of the parent 
city, and in the marks of respect shown to its citizens 
who represented it on similar occasions in the colony. 
But the moat valuaUe fruit of thia feeling wis a di^<^ 

1 The existence of tbU custom however rests only on au assertion of the 
tehoUast of Thttcyd. I. which may hav» been no more than an erro. 

neous inference from h'n .iuthorV> wnrtfs' ; but it is in some dCL^rpc ronf-.rTn(?tl 
by analogy, and perhaps by what Tacitus (Ann. ii. 54.) says oL the priesthood 
at ClatiM, which baa beeo Kteicd to thia umgA 
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Btion to nmtnal good offiees in seasons of dinger and 

di8t)€S9. 

With regard to the position of the colonists in their 
new country, it must be observed, that they almost every 
where established themselves as conquerors, in a land 
already inhabited and cultivated^ and partially if not 
entirely dispossessed its ancient owners. The terms on 
which they might live with those of the old inhabitants 
who were sufFeied to remsin^ would depend on an infinite 
variety of drcumstanoes. But in general it may be 
8a£ely presumed, that even, where the first people was 
not reduced to bondage or to absolute subjection, the 
conquerors would maintain a superior station in tbdr 
political institutions* But between these classes many 
other gradations of rank were frequently introduced by 
the accession of new adventurers, who, though willingly 
received, could seldom be admitted on a footing of per- 
fect equality with the tirst settlers. On the other hand 
the maritime position and pursuits of the colonies, and 
the very spirit in which they were founded, was highly 
unfavourable to the permanence of an aristocradcal 
ascendency* A powerful and enterprising commonidty 
soon q^rang up, and the natural tendency of the state 
toward a complete democracy eould seldom be restrained, 
except hj Ihe adoption of a liberal standard of projAerty, 
as Ibe measure of political rights. 

As in the period of the early m^^tions which fal« 
lowed llie return of the Heracleids, the monarchical 
form of government was almost every where prevalent 
in Greece itself, it was probably very generally esta- 
blished in the colonies. But the causes just noticed, 
incident to their peculiar situation, tended, in the first 
instance, to restrict the power of the hereditary iluefs, 
and gradually to reduce it to a mere shadow, which 
itself finally disappeared. The history of Cyrene affords 
a remarkable illustration of the manner in which this 
change may have been effected in many other cases 
whieh are not recorded. The kin|^y government had 
been preserred in tlie isle of Thera long after it had 
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been almost uniyenaUy aboliihed elsewhere among the 
Greeks. The same form was retained at Cyreae for 
some generations without any diminution of the royal 
authority. But after the great addition to the numbers 

of the colony, made, as we have mentioned, in the 
reign of the founder's grandson, the second Battus, the 
people seem to have become dissatisfied with the exist- 
ing: institutions. This disposition perhaps found no 
opportunity of manifestinp: itself with effect under his 
successor, Arcesilaus II., who was involved in a domes- 
tic quarrel, which occasioned a revolt of his Libyan 
subjects, from whom he suffered a disastrous defeat; 
and he- was soon after murdered by one of his brothers. 
His son and heir^ Battus III., was lame; and this 
defect afforded an occasion, or pretext, for a great poli- 
tical change, the need of which must have been gene- 
rally felt before. The Delphic oracle was consulted on- 
the means of remedying the disorder of the state ; and 
under its sanction a citizen of Mantinea, named De- 
nionax^ pointed out no (ioubt by liis previous reputation^ 
was invited to assume the office of mediator, — in other 
words^ to frame a new constitution. He began hy 
determining the respective- rights of the old and the 
new colonists, and distributed them into three tribes, of 
whicli the descendants of the original settlers formed> 
the first, probably with some peculiar privileges. He 
then proceeded to deprive the king of all his substantial 
prerogatives, leaving him only the ensigns of royalty, a 
domain, and certain priestly offices. This part of the 
work of Demonax indeed was destroyed in the following 
reign by a counter-revolution, effected with the aid of 
foreign auxiliaries, and the government then became in 
fact a tyranny : but this accidental result does not . 
affect the case, as an example of a general tendency, . 
and of the mode of its operation. 

The Greek colonies which covered so large a part of 
the coast -of Asia Minor, though comprising a great 
number of tribes very distantly related to eadi other, 
were distributed, as we have seen^ into three principal - 
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masses^ each bearing a name indicating a supposed 
unity of descent. The lonians moreover recognised 
Athens as a common parent: a relation whicli eonld 
not be claimed in so strict a sense either by Tliebes 
with regard to the >lu)lians, or by Argos, or Sparta, 
with r^;aid to the Dorians. In each case however tlie 
feeUng^ or the aBramption, of a national affinity was 
streng^ened by an unbroken geographical connection : 
and it might have seemed an almost inevitable conse* 
quence of such proximity of origin and position, that 
even if the three main divisions were kept apart from 
one another, each in itself should have formed a com- 
pact political body. But causes simihu* to those which 
kept the European (Greeks asunder operated here to the 
same effect : and at the time of the nugraii Dii diere was 
no power in the neighbourhood of the new colonies for- 
midablr i nough to suggest the thought of a i)ermanent 
combination of their forces. In fact it does not appear 
tliat any political union, properly so called, was ever 
established even among the cities of the same name : 
the nearest approach to one consisted in periodical 
meetings, founded simply with a religious object, for 
the celebration of festivals in honour of a tutelary god, 
hut which afibrded an opportunity for political deli- 
heration, when occasion called for it. With regard to 
4he JEoh'ans however, it is not. certain that they pos- 
sessed even such a centre of union: and it is on the 
ground of analogy only, and not on direct evidence, that 
they have been supposed to have held annual assemblies 
near a tt inple of Apollo, the seat of an ancient oracle, 
at (rrynmm.' The fact is left rather su-^picious by the 
silence of Herodotu*:^, who mentions the periodical meet- 
ings of the Dorians and lonians. Those of the Dorians 
took place near the temple of Apollo, who derived his 
epithet from the Triopian headland, where it stood: 
games were celebrated within the sacred precincts; and 
the victors were enjoined to dedicate their prizes, bronze 
tripods, to the god. It was the breach of this ordinance 
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which caused the separation of Halicarnassus from the 
five cities, which with it formed the original ])orian 
HexapoliS. We may lieiue infer how slight the con- 
nection must have been. 7'he meetini^s of the ioiuans 
were held in a spot at tlie northern foot of mount 
Mycale^ called frosi its destination — thai <tf receiving 
die whole Ionian hody — Paoionium, and oonaecrated to 
die national god, Foeeidon. In them too tibie reUgioiis 
or festive ol^ject was almost exdusirdy predominant. 
Yet it would appear that in early times tibere was aiwmg 
die lonians a tendency of dispositioji and of drcnm* 
stances toward a closer union than snbsiited among 
either their northern, or their southern neighbours. 
All the Ionian cities, except Saroos, were ruktl, as we 
have secn^ by princes of the house of Codrus, and this 
was made an indispensable condition of admission into 
the confederacy. But there is also some ground for 
believing, tiiat the eldest prince of this house enjoyed a 
supremacy over the rest. Strabo relates^ .^n the autho- 
rity of Pherecydesi that Ephesus was andently the 
capital of Ionia, as the seat of Androclus, who was 
considered as die common leader of all the Ionian 
setders : and he mentions diat, even in his own day, 
diere were at Ephesns descendants of the ancient kings, 
who were distinguished by certain ensigns of royalty, 
and exercised some sacred functions which were ori- 
ginally attached to it. No i;icat stress indeed can be 
laid on this fact: for similar vestiges may have been 
long preserved in the other Ionian cities, and have dis- 
appeared only when tlie privih. iit d lin(^ liet aiiu extinct. 
But the active interference of Androcius m the affairs 
of other Ionian cities may be allowed strongly to con- 
firm this statement of Pherecydes : and when we find 
him dislodging the £pidaurians from Samos, and after* 
wards protecting Priene against the Carians — the enters 
prise which cost him his life — he may seem to be 
acting as chief of the whole hody. But undouhtedly 
die Ionian cities were soon completely insulated: and 
Miletus in particuhir, even if Neleus was really the 
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younger brother, would not have long borne the supe- 
riority of Ephesus, which it soon greatly Fiirpassed in 
wealth and power. No provision was made either lor 
defence against foreign enemies^ or for the maintenance 
ef internal tranquillity : there was no common treasure^ 
mat trilNmal^ nor magistrate^ nor lawa. Yet it may have 
been very early, though the time ia unoertaln^ that the Ly* 
ctans aet an example of the manner in which the advan- 
li^ges of a doae federal union might be recondJed with 
mutual independence/ They distributed their twenty ^ 
diree cities into three classes : the cities of the first 
rank possessed each three votes, those ot tlie second two, 
those of tlie lowest one, and each coniiibuted to a com- 
mon fund in proportion to its weight in the coniinon 
council. This was held, not in any fixed place, so as 
to raise one city to the rank of a capital, but in one 
appointed for the time by common consent. A supreme 
magistrate and other ofHcers wore here elected: and 
a court was instttnted for the decision of all disputes 
that mi^^t arise between members of the confederacy : 
the cities oontributmg in proportion to their rank to fill 
the places in the national judicature and magistracy : 
in tbe same asKmblies were discussed all questions re- 
lating to peace and war, and the general interests of the 
united states. Had the Greeks on the western coast of 
Asia adopted similar institutions, their history, and even 
that of the mother country, might have been very dif- 
ferent from what it became. 

But whatever ill effects may be attributed to their 
want of union^ it does not seem immediately to have 
decked the growth, or to have diminished the prospe-* 
rity^ of the several cities* They may perhaps have 
shot up the more vigorously and luxuriantly from the 
absence of all restraint. This advantage undoubtedly 
also resulted from the abolition of the monarchical form 
of government, which probably took place every where 
within a few generations after the first settlement, 
though the good was balanced by great evils. From 
the scanty fragments remaining of the internal history 

a 4t 
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of the Asiatic colonics it inay be collected, that they 
passed through the various staires of which we have 
given an outline in a preceding chapter, and that they 
suffered ninch from intestine discord. Thus it is re- 
lated that Miletua^ after the overthow of a tyrannical 
dynasty^ was split into two factions^ designated by names 
which seem to iridicate an oligarchy and a commonalty*^ 
The'fonner gained the ascendant^ bat waa forced to 
take extraordinary precautions to preserve it. Again 
we read of a struggle between the wealthy citizens and 
the commonalty, accompanied with the most horrible 
excesses of cruelty on both sides.^ It is uncertain 
whether this is the ])eriod to which Herodotus refers, 
when he speaks of a civil war which lasted for two 
generauons at Miletus, and reduced it to great distress, 
and was at length terminated by the mediation of the 
Parians, who seem to have committed the government 
to those landowners who had shown the greatest mode- 
ration, or had Jcept aloof from the contest of the 
parties.^ These convulsions took place within the same 
period in which Miletus rose to the summit of her 
greatness as a maritime state^ and in which her colonies 
and her commerce were extending the limits of the 
Grecian world, and opening an intercourse between its 
most distant regions. How far political changes were 
connected with the prime spring oi that wonderful acti- 
vity which Wcis displayed by the Asiatic (ireeks, more 
especially the lonians, in the seventh and sixth centuries 
before t iir era, can only he conjectured. It seems pro- 
bable that the fall of the ancient aristocracies which 
succeeded the heroic monarchy^ and the emulation be- 
tween a growing commonalty, and an oligarchy which 
grounded its political daims solely on superior wealth, 

* Plut Qu. Gr. 32, UkotiTti ill/ ovTn r)ami Xh^gum^o.. 1 lit oligarchs held 
their councils on shipboard. 

3 Atben. xil from Heraclidc4 Ponticus. Here the commonalty bean 
the name Tt pytSte ^th&t of the remnant of the ancient Teucrians In the 
Troas. Strabo, xiii. p. :jS9. Herod, vii. 4.1. At hen. vi. 256. — They are a 
rustic population, and crush the children of their adversaries to death on 
their thre«hine.iloor8} the opposite party revenges itielf hy baminf then 
alive with their chiidieD. 
, » Herod, v. 28. 
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were conditions^ without which the Ionian genius would 
not have found room to expand itself so freely. On the 
other hand the inferior degree in which the Dorians and 
.Allans were animated with Jthe spirit of commercial 
adventure^ may have been owing to their political insti- 
tutions, not less than to a difference in their national 
character. It is however certain that in the two cen- 
turies just mentioned the progress of mercantile uuius- 
try and maritime discovery was coupled with the cul- 
tivation of the nohler arts^ and the opening of new 
intellectual fields^ in a degree to which history alibrds 
no parallel before the beginning of the latest period of 
European civilization. 

Among the secondary impulses which forwarded this 
progress, one may be thought to have proceeded from 
the mother country. Thucydides fixes the beginning 
of the seyenth century b. c*, as Ihe epoch of a consider- 
able improvement in the art of shipbuilding, which was 
first adopted at Corintli, and was imparted by a Co- 
rinthian named Anieinocles to the Sauiians. It seems to 
have been after this epoch, yet not much later, tliat the 
Milesians began to plant a series of colonies on the east- 
ern coast of the Propontis, though Cyzicus, the most 
Important of them, is referred to an earlier origin.^ The 
rivalry of the Phocteans, who founded Lampsacus on 
the same coast, and that of the Megarians, who occupied 
the most advantageous positions on the European shore, 
may have urged them to push forward into a wider 
field of enterprise, and to explore the coasts of tiie long 
dreaded sea, which was supix>8ed to have been traversed 
many centuries before by the Argonauts^ but seems to 
have been now first opened for ordinary navigation by 
the Milesians. To them is attributed tlif glory of hav- 

' Eusebiu'' 'jivps; two dates, b. c. 7 jG. and b. c. Cu.'>. Mr. Clinton, F. H. 
1. a. arul t)7.;, sujip.we* the first to belong to a Milesian, the second to 
a Megarian colony, mentioned by Lydus de Mag. iii. 70. ; where however, 
unleM we adopt the conjecture otxto-atrist it may be doubted whether 
there is sufficient authority for «aying that Cyzicu* was founded by the 
Megarians. The planting of other Milesian rolonics in tfu- neighbourhood, 
which took place nearly at the same time, a« Ab^rdos, Priapus, and Fro. 
ooimeiu^ seems to render it probabte that Miletus had at least a share In 
the second aettlemeot of Cyncus. 
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ing changed its Bame from iSm lahotpitaUe to Oie Hos- 
pitable, the Euwme; and it was to the struggles which 
they had to maintaio widi the harharous hordes on its 
eoasts that they owed their once proverbial reputation 
for YakHir.l Here they planted the greater part of their 
nnmerous colonies, which, according to Pliny, amounted 
to no less than eighty, and, according to Strabo, lay 
almost exclusively on the Propontis and the Euxine. 
These colonies, unlike most of those hitherto mentionedj 
were undoubtedly founded with a distinct view to com- 
mercial advantoges, and probably remained for a time 
in close connection with the parait city. And there is 
some ground for believing* that during the same period 
Miletus was regsrded as the common protectress of the 
Greek settlers in this re^im, Beace perhaps the pa^ 
rental ttitei a valued distinction, may in some instances 
have been transferred to her, and her fecundity may 
have been exaggerated at the expense of some of the 
Other cities which established colonies on the same 
coast. Thus Strabo attributes to Miletus the foundation 
of the Pontic Heradea, the most western of the Greek 
colonies on the Asiatic side of the Euxine : and adds 
that the settlers reduced the Mariandyniuis^ the ancient 
inhabitants, to a state of bondage exacdy resembling 
that of the Spartan helots. But this very fitct strongly 
confirms the testimony of other writen, who describe 
Heradea as a Magadan colony^, in whidi we may ex-* 
pect to find Dorian institutions. The esrliest Milesian 
settlement seems to have been planted mudi £uther 
eastward : for Siiwpe, though its history is involved in 
great obscurity, has apparently the best claim to this 
precedence.^ It became in its turn the mother of seve- 
m1 flourishing cities. Amisus^ on the same coast^ is 

\ n^Xcu {r«r ^ itkmtjum VLikS^ftt. Athen. xU. 26. 

: Sc ymnus, Fr. 8S0. BoBOtlsnt also took part in it. 
Scymnns, Fr. 210., speaks of a Milcsiat), named Ambron, as the first 
founder after tiie ravthical times, or, at least, as baviug been cut o£ be. 
fore he had acoomplltbed hte undertaking, by the Dinineriani. While 
this people was overrunning Asia, in the reign of the Lydian king Ardvs, 
between 678 and 699, b. c, a new colony seems to have l>een founded with 
better success by Milesian exiles. According to lOBie accounts they wen 
beaded by a Coan named Critias, or Ciitiiief. Staph. B.M^^ Eurtatb. 
<m Diooys., p. 772. 
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also assigned to the Milesians by Strabo, on the anthou 
rity of Theopompus, but perhaps with no better ground 
than Ileradea ; other authors ascril)e it to the Phocaeans, 
and fix the epoch of its fbuiidation four years previous 
to that of HeracleaJ Yet it is not absohitely certain 
that the southern side of the Euxine was the earliest 
occupied by the Greek colonists ; and it is possible that 
before they had eircuniDavigsted that great projectiaa 
of the Astatic coast wliieh tenninates toward the north 
in cape OarambiiB^ they may have been carried across to 
the Tauiic Ghersonesusy which became in latv times 
one of the prmdpal granaries of Greece, and the seat of 
a powerful state. 

The Euxine had already lost a part of its terrors 
before any Greek navigator ventured to explore the 
recesses of the Adriatic, or to launch out beyond Sicily 
into the western seas. Tiie i*hoca?ans had tlie glory of 
opening these new tracks of commerce, in which liow- 
ever they were soon followed by bold and active rivals. 
In the Adriatic they were probably attracted to the 
mouth of the Po, by the lucrative traffic in amber, for 
which this river — which at length was identified with 
the £ibttioas Eridanu9, the scene of the fall of Phae« 
then, orer whidi his sisters dropped theirgUttering^tears^^ 
had long been a real channd. The date of their first 
adventure in the Adriatic cannot be precisely fixed : but 
it was probably not later than the beginning of their 
voyages to the western coasts of Italy, where, early in 
the seventh century b. c, they gained access to Etruria, 
and, as ap]H ;u s from the story of Demaratus, were soon 
followed by the Corinthians. Herodotus also seems to 
ascribe the still more important discovery of Iberia and 
Tartessus — the Delta of the Guadalquivir — to the 
Phocsans. But perhaps be may only mean that their 
example encouraged other adventurers, who finally out- 
stripped them. For in the tbirty-^fth OlymiMad a f<Hrta- 

^ ScyniDus 181. Not fortv years, as is stated bothbf Saovl BociMCIS 
(Col. Gr. iii. p. ^34.) and by Mueller (Orchom.^ p. 
« Hygiouf, F. 154w 
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nate Sam i an, named Colseus, reached Tartessus, and 
found, as Herodotus says, a virgin mart, from which he 
carried home the most profitable carLO ever imported by 
a Greek merchant. But if the Samian led the way, 
the Phoceans did not long remain behind; and they ac- 
quired so great favour with the Tartessian king Argan- 
thoniuB, that he is said to have invited the whole people 
to leave Ionia, and settle in his dominions. The Rho* 
dians appear very early to have pursued the same direc- 
tion ; though we must reject, as a fabulous legend^ the 
statement that they visited the coasts of Spain^ many 
years before the Olympiads, and even settled in the 
Balearic isles soon after their return from Troy, liut 
there is no reason to doubt that they founded Parthe- 
nope, perhaps in conjunction with the Cumaeans, as its 
latrr name NeapoHs was derived from a new colony of 
Clialcidians and Athenians. Hence we may tlio more 
readily believe that they established themselves at lihode^ 
or Rhoclos (Rosas in Catalonia), before the Phocseana 
had gained a footing on the neighbouring coast at 
Emporie (Ampurias) ; and we may even suspect that 
the Rhone (Rhodanus) was named after diem. If so^ 
they must here also have preceded the Phocsans^ who 
about 600 B. 0. founded their most celebrated colony, 
Massilia, perhaps on Ligurian ground, where they 
maintained themselves with the aid of the Celtic tribes, 
whose good-will they gained and requited, by diffusing 
among them the arts of civiHsed life, and Grecian usages 
and letters. MiUtus however did not negkct the com- 
merce of the west : lier fleeces, w'hich l e of singular 
fineness^ supplied the luxury of Sybaris with clothes, 
carpets, and tapestry, and became the^occasion of so 
close an alliance between the two cities, that the Mile- 
sians displayed their grief for the fall of Sybaris by a 
public mourning. 

Nearly at the same time that the Phocieans were 
making their first excursions in the west of the Medi^ 
terranean, the country from which, according to general 
belief, Greece had in ancient times received the germs 
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of her artSy leligioii, and civility^ but which had long 
been jeabudy dosed against foreign settlers, was thrown 
open for permanent and friendly intercourse to the 
Greeks, About 650 b. a a band composed of lonians 

and Carians chanced in the course of a piratical ex- 
pedition to land on the coast of E^y[)i, and were in- 
duced by p:reat offers to enter into the service of 
PsammeticliuSj \\ ho established himself on the throne 
by their aid. He not only rewarded them with a grant 
t f l;inds on the Nile, but gave ail their countrymen free 
access to his dominions ^ ; and^ to promote their com- 
merce with his subjects, consigned a number of Egyptian 
boys to their care, to be instructed in the Greek language, 
80 as to form a permanent class of interpreters. His suc- 
eesson adhered to the same policy ; and thus Greeks of 
Taiiotts classes were drawn to Egypt, in the pursuit of 
knowledge as well as of gain. Of the impression pro- 
duced on an inquisitive and intelligent Greek by the 
sight of this wonderful lainl, whicli even by its ruins, 
and in its lowest state uf iltgradation, has never ceased 
to inspire astonishment and awe, we are able to judge 
from the testimony of Herodotus. Even if the effects 
of the intercourse between the two nations had been 
limited to those of a purely material traffic, they would 
have been incalculably great; because to this traffic 
Greek literature was indebted for one of the most im« 
portant outward conditions of its developement — a cheap 
and commodious material for writing, which was sup. 
plied by the Egyptian papyrus— but undoubtedly these 
edicts did not terminate here ; though it is difficult to 
estimate them, and the opinions of learned men are 
divided as to their nature and extent. 

Though we have not yet brought the political history 
of the Asiatic colonies tiown to the period at which we 
dropped that of the mother country, just before the 

' This account III' Uie matter in Ilcrof]. ii. l.'A. is no doubt substantiaiiy 
correct, and yet it may not be a sufficient ground for rejecting the date • 
assigned by EuFcbi us 1(1 the foundation of Naucratis, which according to 
him wa« founded by Milesians, Ol. vj. 4., confirmed by the story in Athe- 

tUBIU, XT, C 1& 
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beginning of the great ttruggle between Greece end 

Asia, as the present seems to be the most suitable place 
lor taking a view of the progress of art and literature, 
which was so intimately connected with the rise of 
those colonies, we shall not scruple, for the sake of 
continuity, to trace it down to the Persian war. 

We have seen that several arts, subservient either to 
the enjoyment of tbe great and effluent, or to the uses 
of rehgion, had been mltiTated by tbe Greeks before 
the time of Homer with a coniiderable degree of 
actlfity and sneoeM: and it may eaiily be conoeiTed 
that their progress kept pace with the advance of public 
and private prosperity. The increase of wealth and 
refinement appears to have been mach more rvpid in the 
Asiatic colonies, particularly in Ionia, than among the 
Greeks of the mother country, where it was not equally 
favoured hy nature, and was long checked by the 
troubles which followed tlie Dorian conquest. The 
Ionian cities were probably at an early period distin- 
guished by a degree of luxury before unknown to the 
Greeks ; and hence Lycurgus is said to have visited 
them in order to observe the contrast between their 
magnificence and the Cretan simplicity.^ The same 
fact is indicated by the leg^nd^ diat the daughter of 
Ndens^ the founderj was sedoced by one of the bar. 
barians^^ and is moat probably the ground of the pie- 
tare which Homer baa drawn of the Pfacadans, in 
whom it is scarcely possible to avoid recognising his 
Ionian countrymen. A^K)ut the beginning of the Olym- 
piads, the fall of Magnesia on tlie Mirander was ascribed 
by poets of the same century to tlie prevalence of ef- 
feminate habits. have seen however that the 
lonians did not abandon themselves to indolence, and 
the active spirit which led them to pursue their com- 
mercial adventures into unknown regions^ found em- 
ployment at home in the arts hy which their private 
and public life waa cheered and adorned* Among the 

1 Flut. Lyc. 4h < Tzetses ad Lie 1385. Eudocia, p. liSi 
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cities of Greece perhaps Corinth alone can be compared 
to them. There the overthrow of the Bacchiads was 
attributed to their luxury which probably Ibrmed a 
contrast to the plainness and frugality that prevailed in 
the other Dorian states. But though the Dorian cha- 
racter and institutions wvre adverse to luxury^ they did 
not exctade the highest degree of magnificence in works 
either consecrated to the gods, or designed for the ser- 
vice of the state* And henoe even where, at at Sparta^ 
the Dorian freemen were not permitted tfaemselyes to ' 
cnltivate any of the arts, a^tistB of TarioDs kinds were 
well receiv^ and found abundant employment; and 
schools of art occur more frequently in Dorisn than in 
Ionian cities. The first steps in the arts of drawing, 
of painting, of moulding figures in clay, were commonly 
attributed to the Corinthians, who, as they afterwards 
gave their name to one of the three orders of archi- 
tecture, made the earliest improviinent in the form of 
the Doric temple.^ But Sicyon disputed the honour of 
some of these inventions with Corinth, and was more 
odebrated than her wealthier neic^bour for her school 
of sculpture* Those of Argos and Laoediemon, of 
Rhodes and Crete, and above all of .£gina, were firuit. 
ful and r^owned, while that of Adiens, though it 
boasted Dsdalus as its founder, and transmitted his 
art in an uninterrupted soccession of fiimihes, seems to 
have been barren in great works, as it was in illustrious 
names. But the loniaus were not behindhand t ither 
in the richness of their productions, or in the glory of 
new inventions. They began early to vie with one 
anotlier in the magnitude and splendour of their sacred 
buildings, and consequently in all the arts which served 
to adorn them. The temple of Her^ at Samos, the 
laii^t of aU that Herodotus had seen, appears to have 
been begun in the eighth century b. o.^ or early in the 
serentfa. It was built in the Doric style, which soon 
after generally gave way in the Asiatic temples to the 
lighter Ionic. Its architect Rhoecus, a native of iJie 

» See Boeckb on Ftodar, 0. xiu. p. S14. 
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island^ was the father of Theodaras^ who was equally 

celebrated as the builder of the Lemnian labyrinth, and 
the author of several memorable inventions. The most 
important was the art of casting metal statues, which 
hefore had been formed of pieces wrought with the 
hammer^ and nailed together. Theodoras exerted his 
ingenuity in overcoming the diiiiculties presented by 
the nature of the ground, in laying the foundation of 
the great temple of Artemis at Ephesus.^ It would 
seem too that ihe art of paintaog had made considerable 
progress in lonia^ while it was in its first rudiments at 
Corinth^ if we may believe the account^ that a picture 
of Bulardius was purchased at a high price in the 
eighth century by the Lydian king Candaules^^ and can 
reconcile this fact with the Corinthian tradition, that 
the earliest essays in colouring were made by Cleo- 
phaiitus, at the time of the overthrow of the liac- 
chiads.'^ 

It will not be expected that we should enter into the 
hiatory of the fine arts in their various branches, or that 
we should fill our pages with the names of the masters, 
and with the accounts preserved by the ancients of their 
works. Our object is only to point out the connection 
between the pn^iress of these arts^ and that which the 
Greeks made during the same period in other spheres of 
intellectual exertion. And for this purpose it will be 
sufficient to observe the manner in which one art — 
the most important, as an indication of the genius of 
the people, of all those which were occupied with the 
creation of visible forms — which, to avoid the refer- 
ence to the nature of its materials implied in the word 
sculpture^ is better termed statuary, rose within this 
period nearly to the summit of its perfection. We 
have already^i in our view of the Homeric age> had ocea* 

> Diofc. Ia ti. 10SL He sufgetted the use of cbareoat (br tbis purpose. 

2 Pli:i \ H. vii. ,7P. ; XXXV. o4. Tt rcpresenttd the destruciion of Mag- 
nesia on Uie M^eander, probably tbat which it suffered from the Cimme- 
rian tribe, the Treres, about OL xriil Candaules is stdd to have paid its 
weight in gold. 

3 Flin. N. H. XXXV. 5. He, or another artist of the same name» wa» 
•aid to have lUlowed Demaratui into Italy. 
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sion to notice a very difticult question, relatinnr to the 
origin of this art — the uncertainty wiietiicr it sprang 
up, and was gradually formed, in Greece, or was intro- 
duced from the East in a stage of comparative maturity, 
at which it remained for oenturies^ fixed by thee ontroul 
of religion. It happens by a singalar coincidence that 
the epoch at which the Greeks opened or renewed their 
intercourse with Egypt^ was also thai in which statuary 
was on the point of breaking tlirough its andent re« 
straints^ and of entering on a new career, in which it 
arrived, within liule more than another ceiitury^, at its 
highest point of attainable excelkiice. It is not sur- 
prising that two facts whicli in time came m nearly 
together, should have been thought to be related to each 
other as cause and effect. And hence it may seem a 
probable opinion that the Greek artists, as soon as they 
were able to visit Egypt, were instructed by the Egypt- 
ians in various technical processes which had been long 
familiar to them, but hitherto unknown to the Greeks, 
and that by this fortunate assistance Greek art advanced 
at once from a degree of extreme rudeness to the same 
level which it had attained in Egypt through the perse-> 
vering labour of numberless generations. There is a 
celebrated story, which has been thought to confirm 
this opinion ; that the Samian Theodorus, and his bro- 
ther Telecles, having studied in Egypt, on their return 
made a statue of Apollo, in such exact coiifbrmity to 
the rules which they had learnt, that the one half, 
which Telecles executed at Samos^ tallied with the 
other, on which his brother had been employed during 
the same time at Ephesus, as exactly as if the whole 
had been the work of one artist.^ But if the truth of 
this story was certain, the inference would lose all its 
force, if, as there are strong reasons for believing, the 
two hrodiers fiourished in the eighth century b.c.^; 
and we should then be driven to a supposition, which 

» Diodor. t. 98. 

•2 On the age of tlie brothers, SCe T1)iencfa» EpOCh. p. 181. llOt. 9i OO 

tbe story itself, p. 51, not, i% 

VOL. U. I 
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the language of HerodotuB seems directly to contradict^ 
— that Egypt had been visited by Greek artists before 
the reign of Psammetichus. Independently however of 
the evidence which the Homeric poems afford, to ele- 
vate our conceptions of the earlier state of (ireek art, 
descriptit ns have been left to us of several elaborate 
works^ which, though their date cannot perhaps be pre- 
cisely ascertained^ appear to belong to the period pie« 
ceding the opening of a legular intercourse wiA ^Elgypt^ 
and would prove that the Greeks cannot have baen 
much indebted to the Egyptians during this period for 
instruments or processes of art. A tenth of the profits 
made by Coleus in his Toyage, which we have already 
mentioned, to Tartessus, was dedicated, probably not 
long after, to Here', in the shape of a huge vessel of 
brass, adorned with figures of grittins round its border, 
and supported by three colossal statues.*-^ The magnifi- 
cent coffer of cedar wood covereii ^vi^h groups of figures, 
some of the same wood, others of ivory, others of gold, 
which was consecrated* at Olympia by the Cypselids^ 
was said to be the very same in which the infant Cyp-i 
selus had been concealed from the search of the Bac 
chiads, and, if so, had been no doubt long one of the 
family treasures*^ The colossal throne of Apollo at 
Amydtt, which Was constructed for the Spsrtans by a 
company of artists from Magnesia on the Meander, 
and was richly adorned with sculptures, seems with 
great probability to be referred to the eighth century 
B. in which, after Magnesia had been destroyed by 
the Cimmerians, these artists may have taken refuge, 
and sought employment, in Greece.^ 

It seems at all events certain that there were other 
causes, which operated much more efficaciously than the 

• It is not clear how Thiersch, who maintains the probability of the story, 
gets rid of thia dilliculiy ; &incv he scums to admit (p. 27. n. 15.) that the 
ancient intercourse which he believes to have existed between Greece and 
£gyp^ ^^'^ «u«pended between the time of Uomer and the rtign of Ffeanu 
metichui!. 

2 Heroil iv. 155. 
. 3 paus. V. 17. 5. ; and Thiencb, p. 167. n. G& 

« Thiersch, p. llC.n, 83. 
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intercourse with Eprypt, to urge tlie rapid progress of 
statuary iii the century preceding the Persian wars. 
Among these causes might be mentioned the preference 
which was generally given to brass and marble oyer the 
andent material^ wood^ which henceforth^ when em. 
ployed, was commonly overlaid with more precious 
substanceB, as ivory and gold. This change arose in 
part out of the invention of Theodoras^ which gave a 
new command over the metals. The use of marhle for 
statues is said to have heen introduced in the fiftieth 
Olympiad by two Cretan artists named Dipanus and 
Scyllis, but was probably most promoted by the closer 
alliance with architecture into wliich statuary began to 
be brought, and by the increased suinptuousness of the 
tcni])lc s, in which, as in that of Delphi, when rebuilt by 
the Alcmsonids^ marble frequently took the place of 
ordinary stone. It may however be conceived, that 
ihe technical rules taught by the Egyptians had first 
enabled the Greeks to treat the harder material with 
ease and freedom. But this suhstitution^ though an 
important step, did not of necessity involve any diange 
of style, and would not of itself have prevented the art 
from remaining stationary at the stage to which it had 
heen carried by the Egyptians themselves. A cause of 
still greater efficacy was the enlargement which it 
experienced in the range of its subjects, and the con- 
sequent multiplicity of its productions. As Uong as 
statues were confined to the interior of the temples, and 
no more were seen in each sanctuary than the idol of 
its worship, there was little room and motive for inno- 
vation; and on the other hand there were strong induce, 
ments for adherii^ to the practice of antiquity. But , 
insensibly piety or ostentation began to fill the tem- 
ples with groups of gods and heroes, strangers to the 
place, and guests of the power who was properly in- 
voked there. The deep recesses of their pediments 
were peopled with colossal forms, exhibiting some le- 
gendary scene, appropriate to the pl;ice or the occasion 
of the building. The custom, which we have already 

I 2 
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noticed^ of honourinc; the victors at the public games 
with a statue — an honour afterward extended to other 
distinguished persons — contrihuted perhaps still more 
to the same efiect. For^ whatever lestraints may have 
lieen imposed on the artists in the representation of sacied 
anbjecta, either by usage or by a religioua scrapie, were 
removed when lliey were employed in exhibiting the 
images of mere mortala* As the field of the art was 
widened to embrace new olijectg^ the number of masters 
increased : they were no longer limited^ where this had 
before been the case, to families or guilds : iheir indus- 
try was sharpened by a more active competition and 
by richer rewards : as the study of nature became more 
earnest, the sense of beauty i^rew quicker and steadier ; 
and so rapid was the march of the art^ that the last 
vestiges of the arbitrary forms which had been hallowed 
by time or religion had not yet everywhere disappeared^ 
when the final union of trath and beauty^ which we 
sometimes endeavour to express by the term ideal, was 
accomplished in the school of Phidias* 

The same observant and inquisitive spirit which was 
the inmost spring of this new life in iJie world of art, 
gave birth about the same time to new branches and 
forms of poetry. The first period of (rieck poetry 
which is known to us otherwise than by tradition^ is 
entirely filled liy the names of Homer and Ilesiod. 
When these names are re^^ arc led as representatives of a 
period, they may not improperly be coupled together, as 
they are by Herodotus, and in the legend which de- 
scribes the two poets as engaged in a poetical contest* 
But the works which have been transmitted to us under 
their names^ lead to the conclusion^ that the name of 
Homer marks the bq;inning, that of Hesiod the cloee^ 
of the period. This however is not the sole, or the 
main, distinction between them: it may rather be said 
that they approach one anolher only in the outward 
forms of versification and dialect^ but in other respects 
move ill two totally different spheres. The Homeric 
poems therefore stand, througiiout the whole of this 
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period,, completely alone. Yet it cannot be imagined 
that they exhibit more than a very gmall part of 
its poetical prodace: and the silence of history as to 
the rest would be surprising, if it were not probable, 
not only that the names of many contemporary bards 
bave been lost in the lustre of Homer^s, but that their 
works frequently served as a basis for celebrated labours 
of snbseqnoit poets, and hence were mnm n^leeted and 
forgotten. 

The collection which passes under the name of ilesiod 
contains works or fragments of many different authors ; 
and though there may not be sufficient reason for deny- 
inp^ that the name properly heloncred to one eminent 
person, yet it seems clear that it was extended to many 
Others of less note. Thus much appears to have been 
generally admitted by the ancients ; and in the great 
number of works attributed to Hesiod^ one only was held 
to be genuine by the inhabitants of the district in which 
he is belieyed to have llved,^ We are thus led to con- 
sider him as a poet who exerdsed an influence similsr 
to that of Homer over his contemporaries and posterity^ 
or as the founder of a poetical school^ and to inquire 
by what means he obtained such influencCj and what 
was the character of his school. In the same poem, 
"whicli was alone recognised by his countrymen, the 
poet has fjiven some account of his private co ndition, 
by which it appears that he was a native of the Bo o- 
tian village of Ascra, at the foot of Helicon, to which his 
father had migrated, for the sake of bettering his for- 
tune, from Cuma in ^olis. It has been suspected^, 
not on Tery solid ground, that the harsh epithets which 
he applies to his native village were piompCed by re^ 
sentment at some wrong whidh he had sufibred in the 
' division of his small patrimony, about which he had 
a dispute with bis brother. In another poem he de* 
scribes himself as tending a flock on the side of Helicon. 
Unless we entirely reject the authority of these passap;cs, 
we must believe that he was born in a humble station, 

1 Faua. ix. 31. > By Gocttling, in bis edition of Hetiod, p. ir. 
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and was liimself enguL^ fl in rural pursuits ; and this 
perfectly accords with the subject of the poem which 
was unanimously ascribed to hini> the Works and Days^ 
which is a collection of reflections and precepts relating 
to husbandry and the regulation of a rural household. 
We have perhaps only some digointed portions of the 
original work, interpolated with passagies which did not 
belong to it But what we have is sufficient to afford a 
distinct notion of the spirit and character of the whole^ 
and it excites our surprise and curiosity as to two points. 
Nothin<5 can be conceived much more hoinely, or more 
sparingly enlivened with poetical ornaments, than this 
didactic work, which nevertheless apptjars to have been 
the sole or the main basis of Ile>iod's reputation. I'hat 
it should have raised him to such celebrity, is the more 
remarkable^ as the subject itself was not one which pos* 
sessed any dignity or attraction in the eyes of the war- 
like races which became the lords of Greece after the 
Return of the Heradeids. In the dull fiction indeed 
which describes a contest between Homer and Hesiod^ 
the prize is awarded to the latter, on the ground that he 
had dedicated his strains to the encouragement of rural 
and peaceful labours^ not to the description of battles 
and cai naj^c. But when we rtinember that at Thespiae, 
to which the poet's birthplace was subject, ajj^iculture 
was held degrathnir to a freeman ^ and how contempt- 
uously the Spartan Cieomenes spoke of Hesiod as the 
helot's poet, in contrast with Homer, the delight of the 
warrior-, we may conceive with how little favour such 
a production as the Works and Days was likely to be 
received by the wealthy and powerful among the poet's 
contemporaries. — Another difficulty arises, if we sup- 
pose that this was not his only work^ and that, even if 
the others which have come down to us under his name 
did not proceed directly from him, they neyerlJ&elesa 
represent the real themes of his song. The most con- 
siderable of them, the Theogony, turns upon subjects 
which might have been thought the most foreign of all 
^ 1 HeracL Font ^ > Plut Apoph. Lac. Clcom. 1. 
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to the poet of the plough. It amndi to the birth of 
the gods and the origin of nature^ and unfolds the whole 
order of the world, in a series of genealogies, which 

personify the beings of every kind contained in it. In 
a third poem, of which only a few fra^nu iits remain, 
the poet has not taken a flight quite so loi'iy ; but still, 
in a vein nut more pastoral, he assiirns tlie birth of the 
most illustrious heroes to the mortal niotliers who drew 
the inhabitants of Olympus down to the earth. Some 
explanation la necessary to account for the choice of 
arguments apparently so inconp^nous ; and the most sa. 
tisfactory seems to be that which is suggested by the 
trends of the poet*s parentage and education* It was 
on Helicon, the ancient seat of the Thracian Muses, 
that he was bom and bred, and the genealogy, which 
traced his origin, through a long line of their fayourites 
and worshippers, to Apollo himself^ may be looked upon 
as a pleasing veil of an interestinc: truth. He was the 
poetj not of the Bceotian conquerors, but of the people, 
of the peasantry ; which, thoiich overpowered by a 
foreign race, preserved its ancient recollections, and a 
rich treasure of sacred and oracular poetry. For this 
people he collected, in a fuller perhaps and a more 
graceful body, the precepts with which the simple wis* 
dom of their forefathers had ordered their rural labours 
and their domestic life* From the songs of their earlier 
bards, and the traditions of their temples, he probably 
drew the knowledge of nature and of superhuman things, 
which he deliYered in the popular form of the Theo^ 
gony ; and this subject naturally brought him to the 
birth of the heroes, which connected his ])oetry with 
the chivalrous epic of Homer. His fame became thus 
estabhshed as a teacher of divine and human wisdom, 
and his name represents the whole poetical growth of 
the Ba^otian and Locrian schools — for Locris likewise 
claimed him by the legend of his death and his grave 
from the Trojan war to the banning of the Olym* 
piads* 

1 PSnuu iJL SL & Plut Sep^ Sipi Ctmn la 

z 4 
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If this explanation is sufficient to account for the 
contrast between Homer and Heaiod in the dioioe of 
their subjects, it may also serve to throw some light 
on another point no less obscure — thdr resemblance 

in that peculiar fonn of the Greek language whidi 

continued ever alter to be appropriated to the use of 
epic poetry. This resemblance between two poets so 
near to each other in time, and so widely separated 
by situation, and still more by their genius and aims, 
may be considered as an indication of the common 
origin from which their poetry was derived. It was 
probably among the countrymen of Hesiod, by the* 
labours of the bards from whom he is said to have 
sprung^ in the oracular shrines of Helicon and Parnassus, 
^at the epic style was formed, and hence passed over 
into Asia with ibe lonians, while it was preserved in 
Boeotia and the rest of Greece, unaffected by all the 
political convulsions, and consequent changes of dialect, 
which took place after the Trojan war. 

The two centuries following the beginning of the 
Olympiads ivere still very rich in epic song ; and this 
may be considered as the close of that jKu fry wliich 
issued in natural and unbroken siicression Irom the 
schools of Homer and Hesiod^ though it was revived 
from time to time in every subsequent age of Greek 
literature. The epic poets of the period just mentioned, 
or a part of them, are usually comprehended under the 
title of the Cydics, or poets of the Cyde, terms pro. 
bably of late invention, and the precise meaning of 
which has been the subject of much dispute. It seems 
however most probable that the word Cycle denoted a 
collection of epic poems, the subjects of which were 
confined to a certain range of time, and were so dis- 
tributed as to form one compact body, though there is 
no reason to think that the design of such a whole 
entered into the mind of any one of the authors. The 
period over which their subjects were spread began with 
the union of Heaven and Earth, or the origin of all 
things, and ended with the latest adventures of Ulysses 
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in Ithaca^ the dose of the heroic t^ge. The poems 

themselves are all lost ; but the titles of between twenty 
and thirty have been preserved, aiid in a few instances 
a short account of their contents.^ The works thus 
distinguished were those which related to* the story of 
Troy, and were manifestly designed to hll up the blanks 
left by the Iliad and Odyssey. Thug one poet^ sang 
of the events which took place between the death of 
Hector and that of Achilles : another^ suppUed those 
of the interval which foUov^d down to the burning of 
Troy : a third^ carried the heroes Uy their homes ; 
"While a fourth^ went back to the secret origin of &e fatal 
feudj the counsel of Jupiter to lighten the earthy which 
groaned under the numbers and the arrogance of man. 
kind^ and showed how his purpose was accomplished, 
through the weakness of Helen, the treachery of the 
Trojans, and the union of the Greeks. i he whole 
Cycle was conceived by the (rreek critics to depend 
entirely on Homer : it was sometimes said to be his 
work^; and some of the principal poems were ex- 
pressly ascribed to him^ ; and even where^ as happened 
in a few cases, chiefly those of the poets of what may 
be called the Trojan cycle, the name of the real author had 
been preserved from oblivion, he was sometimes repre* 
sented as Homer*s disciple^ or son-m*law*^ Yet it seems 
to have been only on the poets of the Trojan cycle that 
Homer exerted any direct influence. The others chose 
their gi ouiul in the wide field which lay open to them, 
probably with as little reference to him as to one 
another, and some of them may periiaps be more 
properly reirnrded as disciples of Hesiod, since we find 
that their jpoems were chiefly filled with heroic genea. 

; I Sec Wueilnor De Cyclo, or Kreuser, Rhaps. p. 179 — 190. 

2 Arctinus of Miletus in the ^thinpis. 

3 I^'schi's of Mitylene in h's ffttlc Iliad. 

* Augiasor Hagias ot Tru^zen in his Norra< (Returns) the only epos per- 
li^it known und«r that name (Nittich, Melet ft, 116.)t Uiough there wexe 

leveral on the .^ame subject. 

5 Stasinus or Hegesia^ (or Dicaiogcnes 'i Aristot. Poet. 16.), in the Cy- 
pria. 

« Procl. Gaisf. p. 468. « Pau«. U, 9i 5. Herod, ii. 117. Iv. 38. 

' As Stajsinus, Arctinus^ Creophylus. 
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logics.^ The legends of Argos, of Corinth, of Thebes, 
and Orchomenus, the adventures of Hercules^ of The- 
seus, and the Arp^onaiits, supplied abundant materials 
for all. The remark of a Greek critic^, that the poems 
of the epic cycle were valued by most readers, not so 
niiidi on account of their excellence^ as for the con- 
nection of. their contents^ though it does not imply that 
they were deficient in poetical merits may intimate thai 
the poetical interest, nirhich in the Homeric works is 
predominant^ if not exduaive, was in them snbordinate 
to one of a different kind, which concerned the sue- 
- cession of events. And in this sense the Cycle may 
be considered as a prelude to hihtory, and as an 
indication of a tendency to historical research, which 
however did not manifest itself more distinctly till near 
the close of this period. 

As the principal parts of the mythical outline were 
gradually filled up, and the public taste began to be 
satiated with subjects similar in their kind, and treated 
with a great uniformity of tone and style, the poetical 
genius of the nation took a new direction, and thougb 
it did not abandon the epic field, yet both ranged over it 
with greater freedom, and explored many fresh regions. 
The period in which the lyrical poetry of the Gredcs 
was carried to its highest perfection includes the last 
stage ill tlie career of the epic Muse. After the begin- 
ning of the Olympiads the Cycle seems to have become 
less and less attractive, while for upwards of three 
centuries a series of o:reat masters of lyric song were 
continually enlarging and enriching the sphere of their 
art. Their names were not obscured, like those of the 
Cyclic poets, by the lustre of Homer s ; but of their 
works, those of Pindar excepted, only a few scanty 
fragments remain, to justify the admiration they excited. 
Yet even these fragments would be sufficient to confirm 
Ihe unanimous judgment of antiquity, if its authority 

1 At Asittt of Samoi, Eamdiii of Corinth, Cbuefcho^he Iiaconian, Ch«f> 

Aas of Orchomenus. _^ 
» Proclus. p. 378. Gaisf. 
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left room for any doubt, and to afford the melarjclioly 
conviction^ that tiie loss vie have suffered in the master- 
pieces of Greek lyrical poetry is^ in a literary point of 
view, not inferior to any which we have to deplore in 
the whole range of ancient literature. The extant 
worka of Pindar^ admirable as they are^ neither com- 
pensate for this loBs^ nor enable us to estimate its fall 
extent. Even if it waa certain that bis genius was 
unequalled^ sdll it could not replace the freshness which 
we might expect to find in the earlier gushes of the lyric 
vein, nor the peculiar ciiaracter which disliuguished 
each of the other |iO( ts. nor that which helonged to the 
several schools formed by the i^vtiSil tribes or branches 
of the nation ; and which, if we had been permitted to 
compare the happiest productions of the Molim, the 
Dorian, and the Ionian lyre^ would undoubtedly have 
added much to the charm of each. And the Theban 
poet himself is only known to us by works of one class 
out of a great number, each of which must have ex. 
bibited a different exertion of bis powers^ and have 
heightened their effect , by variety and contrast. But 
we have perhaps still more to r^et in a historical point 
of view. For what we have lost in the Greek lyrical 
poetry is nothing less than a most lively and faithful 
picture of the whole life of the nation^ political^, reli- 
gious^ and domestic, from the greatest to the minutest 
ftatiire??, for two or three most interestinc; centuries, 
during which we are very scantily supplied with in- 
formation from other sources. This will perhaps be 
the better understood, if we cast a look at the nature, 
origin, and progress of this species of poetry. It was 
the expression of the thoughts and fedings belonging 
to the various occasions of life, public and private, 
sacred and profane, or to tbe poet's individual chfr» 
racter and situation; in all cases however designed, 
not, like the lyrical poetry of modem times, for the 
enjoyment of solitary readers, but to awaken the sym- 
pathy of some, larger or narrower, social circle. In 
this sense a lyrical poetry undoubtedly existed among 
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the Greeks from the earliest tiroes^ partly sacred^ partly 
popular. The former probably did not difibr^ in its 
metrical form^ from the epos^ which in this respect 
appears to have adhered to the model of the ancient 
hymnody* The popular poetry was undoubtedly free 
lirom the fetters of art^ as it borrowed none of its aids. 
But the period between the beginning of the Olympiads 
and the Persian wars was one of p^eat excitement, of 
growing refinement, and of manifold iiiHovatiuns. New 
dynasties, and new forms of government^ were con- 
tinually springing up : commerce was spreading, wealth 
and luxury increasing ; discoveries and inventions were 
rapidly multiplied. AH these changes ministered fresh 
occasions and subjects for lyric song, and the poets who 
cultivated it vied with each other in the variety of 
forms which they applied to them. 

In the Dorian states poetry and music were generally 
looked upon, principally, if not exclusively, as instru- 
ments of education, and hence the watchfulness vnth 
which their character was regulated by the magistrate, 
or the law. The themes of the poets were chiefly 
religiouSj marual^ and political : in Crete and at Sparta 
the spirit of the laws, and the maxims of the constitu- 
tion, were delivered in verse. Thus Lycurgus, thoup^h 
by an anachronism, was said to have employed the 
services of the Cretan poet Thaletas; and Tyrtseus and 
Terpander really seconded the views of the legislator, 
by describing and commending bis institutions. Though 
the Spartans themselves perhaps disdained the labour of 
poetical composition, they were keenly sensible of the 
charms both of music and poetry ; and warmly en* 
couraged such foreign poets as wete willing to adapt their 
strains to Spartan principles. Archilochus was excluded 
because he did not fultil this condition : but Alcman, 
though of Lydiaa origin, earned a rank next to that of 
a Spartan citizen by his genius, which may still be dis- 
cerned in the scanty fragments of his w^orks. Here, as 
elsewhere, emulation was kindled by solemn contests. 
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which took place at certain festiyais^ for the display of 
poetical and musical talents. 

The tyrants likewise cherished the lyric Mase^ though 
in a diflferent manner, and from different motiTes. We 
are not indeed prepared to adopt the opinion of a 
modem author ^, who thinka that they strove to wean 
the taste of their snhjeets from the heroic poetry^ he- 
cause it celehrated the old legitimate monarchy. With, 
out any such grounds of policy, they were the natural 
patrons of the lyrical poets, who cheered their banrpiets, 
applauded their success, and extolled thtir inairniticLnce. 
We have alreatly observed in a preceding chapter, that 
the Olympic and other public games afforded constant 
themes for poetical panegyrics, which delicately inter- 
wove the praises of the victor with those of his an- 
cestors^ his coontry, its gods and heroes. This was 
only one of the numerous occasions for the exertion of 
poetical powers supplied hy the enterprising and liberal 
spirit of these fortunate usurpers, who took the lead in 
the favourite pursuits of their age. But all the main 
epochs and leading situations in the life of the great 
were deemed to need the aid of son^ to enliven and 
adorn thera. The war-march, the rthgious and con- 
vivial procession^, the nuptial ceremony, the feast, and 
the funeral, would have appeared spiritless and unmean- 
ing without this accompaniment. 

This however was only one side of the spacious and 
richly varied lyrical field. On this side its limits by 
which it bordered on the epic, may he said to have been 
occupied by the great choral compositions^ which em- 
bodied many high subjects of heroic song in a new 
shape ; were early carried to perfection hy the art of 
Arion and Stesichorus ; and^ uniting the attractions of 
music and action with those of a lofty poetry, formed 
the favourite entertainment of the Dorian cities. This 
appears to have been the germ, out of which, by the 
introduction of a new element, — the recitation of a 
1 Wacbsmuth, iii 397. a KHfim. 
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performer, who assumed a character, and perhaps from 
the first shifted his mask^ so as to exhihit the outlines 
of some simple story in a few scenes parted by the 
interyeniog song of the chorus, — Thebpis and his sue 
eesson gradually unfolded the Attic tragedy* On the 
otiher hand there was a great mass of lyrical poetry^ 
which only breathed the thoughts and feelings of indi- 
Tidual minds. This kind^ which may be called the 
sentimental lyric, was chiefly cultivated in the Ionian 
and iEolian states. In this the resentment of Archi- 
lochus^ Hipponax, and Alcseus, kindled by private or 
public quarrels, found vent in bitter sarcasm or open 
invective. The (lelij^hts of the senses awakened strains 
of almost delirious rapture in Anacreon and Ibycus; 
while the recollection of their fugitive nature melted 
Mimnermus into a sadness, perhaps too gloomy to be 
pleasing. It is remarkable that the elegy, which he 
adopted as the organ of his Toluptuoos melancholy^ and 
which in later times was almost exduslTely dedicated to 
.simihir purposes^ had been invented by another Ionian 
poet^ Callinus, as the vehicle of martial and patriotic 
enthusiasm. But the tenderness of Sappho — whose 
character has been rescued, by one of the happiest 
efforts of modern criticism , from the unmerited reproach 
under which it had laboured for so many centuries^ — 
appears to have been no less pure than glowing. It is 
not merely her poetical celebrity, nor the exquisite 
beauty of the little that has been left to justify it, that 
excites our regret for the rest of her works. Had they 
been preserved^ we should probably have been enabled 
better to understand the nature of the influence which 
she exerted over her female contemporaries^ and might 
have obtained an insight into a side of Greek society— 
the intercourse of intelligent and accomplished women — 
which from its obscurity has been very little observed. 
The list of Greek poetesses 2, who, as might have beea 

t By Welcker, in his little work (published 1816;, Sappho von einem 
kerrschcnden J'orurtlicil bcfrci/t. 
^ See that of Xatian. c. (jifiecos, c SSk 
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expecti^d, cultivated scarcely any but the Ivrical vein, 
was by no means scanty, and included several very 
celebrated names^ which unhappily are to us nothing 
more. During the same period a coDFiderable body of 
didactic poetry^ under Tarious fonuB^ of fable^ proverb^ 
pithy sentences^ or longer moral lessons^ indicated the 
growing tendency of the age to habita of observation 
and abstraction^ and marked the connection between its 
poetical and philosophical spirit. 

The early Greek poetry was designed, as we have 
already observed, for exhibition, more or less public_, 
and it was late before any one appears to have thought 
of writing, without any \ iow to recitation, for the satis- 
faction of individual reailers. This could uiily be the 
case when instruction, not pleasure, was the immediate 
end proposed ; and hence the rise of a prose literature 
among the Greeks coincides with that of historical in- 
quiry and philosophical speculation. When the object 
of the authors was no longer to work on the feelings 
and the imagination, but simply to .convey knowledge 
or reasonings, they naturally adopted the style of fami* 
liar discourse, which was gradually ennoUed and re- 
fined^ till in the art of composition it equalled the most 
elaborate productions ot^ the national poetry. If we 
may rtly on tiic tradition of later times as to a point 
which must have been always obscure, Pherecydes, a 
native of the iale of Syros, who fluunslied about the 
middle of the sixth century b. c, was the first prose- 
writer^ : his work seems to have been partly mythical, 
partly philosophical. Cadmus of Miletus is said first to 
have apphed prose to an historical subject. 

Wlion however we speak of a rising spirit of his- 
torical inquiry in the period preceding the Persian 
wars, we must be careful to limit our notions on this 
head with due regard to the character of the people^ 
and the circumstances of the age. The first essays at 

i Plin. N. H. vii. 57. Apuleiua Flor. p. 130. ed. Bip. But Anaxi. 
nuinder, who flourished a little earlier, to perhaps better entitled to the 
honour , and if Polyzelus the Messenian, the father of the poet Ibycus, 
wrote h'u imtory in prose (Suidaa" l^»cs), hi* claims would be still stronger. 
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hiatorical composition among the Greeks appear to have 
been subordinate on the one hand to poetry^ on the 
other to the study of nature. The works of the early 
historians, so far as we can judge of them from the 
general accounts of Strabo and Pionysius of Halicar- 
• nassus, and from the fragments, or slight notices, which 
have been preserved of their contents, seem to have 
been in part professedly mythological, and to have 
given, perhaps in a more connected form, and with 
some traditional supplements, the substance ot a large 
portion of the epic cycle. It is apparently to this class 
that Strabo alludes ^, when he says, tliat Cadmus, Phe- 
recydes^ and Hecatacus, only got rid of the metrical 
restraints of their poetical predecessors, but in other 
respects adhered to them so closely, as even to retain 
the character of their diction. But there was another^ 
and perhaps a larger class of- works, which might have 
been more properly referred to the head of geography 
or topography than to that of history, in which the 
description of a country, or a city, served as a thread to 
connect its traditions. It must have been this class 
that Dionysius had in view^^ when he spoke of the 
historians wlio preceded Herodotus, as con fining them- 
selves to local hmits_, and contenting themselves with 
siin[)ly recordinpc the legends, whether sacred or pro- 
fane, of each region or district, however incredible, in a 
style which, though concise and artless, was clear and 
not ungraceful. Though we must not construe this 
language so strictly as to suppose, that these historians 
never interposed their own judgment on the matters 
which they related, it is certain that the faculty of 
historical criticism, which indeed was never very gene^ 
rally awakened among the Greeks, and never attained 
any high degree of vigour, was long almost entirely 
dormant. In the selection and arrangement of their 
materials, they were probably governed, in most casLS, 
by no higher principle than the desire of gratifying 
patriotic vanity, or the popular taste for the marvellous. 
1 i. p.S«. s DeXhuc Jud. 
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But whenever they aspired to the more difflealt and 

glorious task, of unravelling any of those mythical webs 
which must often have perplexed them, they could 
scarcely fail to aggravate the real confusion, by a false 
show of an artificial liarmony and order. It is doubtful 
how far they commoidy descended into the later political 
vicissitudes of the countries which they described* But 
before the Persian wars the Greeks did not suspect the 
Importance of their own history^ and it was not tiU 
long after that either its highest interest^ or its practical 
uses bewail to be distinctly understood. 

Philosophy may perhaps be said to have begun to 
dawn among the Greeks in the earliest period to whieh 
their history or their legends go back. For not only 
do the subjects on which the men commonly dis- 
tinguished as the first Gi'eek philosophers, speculated, 
appear to have been in a great measure the same with 
those which employed the meditations of the ancient 
sages, but the remains which have been preserved to us 
among the works of Hesiod — if we may venture to 
view them in this light — of those early essays in think- 
ings discover traces^ though under a poetical or mythical 
form^ of a system^ or at least of a connected investi- 
gation of causes and effects. Still the sixth century 
B. 0. has justly been considered as the period in whi^ 
Greek philosophy took its rise, because tlien for the 
first time it began to be separated from poetry and 
religion, with which it had beta before blended : it was 
then first cultivated by men who were not bards, or 
priests, or seers: it was exhibited in a natural form, 
without any artificial ornament or disguise ; and it 
continued thenceforward to unfold itself in a steady and 
uninterrupted progress. The character of this age, in 
its relation to philosophy^ is marked by the fame of the 
Seven Sages, who were variously enumerated and be- 

> According to Dicaearchus (Diog. La. L ^ 41.) there were only four 
names which were untTersally admitted : Hiales, Bias, Ptttaeos, Sokm. 
Hcrmii)i)U5 rcrlcontd up tliirteeri more, from which the remainder of the 
Seven were selected by various authors. Among them may be noticed 
the Spartan Aiiatodemuib to whom Diogcnea wSm the liiMi 9t AIomii, 
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came the sdbject of several pleasing legends^ among 
which the mo0t odehrated is that of the golden tripod^ 
which^ havitig been diawo up oat of the sea, was, by 
oommand of the oracle, to be given fo the wiseH, and 
after it had been offered to each of the seven, and mo- 
destly declined by ihem, was dedicated to the Delphic, 
or Didymfiean, god. The men who gained such renown 
were all actively engaged in the affairs of public life, as 
statesmen, mas^strates, or legislators ; and the sayings 
ascribed to tlieiii breathe a purely practical wisdom, 
apparently drawn from their oomnurce with the world, 
rather than from any deep meditation on the nature of 
man. Their celebrity may perhaps be more properly 
considered as inrlicating the novelty and rudeness, than 
the.pzeTalenoe, of philosophical reflection. 

It can excite no surprise that in a period sach as we 
are now reviewing, when thought and inquiry were 
stimulated in. so many new directions, some .active 
minds should have been attracted by the secrets 6f 
nature, and should have been led to grapple with some 
the great questions which the contemplation of the visible 
universe suggests. There can therefore be no need of 
attempting to trace the impulse by which the Greeks 
were now carried toward such researches, to a foreign 
origin. But it is an opinion which has found many 
advocates, that they were indebted to their widening 
intercourse with other nations^ particularly with Egypt, 
Phoenicia, and the interior of Asia, for several of the 
views or doctrines which were fundamental or pro- 
minent parts of their early philosophical systems. The 
result however of the maturest investigation seems to 
show that there is no sufficient ground even for dns 
conjecture.^ On the other hand it is clear that the 
first philosophers were not wholly independent of the 



which Kiebuhr (vol. i. not. 1007.) believed to have related to the ancient 
Heracleid. It sceras indeed evident that the poet is not speaking of a 
OOn temporary. 

^ WeaUude to Ritter {Getchichie tier Pkilosophie\ who (i. p. 1£9— 17a) 
Iiw weished All the argumenU which have been alledged in behalf of this 
opinion with an even Band. 
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earlier inteUectual effi>rui of their own oonntrymeii^ and 
thaty perhapa unconadoualy^ they derired the form^ if 
not, in part at least, the.aabatance of dieir ^peeulationa^ 
inm the old theogoniea or coamogoniea. We do not 
mean to enter into the discussion of subjects which 
properly belong to the history of philosophy, and must 
therefore confine ourselves to a few general observations 
on the character, tendency, and influence of the phi- 
losophical schools which preceded that of Athens. 

The eldest of these schools — called the Ionian, be- 
cause with one or two exceptions^, the philosophera 
who belonged to it were natives of Ionia — may be said 
to have been founded by Thales of Miletus^ a oontem. 
* porory of Solon^ inasmuch aa be introduced a method 
.which^ notwithatanding great diveraities in their theo* 
xiea^ was retained by his successors. But how far any 
peraonal intercourse eziated among them^ ia extremely 
uncertain, though^ on the authority of some writers of 
little credit, they have been commonly represented as 
forming an unbroken chain of teachers and scholars. 
The point in which they agreed was, that they fixed 
their attention on a primeval state of things, to which 
they mounted by such steps as they could find, and 
from which they endeavoured to deduce the later order 
of nature. This feature^ which was common to their 
ayatems^ seems to betray the influence of the poetical 
coamogoniea, from which it was probably borrowed, 
though the mythical form waa discarded. Whether it 
waa from the aame source that.Thalea derived the dia- 
tingniahing tenet of his philosophy^ according to which 

1 Diogenes of ApoHonia in Crete, and Archelaus, of whom it is uncertain 

whether he was a Milesian or an Athenian. This indeed would make no 
difference, and the epithet commonly given to the school it>eU would be 
improper, if, according to a t>traiige fancy broached by Kreuser in his 
worlc on the Rhapsodists, p. 205., Miletus is not to be regarded as an Ionian 
city, because tliere was a legend, that, about the time of Minos, it received 
a colony, perhaps of Dorians, from Crete. Admitting the fact, we might 
move by parity of reasoning, that there was no really Dorian state in 
Peloponnesus, where the early inhabitants all belonged to different races. 
With like acuteness (if he dots not contradict himself in the same page) 
&reuser, in his antipathy to the lonians, would deprive tbem of all share 
jin Che glory of their mwt lUuitiioiu dtiiens, wbo^ like Xawphanes and 
Anaereoiia migrated to other Kgtohik ' 
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wAeti or some liqiiid dement^ WM tho ongin of aU 
^ngs^ is much more doubtM. Bat it is still less pro^ 
bftble that he adopted this dogma firom an Oriental 

mythology, though his personal connection with Phoe- 
nicia^ whence his family is said to have sprung, has 
heen supposed strongly to favour this suspicion. Aris- 
totle^ — it would seem much more judiciously — con- 
siders it as the result of some very simple observations 
on the uses of moisture in the nourishment of vegetable 
and animal life, which were probably connected with a 
traditional belief^ that the earth rested on an abyss of 
waters^^ bounded by the river ocean^ the immediate 
cause of earthquakes^ wMdi were therefore ascribed to 
the power of Poseidon. It seems to have been by a 
similar process Ihat^ half a century later^ Anaximenes 
of Miletus was led to substitute a new principle for tiie 
liquid element of Thales. To him atr, as it encom. 
passed and sustained the earth and the heavenly bodies 
which tioat in it, appeared also as the universal source 
of life — the breath of the world, which animates all 
the beings that live in it. And it was apparently by 
an analogy of the same kind that fire — not the visible 
element, but some more subtle fluid — was preferred 
for the same purpose by the Ephesian Heraclitus, who, 
in other respects stands apart from the other pbilo^ 
sophers of the school: an original thinker^ who^ by a 
peculiar and ingenious theory, endeaTouied to lecondle 
the constant flux of all sensitde oljects with the per- 
manency of a single inteUigiUe substance. To him 
the order of nature appeared as the momentary equi- 
poise of conflicting impulses, which he illustrated by 
the tension of the bow and the lyre, or by an image 
which, singularly enough, occurs also in the philo- 
sopliical poetry of India, as tlie 'play of the infinite 
Beings, from whom all things proceed, and to whom, in 
successive periods, all things return. His followers 

1 } 3 

« Plut. De PI. PhU. ill 15. Orig. Phil. 1. Sir J Her«chel fDi?ro«r«c 
on the Study of Natural Philosophy, p. 107.) sugge&u> a diaert-nt oc- 
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seem to have formed a separate sect^ and his opinions 
to have exerted considerable influence on some of the 
later schools^ as they present a remarkable coincidence 
with one of the most recent theories of modem science*^ 
It is scarcely possible to zefiraan from smiling at the 
boldness with which these first adveiltums in the fidd 
of speculationj unconsdons of the scantiness of ^eir 
vesources or of the difficulty of the enterprise^ rushed at 
once to the solution of the highest problems of phi-i 
losophy. But, to temper any disdainful feeling which 
their temerity may excite, it should be remembered that, 
without the spirit which prompted this hirdihood. phi- 
losophy would probably never have risen from its cradle. 
The direction which it took toward outward objects, 
was the most conformable to the natural tendency of 
the human mind, and to the peculiar . character and 
genius of the Ionian race. And, that we may not jun- 
deryalue th^ importance of these early attempts, or turn 
away from them with indifference, on account of their 
intrinsic futility, it may be proper to cast a look on the 
remits to which they led, on the manner in which they 
affected the views of subsequent inquirers, and the in. 
fluence they exerted on the public mind. With regard 
to the study of nature indeed, the utmost perhaps that 
can be said in their favour is, that they did not ma- 
terially check, con H no, or pervert it. Most of these 
early philosophers were diligent, as well as sagacious, 
inquirers — a praise which has been bestowed on them 
by one of the most eminent of our own day^ — and en- 
riched the knowledge of their age with some important 
discoveries ; and though their explanations of natural 
phenomena are often extremely rude, it does not i^pear 
that they attempted to accommodate their obserrationa 

* La Place's I'tni primitif {Siyiitmo d\\ Monde, p I'll) comes near to the 
i^X^* Heraclitus on the one side, as the srwg n^,**'^^* of the Stoics did on 
the other. 

Sir X Henchel fDi9rniir<!e, p. 1070 But the remarks in the next pri^e, 
so far as they impute uiipiiilosophical motives, of vanity or ambition, to 
these same inquirers, will not be readily adopted by anj One who it GOlU 
▼enwDt with the biitiny of Gieek philosophy* 

X 3 
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to their vytlbsm, whidi indeed were probably not so ma- ■ 
tore as to require such a sacrifice. But in another point 
of view these systems were pregnant with more important 

consequences. Thales evolved his world out of a single 
simple substance, to which he attributed the power of 
passing spontaneously through the various transform- 
ations necessary for the multiplicity of natural produc- 
tions. But he does not seem to have attempted accu- 
rately to define the nature of these translbrmations. 
And so most of his successors^ who set out froiu a 
similar hypothesis^ contented themselves with some vague 
notions^ or phrases^ about the successive expansions or 
contractions of the original substance. But as the con- 
templation of animal life had led Anaximenes to adopt 
air as the basis of his system, a later philosopher, 
Diogenes of ApoUonia, carried this analogy a step further," 
and regarded the universe as issuing from an intelligent 
principle, by which it was at once vivified and ordered 
— a rational^ as well as sensitive soul — still without 
recognising any distinction between matter and mind. 
Much earlier however, Anaxi man tier of Miletus, who 
flourished not long after Thales, and is generally con- 
sidered as his immediate disciple, seems to have been 
struck by the difficulty of accounting for the changes 
which a simple substance must be supposed to undergo, 
in order to produce an infinite variety of beings. He 
found it easier, in conformity with some of the ancient 
cosmogonies, to conceive the primitive state of the uni- 
verse as a vast chaos — for which he had no other name 
than the Infinite, — containing all the elements out of 
which the world was to he constructed by a process 
of separatron and combination, which however he con- 
sidered as the result of a motion, not impressed on it 
from without, but inherent in the mass. This hypo- 
thesis, which tended to give an entirely new direction 
to the speculations of the school, seems to have been 
treated with a neglect which it is difficult to explain, 
and which has raised a suspicion that some less cele- 
brated names may have dropped out of the list of the 
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Ionian philosophers. ^ But a century after Anaxi- 
mander, Anaxagoras of Ciazomense revived his doctrine 
with some fanciful additions, and one very im- 
portant change. He comhined the principle of Anax- 
imander with that of his contemporary Diogenes^ and 
adoiowledged a sapreme mind, distinct firom the diaos 
to which it imparted motion, fonn, and order. The 
pantfieistic systems of the Ionian school were only in- * 
dependent of the popular creed, and did not exclude it* 
The language of Thales and Heraclitus, who declared 
that the universe was full of gods-, left room for all the 
fictions of the received mythology, and might even add 
new fervour to the superstition of the vulgar. But the 
system of Anaxagoras seems to have ht en felt to he 
almost irreconcilable with the prevailing opinions_, and 
hence, as we shall find^ drew upon him hatred and 
persecution. 

While ^losophy was thus cultivated in lonia^ two 
schools arose in the western colonies, of widely different 
characters, though hoth were founded hy lonians, and 
one in the seat of an Ionian population. This was the 
Eleatic, which took its name from the town of Elea, or 
Velia, on the western coast of Southern Italy, a settle- 
ment of tlie Plioeieans, the origin of which will be 
hereafter noticed, and to which Xenophancs, the founder 
of the school, migrated, it is helit ved^ about 5S6 b. c. 
from his birthplace Coiophoii. M v mention it first, 
])ecause it seems to have been connected^ though by a 
polemical relation^ with the school of Thales, and its 
history, in one important point, presents a contrast to 
that of the Ionian philosophy. For the Eleatic b^an, 
wheie the other ended, with the admission of a supreme 
intelligence ; and it even seems probable, that Xeno- 
phanes was guided in the formation of his system by a 
religious, rather lliaii by a purely philosophies! interest. 

» Ritter, i. p. 289. But see Brandis in the Rhcin. Mus. iii. p. 1 18. fol. 

2 According to Aristotle De Anim. L 5., thii wa« the very expression of 
Thales. UeracUtus conveyed the same thought in another fonu, w hen he 
iKui hit gneito enter, MyiDg, *< Here toe ere gMo.*' Arittoc De port. anim. 
i & 
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As Thales saw gods in all things, so it may be said that 
Xenoplianes saw all things in God. Aristotle described 
his j)re(Jominaiit tli ought, or feelinp!", with ren^iarkable 
liveliness and simplicity, by saying, that he gazed upon 
the whole heaven and said, that the One Being was the 
J>eity. ^ The changes which Thales attributed to the 
One Being, appeared to him inconsistent with the chap 
racter of the Bdty, and unintelligiUe in themaelTea. 
He found it impoedUe to concoTe that any thing could 
come into beings or oonld ceaae to be. Neyertheleai it 
does not appear that be abotdutdy denied the reality of 
external olgeeta, or regarded their yarying aapecta as 
mere illusions. But the precise mode in wbidi he at- 
tempted to reconcile their multiplicity and manifold 
transformations with the unity and unalterable identity 
of the Deity, who, though all mind, was still one with 
the world, is a point which cannot be determined from 
the fragmentary remains of his works, and on wliich 
we are left to form uncertain conjectures. If, as some 
accounta might lead us to believe^ he for this purpose 
made a distinction between the aenaes and the reaaon^ 
be would baye the honour of opening a new and yery 
important field of qtecolation^ aa the earlieat inquirer 
into the facultiea of the human mmd. And at all eyents 
be suggested tbe distinction, which waa more atrong^y 
insisted on by his follower Parmenides. Xenophanea 
was not so immersed in his ontological speculations as 
to neglect the study of nature, and had formed a system, 
which seems not to have been very far removed from 
that of Thales, as he was led by geological observations 
to similar conclusions on the primitive state of tlie 
world.^ He was the first Greek philosopher who openly 
rejected tbe popular superstition^ wbidi be referred to 

' Met. t 5. U( rif SA^v r^^xtov airaCA.t'J'*? r'o -'i uvttt ^#lf ri> 6m». 

' He supported hii opinion, that earth and sea were once mingled in 
one mass, W referriDg to »ea.8hell8 found in midland regions and in 
the bowels of mountains, to tlip impressions of fish in the quarries of Sy- 
racuse, and to similar phenomena obscrveil in the isle ot Paros, ami else, 
where. Origen. HilL 14 This seems to imply that no preceding philo. 
sopher bad made tbe lune uae of the like obtenratioDi. See above, |b 
not. «. 
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ite true sooroe^ the tendeDcy of man to aflsimikte the 
objects of his wonhip to his own nature, and he in- 
veighed against Homer and Hesiod^ for attributing to 

the gods actions unworthy of the divine character. He 
also attacked several doctrines of his philosopiiical con- 
temporaries or pretlect ssors' , and seems to have satisfied 
himself better in refuting their opinions than in esta- 
blishing his own. 

Farmenidesy a native of Elea^ whose early youth 
teeoM to have coincided with the advanced age of 
Xenophanes^ though it ia not eertain that he received 
his personal instructions^ pursued the same direction. 
But he set out, not like Xenophanes, from the idea of 
deity, but from the ' notion of being ; he expressly 
grounded his S3r8tem on the distinction between sense 
and reason^ as means of arriving at truth, and on the 
one haiul went so far as to deny the reality of time, 
space, and motion, while on the other hand he admitted 
so much of a real foundation for the appearances of 
nature, as rendered them not unworthy of atrention, 
and even constructed a peculiar physical theory to ex- 
plain them. But it ia to be lamented that in his case, 
as in his master's, we are left in the dark as to his 
mode of reconciling these seemingly inconsistent views. 
His fellow citisen, friend, and disciple, the courageous 
and unfortunate Zeno, and Melissus of Samos, who 
united great military talents and experience with his 
philosophical pursuits, chiefly exmlsed their dislectic 
subtlety in combating both the dogmas of other phi- 
losophers and the opinions of the vulgar, and though 
there is no reason to doubt that they were earnest in 
search of truth, they seem too often to have descended 
to sophistical paradoxes^ whicli Tieed all the indulgence 
that can be claimed for an early stage of science. Zeno 
himself was sometimes ranked among the Sophists, whose 

^ Ritler Ci,D.45S.} findian alliuuoo to Pytbasorean doctrioeiy where it 
would Mem mat Xcnoptwiifs night hm hal Anaximandei^ m^u^av in 

view. The Pythagorean renft> which he ia supposed to have contra vtrted, 
even if tbey were fonned »o earlv, seem, according to Bitter** own ubsenr- 
ttoo (p.356.)tolMiwiiwiilMptleineriecwt 
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pernicious influence we shall hereafter have occasion to 
notice^ and thus the Eleatic ichool^ which in its outset 
was distingiUBhed by a religious philosophy^ insensihly 
contracted a dose affinity wit^ & class of men^ who 
kbouied to destroy both philosophy and leligioD. 

We may here menlioii a femarkable feature in the 
history of the early philosophical literature^ which cor- 
responds to the chmcter of the several schools and 
systems. Of Thales it is not certainly known whether 
he wrote aiiv thinii, nor whether some verses — about 
two hundred — which were attributed to him, contained 
an account of his physical doctrines, or were merely a 
collection of practical maxims and prcce{)ts, such as 
were ascribed to all those who were numbered among 
the Seven Sages. His younger contemporary Anaxi- 
mander unfolded his theory in a prose work, and his 
example appears to have heen followed by all the phi- 
losophers of the same school. The specimens left of 
their writings show that their loss is to he regretted in 
a literary point of view, as well as on account of ^e 
information which they would have afibrded. Their 
style seems to have resembled that of the early his- 
torians : its simplicity was relieved by the bold poetical 
images in which their thoughts were frequently veiled. 
On the other hatid Xenophanes and Pariiienides ex- 
plained and defended their systems in verse^ which 
scarcely deserves the name of poetry, though the former 
was the author of several moral elegies, which were not 
deficient in poetical merit, and of a historical epic^ 
perhaps the first of its kind^ on the foundation of Co« 
lophon^ and the migration to Elea. The remains of 
the philosophical poems breathe a strain of oracular so- 
lemnity and obscurity^ and to contemporary readers must 
have supplied the absence of all purely poetical appeals 
to the imagination and the feelings, by the interest of 
new and mysterious trains of thought, struggling in vain 
for an adequate exprission. But a metrical vehicle did 
not 80 well suit Zeno's dialectic genius, and he adopted 
a more appropriate instrumeot of controversy in the 
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dialogue^ which in his hands was probably a very dry 
forin^ and utterly destitute of the attractions which were 
ifterwardi imparted to it by the highest efforts of Attic 
doquence. 

The Eleatics appear likewise to have suggested some 
features of the system fbmed about the middle of the 
fifth century by Empedocles of Agrigentum, whidi he 
also unfolded in a poetical fbrrn. It neither has so 
much phUosophieal interest^ nor exerted such influence 
in after times^ as to demand notice here. In another 
point of view — as a man ^\■ho combined philosophy 
with religion and an ascetic morality, assumed a priestly 
character^ possessed an insight into some secrets of 
nature unknown to his contemporaries, and by all these 
means acquired a powerful ascendant over them^ and was 
regarded with a religious awe — Empedocles belongs 
to the same class with Epimenides and Pythagoras^ 
the founder of the second, and the roost cddbrated^ of 
ibe western schools, which indeed might perhaps daim 
precedence by a few years of the EleatLc.^ We have 
xesenred it for this place both as less intimately con- 
nected with the Ionian schools^ and because it will lead 
us to take a view of the political condition of some of 
the Greek cities in Italy which we have already men- 
tioned. 

The history of Pythagoras is obscured by a cloud of 
legends, through which little can be distinguished be- 
yond the leading outlines of his life and character. 
He was a native of Samos, bom about B.C. 570, and 
by his mother's side is said to have been connected with 

* He was commonly classed among the Pythapnreans («ce Sturz Empe- 
docles, \ 3.). But liitter has cstablisiied his cunntctiun with the Eleatics 
by a careful comparison of his remains with those of Parmenides. Perhaps 
the other opinion was suggested by the resemblance between his character 
and that of Pythagoras. Yet beside his doctrine concerning the soul, his 
Sphcrt>-go<i, which absorbs and a-ssiniilates portif iis of tlie realm of strife, 
and bis two opposite principles, whicii are subordinate to a higher unity, 
Memtoeome netrerto some peculiar features ofthe PythaRorean philosophy. 
By others agniii, both ancients and mixlcrns (as Rcinhold Goschichte der 
FhilOiOphie, i. p. 6djj iic has been assigned to the Ionian school, as a djf« 
eiple or Ansxagont. He may probablv be looked upon at the flrit author 
or an eclectic sfiton. But mo Bnadia In Uie enaj ahove velimed to. 
p.li23.foL 
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one of the most andent families in the island* But 
his father Mnesarehns was generally hdlie?ed to haTO 
been a foieigner and not of purely Greek origin^ thoa^ 
it was disputed whether he waa a Phoenician, or be- 
longed to the Tyrrhenians of Lemnos or Imbrus^ to a 
branch therefore of the Pelasgian race. Like uncer- 
tainty hangs over the early life of Pythagoras^ the 
sources of his knowledge or the aid he received in the 
cultivation of his mind. But there seems to he no 
reason to doubt that he travelled in the East, at least 
in £gypty and that he derived some instruction from 
Fheiecydes of Syros, if not from Anaximander.^ To 
his stay in Egypt he was most likely indebted not so 
much for any posiiiye knowledge or definite opinions aa 
for hints whidi roused his curiosity, and impressiona 
which dedded the Inas of his mind. In die sdence of 
the Egyptians he perhaps foimd little to borrow ; but 
in their political and religious institutions he saw a 
mighty engine, such as he might wish to wield for 
nobler purposes. It is equally credible that he was 
initiated in several of the most ancient Greek mysteries, 
even if there should be no ground for the conjecture, 
that he inherited some secrets of a mystic lore from 
Pelasgian ancestors.^ We may here remark that among 
the Tarious opinions which have been entertained by the 
learned aa to the Greek myateries^ none seems more 

1 Apollon. ap. Porphyr. De Vit Pyth. 2. Tradition indeed can have 
but Httle weight on a ]>oiiit of fbis nature; But at to Ptierecydet the an- 
cients appear tn have been unanimous. As to Anaximander anci Thales 
\9ho is also mentioned among the teachers of Pythagoras, our belief must 
rest ehleSy on the imtliaMnty— whatever it may be '—that be became ae. 
quainted with the persons most eminent for knowledge and wisdom in his 
day. With regard to Pherecvdes the tradition may seem to t>e confirmed by 
another, according to which he was the first Greek who taught the in^ 
mortality of the soul. But no traces of an intercourse with Thiries or 
Anaximander can t>c discovered in any of the doctrines ascribed to Pytha- 
goras, and therefore the question is one which it is equally unimportant 
and difficult to decide. This is still more the case as to the other alleged 
teachers of Pythagoras, as Bias of Priene, and obscure names, such ai 
Creophilus and Hermodamas. Rittcr has made some judicious remarks 
on this subject in his Gesckichte der Pytkagoritchen Philosophic, p. 15. foU. 

« Rltter 1. pt 350. But the story of the mystagogue Aglaophannw, who 
is said to have admitted him to the Orphic mysteries at Libethra, where he 
learned the rudimenU of his arithmetical theology, is perhaps a fable not 
much moraaaeleiil than the time of lamhlitfaut. S c eL o b ae k Aglaopb. 
It.7SS. 
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probable ihan that whicb holds them to have been the 
temams of a worship^ which preceded the rise of the 
HeUenic mythology and ita attendant rites^ grounded on 
a yiew of natnie less fandful^ more earnest^ and better 
fitted to awaken both philosophical thought and reli- 
gious feeling. It is extremely doubtful how far they 
were ever used as a vehicle for the exposition of theo- 
logical doctrines tUfi'ering from the popular creed. But 
it seems not improbable that in the century which fol- 
lowed the opening of a regular intercourse between 
Greece and Egypt, some attciTipts were made to con- 
nect the mystic l^ends^ which were either exhibited in 
mimic ^ws, or conveyed in hymns, with a sort of 
apecdative system, which may here and there have 
contained some featnres derived from the East ; and 
tibat the andiors of this new learning endeavoiired to 
mommend it by the authority of Orpheus, and other 
venerable names of Thradan, Lycian, or Hyperborean 
bards and prophets. It was now perhaps that the views 
of the initiated began to be extended beyond the present 
life, and that the doctrine of the immortality of the soul 
was made a basis for the assurance of higher privileges 
than had before been held out to them. Whether it 
was from a domestic or a foreign source that Pytha- 
goras drew the peculiar form of this doctrine whidi he 
adopted— that of a transmigration of souls — we cannot 
determine ; Pindar's allusions seem to indicate that in 
his time it had been long familiar to die Greeks.^ 

Pyihagorss is said to have been die first Greek who 
assmned the title of a philosopher* If this was so, he 
probably did not intend, as hn been commonly ima^ 
gined, to deprecate the reputation of wisdom, but to 
profess himself" devoted to the pursuit of it ; though 
on the other hand the well-known story which explains 
the origin of the name, suggests an entirely false notion 
of his view of life, so far as it implies that he regarded 
contemplation as the highest end of human existence.^ 

t SMDittaL0iiPi]idar011L6aaiid7h»iiLTIirai.4. 

* Th« pbUoMpher Is like ttMipeetator at the Olympic §mm, whc^ wlUIe 
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His aident thirst of knowledge be shared wiih. many of 
his contemporaries; but he was distinguished by his 
strong bent for mathematical studies^ and - for all con** 
nected with them. Several remarkable discoTeries in 

geometry, music, and astronomy are attributed to him ^, 
and his whole philosophy was ihe result of this predi- 
lection. We are the less inclined to enter into an 
explanation of his systein^, as it is almost certain that 
he never committed it to wrifinfr^ and it is extremely 
difficult, in the doctrines which are called Pythagorean, 
to distinguish what belongs to him^ and what to his 
disciples and their followers. We can only venture to 
make a few remarks on its character and tendency^ so 
far as they may be collected with some degree of saifety. 
It seems desr that Pythagoras not only conceived that 
nmnbers represented the essence and propertieB of all 
ihingsy but attributed to them such a real objective 
existence as rendered them capable of serving as mate, 
rials or elements in his construction of the universe ; a 
process, of which no satisfactory account has yet been 
given, which does not imply that he confounded, first 
a numerical unit with a geometrical point, and then this 
with a material atom. He thus on one side pointed 
the way to the physical theory afterwards maintained 
by Leudppus^ Democritus, and £picuruS| though it is 
by no means certain that this was the source imm 
which it was derived. But it is extremely impro^ 
babie that either he^ or any of his followers^ evier 
caught a glimpse of the atomic theory of modem science. 
On the other hand he seemtf to be justly chargeable 
with a large part of the absurdities and superstitions 
which claimed the sanction of his name in the latest 
period of Greek philosophy, and which exerted such a 
powerful and mischievous influence over the ojiinions 
of many succeeding ages. For, innocent as he may 
have been of such an intention, he p^robabiy opened a 



others are attracted by ambition or gain, comes only to graUfy a liberal 
curiosity. See Cicero Tusc. Disp. v. 3. and Da\ is's note 

1 See Professor Powell'a Histoiy of Natural f iuiosopby, in tbii Cjelo^ 
pedia, p. IS—SL 
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door for all these chimeras^ not only in the mysterious 
virtue which he attributed to numbers^ but likewise in 
the still more abstruse speculations by which he as-* 
cended to the first principles of number itself^ in which 
he disotfyered a contrast variously expressed by his fol- 
lowers as one between ifght and darkness^ or between 
good and evil^ and perhaps equivalent to that between 
mind and matter, reason and senseJ I'licsr opposite 
principles were represented indeed as subordinate to a 
higher unity, but also as issuing^ out of it. And thus 
the First Cause itself was drau n into the conilict^ and 
eotg^gjsd in a struggle with its own original imperfec- 
tion. 

It is not improbable that the i^osophy of Pytha* 
goras would have been more sober^ and might not have 
been the occasion of so many incoherent dreams, but 
for the symbolical and mystic veil which he threw over 
it^ and which was perhaps necessary for the success of 
his plans, though it could not secure them against the 
revolution by which they were at laat frusLiated. For 
the history of the human mind his institutions are per- 
haps less interesting than his philosupliy ; but for the 
history of Greece his* philosophy is chiefly important as 
it throws some light on the character of his institutions. 
The accounts which have been preserved of their origin 
and their fatCj though perplexed by many contradictions^ 
serve for a time to break the obscurity which com- 
mmily rests upon the affiurs of the Greek cities in Italy* 

Pythagoras is generally believed to have found Poly* 
crates ruling at Samos on his return from, his travels in 
the East^ and his aversion to the tyrant's govmment 
was sometimes assigned as the motive which led him 

' Aristotle Met. i ^i. enunu ratos ten pairs of thcst^ ()i)posite principles, 
which according to some FjrthagoreaiM, on account of the Tirtue ascribed 
to the number ten^ included all or the nott important elements of the 
urh'crsc. We subjoin the list, which may give some notion of the cha- 
racter of the system, and of the ease with which it might adapt itseif to the 
nott fimdHil oomtiinatlona. They are : Limit and Unlimited ; Odd and 
Even: One and Many: Right and Left: Male and Female; Still and 
Moved : Straight and Curve : Light and Darkness : Uood and Evil : Square 
and OtNong. Thei^ as theancienlt perceived, are only tea dlflbfent at. 
pcctt of OD0 Tague idea. 
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finally to quit his native island. If there was any 
fountiation for this story, it must probably be sought, 
not in any personal enmity Ix^tween him and Poly- 
crates — who is said to have furnished him with letters 
of recommendation to Amaais — but in bia conviction, 
that the power of Polycntea would oppose insuperable 
obstacles to his designs. For it seems certain that 
before he set out for dbe West he had alieedy conceived 
ihe idea to whieh he dedicated the remainder of his lifep 
and only soo^t for a fit place^ and a favourable oppor* 
Innity, to carry it into effect We however find inti- 
mations^ that he did not leave Samoa untQ he had ac« 
quired some celebrity among the Asiatic Greeks \ by the 
introtluction of certain mystic rites, which Herodotus * 
represents as closely allied to the Egyptian, and to those 
which were celebrated in (rreece under the name of Or- 
pheus as their rejiuted founder. But as we cannot beheve 
that the establishment of a new form of religion was an 
olgect that Pythagoras ever proposed to himself apart 
horn bis political views, we could only regard these 
mysteries^ supposing the fact ascertained^ in the light 
of an essay or an experiment, by which he sounded the 
disposition or the capacity of his countrymen for the 
reception of other more practical doctrines. The hme 
of Ids travels^ his wisdom, and sanctity, had probably 
gone before him into Greece, where he appears to have 
staid some time, partly perhaps to enlarge his know- 
ledge, and partly to heighten his reputation. It waa 
no doubt for the former purpose that he visited Crete 
and Sparta, where he found a model of government and 
discipline more congenial to his habits of thinking, than 
he could have met with any where else but in Egypt or 
India* If, as is highly probable, he stopped on the 
same journey at Olympia and Delphi^ it was perhaps less 
from either curiosi^ or devotion, than from the desire 
of obtaining the sanction of the oracles^ and of forming 
a useftd connection with theur ministers. Thus we are 

» Hitter infers this fhnn the story that Zamolxis had served Pytiiagora* 
in Samos (Herod, iv. 95.), and also from the fact, that the fame Of bis 
learning had reached Heradlitu«» Neither ugameat ii deciaiTc; 
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told that he was indebted for many of his ethical dog- 
mas to Themistodea of Delphi^ probably the priestess* 
The legends aboat his appesrance at Olympia — where 

he is said to have shown a thigh, like the shoulder of 
Pelops^ of gold or ivory ^ and to have fascinated an eagle 
as it flew over his head — may very well be connected 
with this jouriioy, and would indicate that he was looked 
upon as a person partaking of a superhuman nature, and 
as an especial favourite of Heaven. How far he excited 
or encouraged such a delusion, is, as in all such cases^ 
Tery difficult to determine ; but it seems unqnestion- 
able, that he did not rely solely on his genuine merits 
and acquirements^ but put forward marrellona preten* 
sions, which, he must have fae^ conscious, had no 
real ground, and which, we must suspect, were calcu- 
lated, to attract the veneration of the credulous. The 
most famous of these was the claim he laid to the pri- 
vilege — conferred on him, as he asserted, by the god 
Hermes — of preserving a distinct remembrance of 
many states of existence which his soul had passed 
through ; an imposture attested hy his contemporary 
Xenophanes, who, as hi^ character in this respect stands 
much higher than that of Pythagoras, appears to have 
treated it in his elegies with deserved ridicule.^ 

What were the precise motives which induced him 
finally to fix his residence among the Italian Greeks, 
and particularly at Croton, is only matter for coigectuie* 
The peculiar stdubrity of the air of Croton, its aristo- 
cratical government, a state of manners which, though 
falhng iar short of Ids idea, was advantageously con- 
trasted with the luxury of Sybaris, miuiit suffice to 
determine iiis ciioice, even if there were no other cir- 
cumstances in its condition which opened a prospect 
of successful exertion. In fact however the state of 
parties in Croton at the time when he arrived there, 

1 Dinp viil "R. Pythagoras is rppresented as interceding for a doj? which 
was howling under the laoh, on the ground that he recognised the voice of 
a lieoeiaed friend, whose loul had migrated into the aniinaL 

VOL* IX« L 
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seems to have been sinj^ilarly favourable to the under- 
taking wliicli lie meditated. Caiistjs of discord were at 
work tb( re, as in most of the iieighbourinG: cities, very 
similar to those which produced the struggle between 
the patricians and the plebeians at Rome. There was 
a body^ called a senate, composed of a thonsand members, 
and probably representing the descendants of the more 
andent settlers, invested with large and irresponsible 
authority, and enjoying privileges^ which had begun to 
excite discontent among the people. The power of the 
oUgarchy was still preponderant, but apparently not so 
secure as to render all assistance superfluous. The 
arrival of" a stranger, outwardly iiLuLralj who engaged, 
the veneration of the multitude by his priestly character, 
and by the rumour of his supernatural endowments^ 
and was willing to throw all his influence into the 
scale of the government, on condition of exercising 
some control over its measures, was an event whic}i 
could not but be hailed with great joy by the privileged 
class. And accordingly Pythagoras seems to have found 
the utmost readmess in the senate of Croton to favour 
his designs. 

The real nature of these designs and of the means 
by which he endeavoured to carry them into execution, 

is a question which has exercised the sagacity of many 
inquirers, and has been variously solved, according to 
the higher degree of importance which Pythagoras has 
been suppose{l to have attached to religion, or to philo- 
sophy, or to government. But it seems clear that his 
object was not exclusively, or even predominantly, reli- 
gious, or philosophical, or political, and that none of these 
objects stood in the relation of an end to the other two, as 
its means. On the other hand we cannot be satisfied 
with the opinion of a modern author ^, that the aim 
of Pythagoras was to exhibit the ideal of a Dorian state. 

» Mueller Dor. iii. 9. 15. He goes beyond P. Schlcgcl, who, in hit emiy 
on riato'> Diotiina (Work. iv. 109.)^ had noticed the Dalian character 

of the l'> tha^oreaii institutions. 
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This is perhaps in one sens^ more^ snd in anotber less 
than he really attempted^ and the opinion seems to hfSbct 
the character of the Dorians rather than the views of 
Pythagoras. His leading thought appears to have been^ 

that the state and the individual ought^ each in its way, 
to reflect the image of that orckr and liaiinoiiy by 
whicii lie l>eiie%'e(l the universe to be susuiiiied and 
regulated ; and he only expressed the religious side of 
this thought_, when he said^ that the highest end of 
human existence was to follow or resemble the Deity. 
But he was aware that this sublime idea can never be 
fully embodied in this sublunary worlds and that a wise 
. man will be content with ^owly approaching the unat. 
tainable mark^ and- in working upon others will adapt 
his exertions to the drcumstanoes in which he is placed, 
and to the imperfection of those whom he has to deal 
with. He had before him the example of Lycurgus^ and^ 
still nearer, those of Zaleucus and Charondas, who had 
legislated^ not many generaLioiis earlier, thu one for 
Locri, the other ibr Catana, on principles so agreeable 
to his own, that in the traditions of later times they 
were numbered aruonu^ his disciples. This however was 
probably something more than the state of affairs which 
he found at Croton would have permitted him to un- 
der t a ko. and yet less than he might hope to accomplish 
by different means. He did not frame a constitution 
or a code of laws ; nor does he appear ever to haye 
assumed any public office. He instituted a society — 
an order we might now call it — of which he became the 
genersl. It was composed of young men carefully 
selected from the noblest families^ not only of Croton, 
but of other Italiot cities. Their number amounted, ur 
was confined^ to tiiree hundred ; and if he expected by 
their co-operation to exercise a sway, firmer and more 
lasting than that of a lawgiver or a magistrate, first over 
Croton, and in the end over all the Italian colonies, his 
project^ though new and bold, ought not to be pro- 
nounced visionary or extravagant. 

L 2 
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According to our view of this celebrated society, it is 
not surprising that it should liavc presented such a 
variety of aspects, as to mislead those who fixed their 
attention on any one of them, and withdrew it from the 
rest. It was at once a philosophical school, a relip^ious 
brotherhood^ and a political association ; and all tiiese 
characters appear to have been inseparably united in the 
founder's mind. It must be considered as a proof of 
upright intentions in Pythagoras, which ought to rescue 
him fiom all suspidon of selfish motives^ that be chose 
for his coadjutors persons whom be deemed capable of 
grasping the highest truths which be could communi- 
cate, and was not only willing to teach them all he 
knew, but regarded the utmost cultivation of their in- 
tellectual faculties as a necessary preparation for the 
work to which he destined them. His lessons were 
certainly not contined to particular branches of matlie- 
matical or physical science, but were clearly meant to 
throw the fullest light on the greatest questions which 
can occupy the human mind. Those who were to 
govern others were first to contemplate the worlds and 
to comprehend the place which they filled in it* The 
Pythagorean philosophy may indeed appear singularly 
foreign to the business of a statesman ; but we know 
that some of the greatest both in ancient and modem 
times have been nourished in such speculations^ and the 
effects of the exercise are not to be measured by the 
importance of the scientific residts. 

It is certain that rehgion was intimately connected 
with the institutions of Pythae^oras, and it may not be 
too much to say', that it was the cciitre in which they 
rested, or the corner-stone of the whole fabric, and the 
main bond of union among his followers. But it is by 
no means clear, either what kind of religion it was^ or 
in what manner it acted. And its importance may 
have been the cause of this obscurity ; for it is highly 
probable that the secrecy in which the proceedings of 
the fraternity were enveloped, related not to its philo* 

t With Ritter, in both the works above referred ta 
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sophical doctrines, nor even to its political designs^ but 
to its religious obsenrances. In what reUtion howe?er 
this mystic religion stood to that of the pablic temples^ 
is yery doubtfiiL iPythagoras is said to have inveighed, 
as bitterly as Xenophanes, against Homer and Hesiod, 
fbr degrading their divine personages^, but he professed 
the highest reverence for the objects of the popular 
superstition. It is true that he reduced the gods to so 
many numbers : but this was a theological nicety, and 
did not concern the multitude which saw him bow at 
their aitars. There is no reason to think that these 
mysteries conveyed any doctrines inconsistent with the 
common opinions. It is most probable, and the story 
vrhich was current among the Greeks on the Hellespont 
about the imposture of Zamolzis seems to confirm this 
conjecture^, that the chief object of the mysteries was 
to inculcate the dogma of the immortality and migrations 
of the soul, which mig^t be easily applied to the purpose 
of strengthening a generous enthusiasm. But there can 
be no doubt that religion was made to hallow all &e 
relations into which the associates entered, that it 
cemented their mutual attachment, and exalted their 
veneration for their master. It is also important to 
observe that the mysteric s appear to have been open, 
though perhaps not in their last stage, to persons who 
were not members of the political society. Thus women 
seem to have been admitted to them, and hence we find 
a long list of female Pythagoreans. It is easy to ima^ 
gine how much the influence of the institution must 
have been enlarged by such an accession. 

Whether Pythagorss had formed any definite poli* 
ticsl theory, is another disputable point It is not even 
certain ^at he mshed to see his disciples placed in 
public offices, though the state was to be their proper 
and highest sphere of action — much less that he de- 
signed they should constitute a separate body clothed 
with legal authority. His preference of one form of 

^ » Diog. Laert viii. 21. On the other hand see Porph. De V. P. xxxii. 
' Her. IT. 96. Compare tbe story told by Uennippiu in Dios* viU* 

L 3 
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government to another probably depended on the faci- 
lity with which it lent itself to Ms views ; but that in 
general his sentiments were rigidly aristocratical could 
scarcely be doubted^ even if there were no direct evi- 
dence of the fact.^ 

The candidate who sought admission into the order^ 
if his first appearance satistied the eye of the master, 
who is said to have placed great reliance on his judg- 
ment of physiognomies'^, had to pass through a period 
of probation and discipline. Various accounts are given 
of the term and the rules of this noviciate, and of the 
classes into which the disciples were distributed.*^ It 
seems to be jilainly implied by all the traditions on the 
subject, that for a time at least they exchanged tlieir 
domestic habits for a new mode of life, which was regu- 
lated in its minutest details by the will of Pythagoras. 
In 'these regulations he may have been guided by the 
I>orian practice^ which he is said to have .witnessed in 
Crete and Sparta; though the attention which he paid 
to music and gymnastics^ as the two main elements 
of* education, was both conformable to national usage, 
and might have resulted sjiontaneously from his philo- 
sophical views. No dependence can be placed on the 
stories which are told of the abstinence which he is said 
to have prescribed.'* To preserve the vigour of body 
and mind by strict temperance, was no doubt his first 

1 Onp is rather surprised at the tone of uncertainty With which Hitter 
(i. p. 3')i.) expresses bilDKdfonthlt point 

a Gell. N. A. i. o 

3 The most general (iistiiu tion seems to be that between the Eroteric 
snd Esoteric : some authors believed that the same distinction was ex- 
pressed by'the terms Pylhagorist and Vythapprean. These terms only signify 
certain gradations, without marking the nature of the subject as religious, 
philosophical, or political. Whereas others sjKjkc of a division into scbns- 
tici,p(^ia, and nutihenuUici, or adaM of religion, a class of politics, and 
a class of science; but to this they added, three inradattons : Pythagoria\ 
Pt/thnporci, Pi///iafjn'sf(r, accord ng to the more or less familiar intercourse 
enjoyed with the master. Hitter conceives that the distinction of classes 
rcMted only to the religious mysteries. Yet there seems to be nothing 
improbable in such a scale of riej^rccs in i)hilnsophy as GeliiUS defCribet 
(i. 9.), under the names, AcusOct\ MathemcUici^ PhysicL . * 

* Some authors represent him as forlndding all animal food, others all 
kinds of fish, others beans ; whereas Aristoxenus, a writer of great credit, 
asserted that he preferred beans to all other vegetables. It seems probable 
that he only interdicted certain parti of animals, and certain Unda of fisb, 
and perhaps of pulse. ; 
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object ; hut it is probable enough that he also restricted 
the diet of his followers by several prohibitions^ which 
had no other than a symbolical meanings and were 
intended to impress some moral or religious truths* It 
must however be observed that^ among his other accom. 
pHahments^ he was funed for his medical skilly and he 
has eren been thought to have founded the first scientific 
school of medicine 1^ which before his time had been 
almost exclunvely cultivated by the priesthood of cer- 
tain temples, which were frequented for the sake of 
miraculous cures. And his cliaiacter might incline him 
to follow many fanciful analogies in the regulation of 
diet, which is represented as the main point to which 
he applied his art. If his disciples shared their ordi- 
nary meals together^ after the Spartan custom, we can 
be at no loss to account for the fabulous exaggeration^ 
by which they are said to have thrown all their posses- 
sions into a common stock. Their union was more 
intimate than that of kindred ; according to some 
authors it excited the jealousy of their relatiyes^ who 
saw themsdves treated comparatively as strangers 2; 
and many interesting anecdotes are related of the purity 
and constancy of their friendship. We can readily 
believe that the Three Hundred, who were admitted to 
the last secrets, religious, philosophical, and political, 
that their master had to unfold, were bound tosfether 
and to him by an oath, which was perhaps invested 
with peculiar solemnity by its mysterious form. ' It 
was a precept ascribed to Pythagoras to show respect 
to an oath, to be slow in taking it^ and steadfast in 
keeping it.'* 

The ambition of Pyth^oras was assuredly, as we 
have already remarked^ truly loflty and noble : he aimed 
at establishing a dominion which he believed to be that 
of wisdom and virtue, a rational supremacy of minds 

enlightened by philosophy and purified by religion, and 

' Wachgmuth H. A. iii. p. 487. Schtosser, 1. i. p. 299. supposes him to 
have found a school of medicine at Croton. 

* lamblirh. De P. V. SSS. > The nmtmt. 

^ « LunbL 144. 

L 4 
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characters fitted to maintain an ascendant over others 

by habits of self-command. Yet the failure of his 
undertaking, which iiowever must not be considered as a 
total one, seems to have been owing not altogether to 
the violence and malignity of the passions which he liad 
to contend with, but in part also to the weakness and 
rudeness of the instruments which he employed. He 
found or thought himself compelled to become a party 
in a contest^ where the right certainly did not lie all on 
one aide. We are informed that at first he obtained 
unbounded influence over all dasaes at Croton> and 
effected a general refonnation In the habits of .the 
people, and that in other Itafian cities he gained such 
a footing as enabled him either to oonnteraet revohi- 
tionary movements, or to restore aristocratical govern- 
ment where it had given way to tyranny or democracy. 
The senate of Croton is said to have pressed him to 
guide it with his counsels ' ; which may signify that 
he was invited to accept the office of a chief mapristrate, 
or even a dictatorial authority. But he seems always 
to have remained in a private station, and the conjecture 
that his Three Hundred formed a legal assembly, which 
was raised above the Senate^, is the more improbable^ 
because they are said to have included several citisens 
of other states.^ Yet they had gained a predominance^ 
both at Croton and elsewhere^ which had perhaps ex. 
dted both the hostility of the party whose interests they 
opposed, and the jealousy of that which they espoused, 
long before the event which was the immediate occasion 
of their ruin. We do not venture to decide what found- 
ation there may have been for the cliai ge which was 
brought against them, of attempting to abolish the 
popular assembly, which seems from the first to have 
b^n very narrowly limited in its powers. But the 
charge would not be refuted by. any professions of 

• » Val. Max. viii. 15. E. 1. 
3 Niebuhr Hist of Rome, I. pc 158. (truuL of ed. Sd) coq)ectured that 

the three hundred Pylha.trnrcnns were tiMMIUltc; He ONlklMaicdy HMMI 

that theysuiwrseded the Thousand. 
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attachment to the ancient constitution^ which they may 
have made when ionovations were proposed on the side 
of democracy even if it related to the period preceding 
their final breach with the commonalty. It would seem 
however that they fell chiefly through an oyerweening 
confidence in their own strength. 

Tfa^ civil dissensions of Syhsris had at length come to 
a head^ and broke out in a general insurrection against 
the oligarchs, who probably drew the supplies of their 
proverbial luxury from encroachment, either violent or 
frautlult^nt, on the popular rights. The insurgents, 
headed by a leader named Telys, who was most likt ly 
a member of the ruling class and had some private 
animosity to gratify, did not observe the modesty of 
the Roman plebeians. They not only compelled their 
lords^ to the number of five hundred^ to quit the dty^; 
but^ when the exiles had taken refuge at Croton^ sent 
an insolent message to demand that they should be 
surrendered. Pythagoras is said to have exerted his 
influence with the senate and the people of Groton, 
to induce them to reject this imperious requisition ; and 
on this occasion he must have had the good feelings of 
all parties on bis side. It would indeed be a strong 
indication of the progress of discontent at bome^ if on 
such a point he had any opposition to encounter. The 
summons liowever was resisted, and Croton accepted 
the challenge which accompanied it, and armed for 
war. Sybaris is said to have sent three hundred thou- 
sand men, perhaps her whole serviceable population^ 
into the field. The forces of Croton amounted to 
no more than a third of this number ; but they were 
commanded by Milo, a disciple of Pythagoras^ who 
seems to have united the abilities of a general ^th the 
bodily stiengdi for which he was celebrated above all 
his contemporaries. They were also animated by the 

' inmhi ?57 Yet great stress is laid on this ftct tqr Kiiiebe, He Bode- 
iatts a l*ythagora conditee Scopo, p. 88. 

3 It in possible that th^may be the TrcezenuilU menUoned by Aristotle 
Pol. V. 2. 10. But it is not 10 dear from.Uie context as WeHeUng(<»i 
Diod. XU. 9.) represents. 
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presence of Call! as, a seer sprung from the gifted lineage 
of lamus, who came over to them from^ Sybaris, with 
tidings that their enemies were threatened by adverse 
omens ^ ; and there was a tradition that they were 
exasperated by the eroel fate of thirty of their dtizens^ 
who had been sent on an embassy to Sybaris, and were 
barbarously murdered there.^ The spirit thus infused 
into them would bett^ explain the issue of the conflict 
than either the prowess of Milo, to which Diodorus 
absurdly attributes it, or the singular stratagem by 
which they were reported to have thrown the enemy's 
cavalry into disorder.*^ The two hosts met on the banks 
of the Trionto, and victory declared itself for Croton. 
It was probably after the battle that a reaction, which 
if it had happened sooner must have put a stop to hos- 
tilitiesj took place at Sybaiis^ in which Telys and 
his principal partisans were massacred at the altars.*^ 
But this sally of revenge or despair came too late to 
save the unfortunate city from ils doom. The con. 
querors advanced with irresistible force^ and resolved 
to sweep Sybaris away from the face of the earth. She 
was emptied of her remaining inhabitants^ sacked^ and 
razed to the ground, and a river (the Crathis) was 
turned tlirough iliu lums, to obliterate all traces of her 
departed greatness.^ 

The senate of Croton, and the Pythagorean associates, 
seem to have been elated with this victory, and to iiave 
fancied that it was the triumph of their cause, and that 
they alone were to reap its fruits. When the question 
arose as to the distribution of the spoil^ and of the con- 
quered land ^, they insisted on retaining the whole in 
the name of the state^ and refused to concede any share 
to those who had earned it all by their toil and blood. It 

^ Her. V. 4«. The Sybarites consoled tbemseWeg with the belief that 
their conqueror! had been alio aided by the annt of Doffieiu^ the younger 

brother of the ' i arr u king Cleomenes. 

* Phylarchub in Athen. xii. pi SSL D. 
3 Aristotle In Athen. i>. 530- D. 

* Heracl. Pont in Atlien. p 591. F. * Strabo vi. p. ?n3. 

* It seems ckar tlmt the conqueretl land was the pru)ci|)al subject ot 
contention. The many desired ty.v io»C$mim jM»nMiXv{M>xi)0«MU| aceofd* 
ing to ApoUoalui in lamblichui SSa. 
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may liave been now that they thoup^ht they saw a I'avoiir- 
able opportunity of silencing ail opposition by sup- 
pressing the popular assembly. But if this was the 
case, they probably miscalculated the effects of tlie 
public success, which may have raised the spirits of 
their domestic adveriaries as high as their own. The 
commonalty was not awed, but only irritated by the 
attempt. Its Airy was directed against the society^ 
chiefly it is said by Cylon^ a noble and wealthy man, 
who is bdieved to have been r^ected by Pythagoras, 
when he sought to be admitted among his foUowers. 
A tumult took place, in which the populace set fire to 
Mile's house, where the Py thagoiLans were assembled. 
Many perished, ami the rest only found safety in exile. 
It is not clear whether Pythagoras himself was at Croton 
during this commotion ; the general behet seems to have 
been that he died, not long after, at Metapontum. The 
rising at Croton appears to have been followed by similar 
scenes in several other Italian cities, as at Caulonia, 
Locri, and Tarentum, which would prove the extensive 
ramifications of the order^ and that it every where dis- 
closed the same political diaracter* Many of the fugi- 
tives took refuge in Greece, but confusion and blood- 
shed continued to prevail for many years in the dties 
which had been seats of the society. Tranquillity was 
at length restored by the mediation of the Acha^ans of 
the mother country, and sixty of the exiles returned to 
their homes. But their presence seems to have given 
rise to liisli troiiblof^, jxTliaps through their op()Osition 
to the democratical institutions which Croton and other 
cities adopted from Achaia^; and at a later period we 
find some celebrated Pythagoreans in Greece, who had 
been driven out of Italy by their political adversaries, 
while others remained there, ^and endeavoured with 
partial success to revive the ancient influence of the 
order.2 * 

» Polylx ii, 39. 

On the history of Pythagoras and his society the principal sources of 

Information rtrc tho nrmwvft of his life in Dio'^'-ntv^. !*nr;-)n riu^, and 
lamblichui, which however require to be read witii great cauUun. They 
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tat carefully sifted by Hitter in the two works above mentioned. On the 
political character of the society there are tome excellent remarki in 
Welclcer's Introduction to The<^nis, p. xlv~l. This is also the main sub- 
iect of Krische*8 Essay De Scope, &c., which, though written with a strong 
bios, will convey more information than Micali's difl\ise and rhetorical 
narrative. We cannot close this slight sketch of the vast and deeply in. 
teresting subject treated in the present chapter, without expressing our 
regret that it has not yet employed some able hand in a separate wq^k 
worthy of its magnitude and importanoe. M. Raoul Rochette's history, 
we are compeMed to say, notvltlMtanding our req>ect ftnr Its induttrioiit 
and intelligent author; will be chiefly useful to his succes&or, as an ex- 
ample of almost all the faults which he ought to avoid. At least one half 
of It it a naif of the dullest and mott unpoetical fictiont, expanded into 
Clld empty form of a political history ; and in the remainder we.shouldseek 
in vain for any of the facts which alone render the subject interesting. 
No view of anytocial relationt enlivens the dry investigation of dates, 
events, and persons. This however is not to be considered as a defect- 
but as a limit which theauthor prescribe<i to himself But it is to be hoped 
that some one will be found to undertake and accomplish something more 
and better. Perhaps a greater number of particular histories moncgrtt^ 
yhie* as the Gemant call them— it wanted to prepare a foundation.^ 
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AFFAIBt OP THB ABIATIO OREBK8 TO TBB TBAB 

B. 0. 521. 

While the Greek colonies on the coast of Asia were 
flourishing in freedom^ commerce^ wealth, arts and 
armSj a power was growing np by their side^ which^ 
stroBg in their disunion, gradually encroached on their 
territory) and in the end eniahed their independence. 
Between the foot of mount Tmolua and the river 
Hermiu, on the right bank of die torrent Pactolua, 
riaea a lofty hill^ looking down on a broad and fruitiiil 
plain^ into which the vales of the Hermns and the 
Cayster open toward the East. This hill, steep on all 
sides^ on one precipitousj had been from very early 
times the citadel of a race of kings who reigned over 
the surrounding region, and the city of Sardis had 
sprung up at its foot. The people whose capital Sardis 
had become in the period when Grecian history begins . 
to be. genuine and connected, were the Lydiana; but 
their aettlement in this tract was comparatively recent : 
for aome generationa after the Trojan war the Meoniana, 
apparently a Pelaagian tribe, occupied the aame aeata ; 
and the Lydian monarchy aeema to have been founded 
on a conqueat^ by which the ancient inhabitanta were 
either expelled or aubdued. This revolution however 
is nowhere expressly recorded : it can only be inferred 
from the silence of Homer as to the Lydian from the 
probability that the Maeonians, as most of the other 
tribes that were scattered over ilie sttrn side of Asia 
Minor before the Trojan war» were more nearly allied 
to the Greeks than the Lydian and finally from the 
certain fact^ that in the period to which the Lydian 
eonqueat of Mconia, if admitted, must be referred, gie^t 
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clitiiges ffequendy occurred in the popnktioii of this 
part of Asia. Herodotus only explains the later name 
of the country, by relating that the Meonian people 
came to be called Lydians after Lydus son of Atys ; 
but according to his calculation this event must have 
happened befoie the Trojan war ; for the dynasty of 
the Heracleids, which succeeded the descendants of 
Lydus, is said to have reigned five hundred years, before 
it gave way to that of the Mermnad^r, the liei^i lining of 
which precedes the seventh century before our era. it 
is probable, though only to be received as a conjecturej 
that the accesnon of this last dynasty ought to be con. 
sidered as the real foundation of the proper Ljrdian 
monarchy^ and that this is the historiod substance of 
the tradition, ihat Gyges, the first of the Mermnadc, 
dethroned his master Candaules* He is' said to have 
been aided by Carian auxiHaries, and the Canans looked 
upon the Lydians as a kindred race, and acknowledged 
Lydus as the brother of Car_, as well as of Mysus. 

It is however more certain and more important, that 
with the coniiiiencenient of this new dynasty a new 
period opened for the Asiatic (rreeks. Hitherto the 
inland regions had been continually disturbed by the 
irruption of Thradan and other barbarous hordes, 
some of which permanently established themselves^ 
while others passed like a tempest over the land. The 
fiercest of these were the Treres and the Cimmerians, 
who are so described as to make it doubtful whether 
they were distinct nations or branches of the same race. 
The fragments preserved of the most ancient degiae 
poetry express the terror with which the lonians, and 
Ephesus iii particular, viewed the approach oi ihe Cim- 
merians, who had taken Sardis, and were encamped 
with tlieir wagons on the banks of the ( 'ayster, when 
the hpiiesian poet ( alliuus earnestly iuiplon^d Jupiter 
to save his native city from their ferocious host. At a 
later period, in the reign of Candaules, Magnesia on 
the Msander was utterly destroyed by the Treres, and 
tlie cruelty of the savage invaders made the calamity of 
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the ruined city proverbial : but their inroad was only 
transient, and the next year the Milesians took posses* 
8ion of the vacant site. The Cimmerians howeyer 
afflicted the peninsula during a longer term ; and issuing 
from their strong holds in the mounuins of Paphlagonia^ 
more than once overran the fertile plains of the south. 
In the reign of Ardys, the successor of Gyges^ they 
again took Sardis^ all but the citadd: they were perhaps 
called away by tidings which they may have heard of 
the still fiercer Scythians, who had entered Asia, it is 
said, ill pursuit of them, along tlic shores of the Caspian. 
The grandson of Ardys, Alyattes, was powerful enough 
finally to deliver Asia from the Cimmerians, about the 
the same time that it was freed by the Medes from the 
presence of the Scytiiians. 

In the mean while the kings of Lydia were growing 
more and more formidable to their Greek neighbours. 
The people was warlike^ yet conversant in the arts of 
peacCj and ready to profit by Grecian inventions^ as 
well as to blend Grecian usages with their native Asiatic 
manners. The country was rich^ especially in the pre* 
dons metals, and it was from the Lydians that the 
lonians first learned the art of coining them. It is 
possible that they were also indebted to them, if not 
for the art, for the earliest materials of writing. The 
farther the Lydians pushed their conquests into the 
heart of Asia, the more impatient tiiey naturally grew 
of being separated from the sea, and the more ambitious 
of subjecting the flourishing cities on the coast to their 
empire. The incursions of the northern bsrbarians long 
thwarted their plans, and for a time preserved the in- 
dependence of the Greek colonies ; but when they had 
rid themselves of this obstacle, there was no power in the 
west of Asia that could any longer bar their progress. 
Gyges is said to have taken Colophon, and to have 
invaded the territories of Smyrna and Miletus. lie 
made liimself master of the whole of the Troas, and 
the Milesians wf re obliged to obtain his permission 
belbre they founded Abydos on the northern extremity 
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of ihat region.! His son Ardys prosecuted the war^ and 

made himself master of Priene. The third king Sady- 
attes bent his attacks chiefly against Miletus, and his 
successor Alyattes continued these hostilities. They 
were not however carried on so as either to threaten 
the safety of the city, or to inflict any deep wound on 
her prosperity. During eleven successive years, five 
of which belonged to the reign of Alyattes, the Lydian 
army marched every summer into the Milesian tenitory^ 
to Ihe sound of festive music, as if for purposes of 
revelry. It .wasted the fruits of the husbandman's . 
labour; but left the houses standing^ that he might not 
be deterred from tilling the land. Beyond this, except 
when they ventured to meet the enemy in the field, the 
Milesians suffered no harm : their town was secure from 
attack, and the sea supphed tliem with provisions in 
abundance. It is probable however that the Lydian 
kings reckoned on the eit'ect these inroads might pro- 
duce in disposinjr the citizens, when they should grow 
weary of a lingering war that deprived them of the 
enjoyment of their gardens and vineyards, to submit 
to their powerful neighbour. In the twelfth of these 
yearly expeditions an accident happened, which for a 
time relieved the city from this vexation. The Lydians 
had set fire to a field of* ripe com near a temple of 
Athene: the flames spread till they caught and con* 
sumed the sacred building. At the end of the cam- 
paign the king fell sick^ and ascrilMng his illness to the 
sacrilege conimitted hy his troops, hstened to the admo- 
nition of the Delphic oracle, which commanded him to 
repair the insult ottered to the sanctuary. This alarn\ 
seems to have inclined his thoughts to peace ; for it is 
hardly conceivable that he should have been deceived 
by the stratagem related by Herodotus.^ Miletus was 
at this time governed by Thrasybulus, who, informed 
of the orade that Alyattes had reoeivedj made prepare 

1 Strabo, xiil p. 590. 

* It should not liowever be thou.L:!it i lu 'n ive against (lie f:i( that a 
timilar stratagem ia aaid to have been played o^'by Jiias at i*rieue. Diog» 
Laert. L 891 
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atlons, it is said^ to play upon the envoy whom he 
expected from him. A herald came to demand an 

annistice^ till the temple should be rebuilt : he was 
instructed to mark the signs of the faniiiie and distress 
"which the king believed must by this time prevail in 
the city : but Thrasybulns took such measures that 
nothing but tokens of j)ienty and rejoicing met his 
eye. When Alyattes heard the report of his messenger 
he is said to have been so disheartened^ that he not 
only built two new temples in the place of the one 
burnt, but concluded a treaty of peace and alliance 
with Miletus. 

After this events according to the same lustorian^ he 
reigned more than fifty years, and at last died without 
gaining any other advantage over the Greeks than the 
reduction of Smyrna. But in his lifetime his two sons 
by ditleieiit mothers, Croesus and I'antaleon, disputed 
the succession, and he declared in favour of Croesus, 
on whom he is said to have conferred the government 
of Adramyttium and tlie plain of Thebe. It may have 
been at this period thnt Croesus was enj;aged in a war 
mentioned by Strabo with the Bithynian prmce Prusias, 
who founded Prusa (Brussa) at the foot of the Mysian 
Olympus. We also read that Croesus took a share in 
an expedition which liis fadier made into Caria, though 
with what success is not recorded* But those who 
would fain find historical truih in a delightful story 
told by Herodotas, of a visit paid by Solon to the court 
of Croesus, are willing to collect from these hints, that 
the Athenian sage, though he could not on any reason, 
able calculation haw setn the son of Alyattes on the 
throne, mip^ht have lound iiim associated with his father 
in the govirnnieiit, and perhaps Hushed with recent 
victory, when he warned him of the inconstancy of 
fortune^ and disclosed to him tlie secret of human 
happiness. 

Croesus became king at the age of thirty*five (b. c. 
. 54/S), and now at least, if not before, be accomplished 
all that his father had undertaken. He began by laying 
VOL. u* K 
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siege to EphesuB^ which was then ruled by the tyrant 
Findarus^ whose mother was a daughter of Alyaties* 
By his advice the citisens commended Iheir town to 
the protection of their tutelary goddess^ by fastening 
a tope between its walls and those of her temple, whi<£^ 
stood nearly a mile off : Croesus is said to have treated 
them with great lenity^ but to have compelled Pindanis 
to resign his power to his son.^ With like success he 
attacked^ one after another, all the Greek cities on the 
continent that still retained their independence. The 
mildness of the terms he offered,, his personal reputa- 
tion, and the character of his government, may have 
contributed to make the conquest easy. He was satis- 
fied with a moderate exercise of substantial power: 
with a tribute which was rather a sign of submission 
than a sensible burden : but in every other respect he 
appears to have permitted his new sulgects to regulate 
iheir own concerns. Where the supreme authority had 
before been in the hands of one man^ the tyrant^ sure 
of protection, would generally be glad to maintain his 
station, thougli with a slight sacrifice of dignity, under 
the safeguard of a powertul prince : and probably the 
spirit of freedom was nowhere so active, that the secure 
enjoyment of the existing constitution and laws might 
not seem cheaply purchased by the acknowledgment of 
djependence on a foreigner. 

When Croesus had thus become master of the whole 
western coast, he began to cast a longing eye on the 
adjacent islands. He was preparing to raise a fleet 
for the purpose of subduing them, when a wise Gredc 
diverted him horn his design, by reminding him that 
he was about to expose his Lydians to the chances of 
an unequal confiict, on an element to which they were 
strangers. He therefore turned his views to a different 
side, and enlarged his dominions on the main l.ind, till 
they included all the nations that dwelt westward of the 

1 Herodotus does not mention mther Plndarus, or the event of tbeu^, 
which can oDly be coUcctfd ftom the Mcountt of iEliao UL S& and 
liiiifL^ 
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river Halys, the Lyciaiis and Cilicians excepted. The 
Lydian empire, when it had attained this compass, was 
the greatest and most flourishing that the Greeks had 
yet known, otherwise than hy distant and uncertain 
rumour. , The lame ot Crcesus resounded through 
Greece. The streams of Lydia were believed to roll 
over golden sands : the bowels of the inountaiiis to be 
filled with silver ; and as the king's treasure was large, 
his hand was open : he loved the Greeks^ and gladly 
received them at his court : respected their oracles^ and 
enriched them vrith magnificent ofibrings^ and was dis* 
posed to cultivate ihe friendship of their leading states. 
The Lacedemonians wanted gold to adorn the image of 
a god, and sent to Sardis to purcliase it ; C^ru'sus gave 
them all they required. The Athenian Alcratcon had 
befriended the king s envoys at Delphi : Croesus invited 
him to his capital^ and pennitted him to take as much 
gold dust as he was able to carry out of the royal trea- 
sury: smiled at the artiiice by which he contrived to 
malce the precious burden as heavy as possible, and 
rewarded his ingenuity by doubling the present.^ If 
the needy were attracted by the hope of experiencing 
this muniilcenoe, the wise also came^ to see, to leam, 
and to teadi. So either Pittacos or Bias had given 
the advice which deterred Croesus from the imprudent 
enterprise on which he was emhaiking against the 
islanders. So it was believed, that Solon, In the 
course of his travels, was drawn by curiosity to Sardis, 
and hospitably entertained by the king ; that he alone 
gazerl without envy or admiration on the wonders of 
the palace, and surprised Croesus by preferring: death, 
after high duties well discharged^ to a life brightened 
only by the smiles of fortune^ and still subject to her 
frown. The lesson was foij^ten^ till the prosperity 
of Croesus had roused the envy of the gods to disturb 
it by doipestic calamities and a humUing reverse. The 

> If we might believe £Uan. V. H. iv. $27., Cneius during'his father's life 
received a small present from one Pamphaes, a citizen of Priene, and re- 
quited it, when he came to the throne, with a wa^gon-load of silver. 

M 2 
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former do not bebng to history : the latter was brought 
about by the Persians. 

In the earliest times to which the Greeks could trace 
the course of events in Western Asia, the Aramaean, or 
Assyrian, race had established a powerful monarchy, 
ihe capital of which was perhaps first seated on the 
Euphrates, afterwards, when another tribe of the same 
nation gained the mastery, on the Tigris. Subsequent 
revolutions broke diis empire into two parts : anti i>aby- 
loii and Nineveh became each the capital of an inde- 
pendent kingdom. The Medes, a people of widely 
different blood, manners, and religion, when they per- 
ceived that the power of the Assyrians was falling to 
decay through wealth and luxury, shook off their yoke, 
united their forces under one ruler, came down from 
their mountains on the south coast of the Caspian, and 
began in their turn to make conquests in the west of 
Asia. In the reign of Alyattes their dominions reached 
as far as the river Halys, afterwards the boundary of 
the Lydian empire. Nineveh trembled before the Me- 
dian king Cyaxares ; he was only interrupted in his 
designs against it by the irruption of the Scythians, 
who during eight and twenty years plundered the 
richest provinces of Asia, Cyaxares extenninated them 
by a treacherous massacre ; but even before this event 
he had made himself master of Nineveh, and through- 
out the whole extent of the ancient Assyrian monarchy 
Babylon alone remained independent. A war then broke 
out between the Median and Lydian kings, the end of 
which is marked by an eclipse, which ThaJes had pre* 
dicted.1 Through the mediation of theur.common allies, 
the kings of CiHcia and Babylon, peace was concluded, 
and sealed by a marriage between the daughter of 
Alyattes and Astyages, the son of Cyaxares. 

In the reign of Astyages a new revolution changed 
the face of Asia : a new people rose up, and overthrew 
the Medes, by the same means through which they had 

* On the varloiH c'atM- assigned to this eclipse, see Mr. ClintOOf F> EL 1. 
418., who iirefers the opiuiou which fixes it in May ■. c. 
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overpowered the Assyrians, and by which almost aU the 
changes that have befallen the Asiatic empires have 
been efl^ted. The Persians occupied a mountainous 
land, separated by a more fertile tract from the shores 
of the gulf which bears their name. They were dinded 
into several tribes^ diflfering from each other in their 
habits and their rank : the greater number were wan- 
dering shepherds: three were accotmted more noble 
than the rest, and one of these contained the house of 
the Acha?menids, which ^^as itgiuded by the whole 
Datiuii with peculiar ruvereuce. In language and clia- 
racter this pco})le was much more closely allied to the 
IMedes than to the Assyrians. Their manners were 
simple and pure : the land atibrded few temptations to 
luxury, and the youth even of the higher classes were 
accustomed to plain food and a homely dress. They 
were trained from their childhood to ride, to draw the 
bow^ to speak truths and pay eyery one his due. They 
worshipped the elements^ the heavens^ and the orbs of 
day and night ; but without temples* altars^ or images. 
£ach sacrificed for himself ; and when the yictim was 
to be oWered to the supreme God, it was taken up to the 
top of the highest hill. 1 he only ofiiije of the priest 
was to accompany the rite with a prayer or a hymn. 

"\\ bile the Medes were a conquering nation^ the 
Persians submitted to them. But under Astyages the 
vigour of his people seems to have declined in an inter- 
val of undisturbed peace and prosperity* and when the 
Persian mountaineers took up arms with a bold and 
active leader at their head, they easily wrested the 
sovereignty from their old masters. Cyrus* the hero 
under whom they fought^ was one of their native 
princes : but the circumstances of his birth* and the 
immediate occasion of his revolt* are concealed under a 
heap of fabulous and discordant traditions^ The de- 
throned king Astyages was, as we have seen, allied Lo 

* Hi« original and proper name was one which Strabo wrote Agrauatus : 
that of Cyrus, whic h sij;nificd the ?un, seems to have been the title heat- 
tfumeU viheu he mounted the throne. See Ueeren ldeen« L 1, p. 4u^ 

M 3 . 
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Croems by marriage : and if this connection was not 
a sufficient motive to indnoe Croeaas to avenge the in- 
jury done to his kinsman^ he had others which it might 
serve to cover as a pretext. The empire of Asia was 

at stake : he himself seemed to have an fair a prospect 
of winning it as an ohscure and upstart race of shep- 
herds. J\ut if he allowed them to secure their con- 
quest he miiiht expect to see his own Icinp^dom invaded by 
a superior power. It appeared wiser to attack in time, 
than to defend too late. He did not however venture on 
this step before he had carefully explored every avenue 
through which the gods affi>rded a glimpse of Aiturity 
lo man. He aent trusty mesaengers round to consult 
the most celebrated Grecian oradea ; not however with 
blind faith, but after he had put their, prophetic virtue 
to the most rigorous trials. That of Delphi piroved 
itself above all worthy of his confidence, and its answer 
cncoiiragtHl him to prosecuLe his designs with the as- 
surance of success. Yet if he had not interpreted it 
by his hopes, it would have left him in darkness and 
doubt ; for it only predicted what he already knew, 
that his enterprise must end in the rum of his enemy, 
or in his own. Grateful for the seeming favour of tlie 
god, he filled his treasury with gold and silver, and 
even showered munificent presents on the Delphian8;| 
who requited him with all the honours and privilegea 
that a Greek dty could bestow. He then collected an 
army from his subject provinces, and marched against 
Cyrus. 

He crossed the Halys into Cappadocia, not however 
with the intention of pushing forward into the domi- 
nions of his adversary^ but of challenging him to a 
contlict, and waiting for his approach. The Persian 
speedily ciiine up with a superior force, swelled from 
the various nations that lay in his way. Before he 
tried the strengh of Croesus, he sent envoys to the 
Ionian cities, inviting them to seize the opportunity of 
throwing off the Lydian yoke. But they had found it 
too light to be anxious for a change which would- 
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onlj transfo them to another master^ and thej were 
deaf to his sammonB. A battle took place between the 
hostile armies: neither could claim a decided advan« 
tage ; but Cra'sus believed that his preparations had 
not been sufficient to accomplish the decree of det^tiny, 
and he resolved to return to Sardis, to assemble a larger 
force during the winter^ and to renew his expedition 
on the following spring. 

Arrired in his capital, he despatched his envoys to 
the kings of Egypt and of Babylon^ for both were hia 
allies^ and called upon them for succours : at the same 
time he requested aid from Sparta. MHien he had 
taken these measures he disbanded his army^ ordering 
all his Tassals to hold themsdves in readiness for the 
next campaign. It never eame. Before tidings reached 
Sardis of the motions of Cyrus, he was seen encamped 
before its walls. Croesus had no force at his command 
but his Lydiaii cavalry. With this however he still 
tried his fortune in a desperate hattle : he lost it, and 
was shut up in his citadel, and closi ly besit ^iMl hy the 
Persians. The fortress was surprised on its strongest 
and least guarded side, and Croesus, with his treasures 
and his kingdom^ fell into the hands of the conqueror. 

According to a legend which, in the form in which it 
is reported by Herodotus^ could only have become cur- 
rent among the Greeks through their ignorance of the 
Persian customs and modes of thinkings the life of the 
royal captive was at first threatened^ but finally spared. 
Ctesias had heard something of a similar story, but he 
adds a fact which has all the air of Liulh, that a Me- 
dian city near Ecbatana was assifrned to Croesus for his 
residence : here he prohably c]<v id his chequered life. 

The conqiit'si of Lvdia estahli>hed the Persian mon- 
archy on a firm foundation; an insurrection which 
soon after broke out there was speedily quelled, and that 
it might never recur^ the vanquished people were 
deprived of their arms^ and compelled to abandon 
themselves to the arts of peace and luxury. Cyrus had 
been called away to the East by vast designs^ and by 
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the threats of a distant and formidable enemy. Bahj- 
km still remained an independent city in the heart of 

his empire ; to reduce it was his first and most press- 
ing care. On another side he was tempted by the 
wealth and the weakness of Egypt: while his north- 
east frontier was disturbed and endangered by the 
fierce barbarians who ranged over the plains that stretch 
from the skirts of the Indian Caucasus to the Caspian : 
till they should be subdued or humbled his eastern pro. 
vinces could never enjoy peace or safety. These objects 
demanded his own presence: the subjugation of the 
Asiatic Greeks, as a less urgent and less difficult enter* 
prise, he committed to bis lieutenants. Before he 
quitted Sardis he had received envoys from the ifiolian 
and Ionian cities, who oflfered submission on the same 
terras as had been granted to them by Croesus. But 
the conqueror reminded them of his rejected invitation, 
and taunted them for their tardy acquiescence with a 
signilicant fable. The fisherman stood by the sea- 
side and played upon his flute ; but the fish would not 
listen, and kept still in the water. Then he took his 
net and drew them out on the shore, and they quivered 
and leaped : but it was in the agonies of death.*' ^ The 
Greeks, when they heard that they had no choice but 
between war and slavery, began to prepare for resistance. 
But Cyrus in his anger had been politic enough to 
exempt Miletus from his stem demand of unconditional 
submission^ and to content himself with the tribute she 
had paid to Croesus, and thus severed her from the 
cause of her brethren. The other lonians of the coast, 
for the islands were secure i'vom invasion, assembled at 
the Panioniaii temple to consult for the common weal, 
and resolved to send ambassadors to btg assistance from 
Sparta. The Spartans however did not deem them- 

* Her. i. 141. According to Diodnrns (Mai in p. 27.) it was Harpagus 
who received the auplication, and who answered it by a diiierent story. 
He told the Grecka tnat he once sought the hand of a maiden whose Mber 
betrothed her to a more powerful person ; but afterwards seeing Harpapus 
high in favour at court offered him his daughter. But Harpagus said, liiat 
if be aeetpted her now, it ihoulA be not w oil wife but as bis ooncubiDe. 
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selves connected with the suppliants by a tie strong 
enough to draw them into a contest with Persia : and 
they refused to take up arms in their behalf. Yet 
either for the sake of learninj? something about the Per- 
sians and the state of Ionia, or uruier the siMi[)lL' belief 
that their name would carry weight with Cyrus, they 
sent an envoy to his court, and in language rather of 
command than of intercession desired that he would 
refrain from doing hann to any Grecian city. The 
ahepherd-king^ who had never heard of Sparta^ hut sup- 
posed it was like the Ionian towns, a mart of husy 
traffic, bad the messenger return, and tell his country- . 
men, that Cyrus despised the threats of men who had 
a public place in their city set apart for the purpose of 
false swearing and mutual deceit. Such m his eye was 
the Gre^ agora: what other ends it served, what high 
thoughts might there s^n ingupin the minds of freemen, 
and be cherished by the interchanjie of ^vords, and ripen 
into great actions — this was beyond the imagination of 
an eastern despot to conceive. 

Mazaces, the same general — and it is worth ob- 
serving that he was a Mede, not a Persian — whom 
Cyrus appointed to quell the insurrection of die Lydians, 
after he had reduced them to obedience, proceeded to 
punish and subdue the lonians, who had aided them in 
their attempt to shake off the Persian yoke. But he 
only Kved to take Prien^, and Magnesia, and to ravage 
the vale of the ^Micander. On his death llarpagus 
(likewise a Mede) succeeded to the command, and vigo- 
rously pressed the Ionian cities. His method of besieg- 
ing appears to have been new to the lonians, though 
it is the same which had been long used in tlie civilised 
states of Asia. ^ it consisted according to Herodotus in 
casting up mounds against the walls. We hear nothing 
of battering engines, though these too were already 
known in the East: and we may therefore conclude that 
Harpagus relied entirely on his superiority in numbers^ 

' S Sam. zx. 15. fiKinga* xUu 3S^ Jemn. wl 6L Hatekk. L la 
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which enabled him to raise his mounds above the walls 
of the city, to clear them by showers of missiles^ or to 
effect an entrance by filling up the intervening space* 
The first he attacked was Phocsa. Its strong walls 
were of DO avail against the continual lahoura of the 
Persians: their w<nrks were steadily adyancing, and 
Har^^agus sent a taunting message to the besieged^ that 
he would he content if they would but throw down a 
single battlement, and convert one dwelling into holy 
ground." The Phocieans in reply asked for a day to 
dehl>erate, and desired Ilarpagus in the meanwhile to 
draw off his troops. He saw through their design, and 
connived at it. During the armistice he granted, they 
freighted their sliips with the most sacred and precious 
of their treasures, embarked with their wives and child* 
ren^ and steered for Chios* The Persians when they 
returned found the city empty. The Phocseans first 
proposed to purchase fh>m the Chians a small group of 
acfjacent islands called the (Enussie. But the Chians 
feared lest their commerce might aufibr from so dose a 
neighbourhood of such active and enterprising rivals^ 
and refused their consent. The Phocieans then resolved 
on a longer voyage^ in search of a new settlement in 
the same western sea where they had already planted 
some flourishing colonies. But before they abandoned 
their country, they once more .mailed Jiouiej and sur- 
prised and slew the Persian garrison. Then they 
dropped an iron bar into the sea, and swore that till it 
should rise up to the surface they would not return to 
Phocaea. Yet before they had left the ^gean, the 
larger half, unable to endure the loss of their native city, 
repented of their vow, and remained behind. The rest 
bent their course to Corsica^ where twenty years before 
they had founded a town called Alalia, and settled among 
their kinsmen. But they were soon engaged in war 
with the Carthaginians and the Tyrrhenians of Agylla, 
and lost the greatest part of their fleet. Alter this 
disaster they took their families on board their remain- 
ing ships, and made for Khegium* W iiile they rested 
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diere and repaired dieir ahattered navy^ they heard of a 
site on ihe coast afterwards conquered by the Lucanians, 

but where at that time Sybaris was mistress. Under 
her protection, to the south-^ast of Posidonia, they 
fouiKlcd Elea, which became, as we have setri, a cele- 
brated seat of arts and learning, and, after its neigh- 
bours had fallen under the yoke of the barbarians, long 
preserved the independence which its founders had 
bought so dearly. 

The men of Teos followed the example of the Pho« 
Cleans : when the mound of the Persians had risen to 
the top of their wslls^ they took to their ships, and 
sailed to the coast of Thrace, where some time before a 
band of Ionian adventurers had founded a town from 
which they had been afterwards expelled by the Thra- 
cians. The Teians now took possession of the vacant 
site ; and the new city Abdera flourished like Elea^ 
innocently renowned for a peculiar school of philosophy. 
Before the Persian invasion. Thaler is said to have re- 
commeiHled Teos to the lonians as an advantageous 
position for a new capital, and to have advised them to 
concentrate their forces there, and reduce the other 
cities of their confederacy to the rank of provincial 
towns, depending on it as the general seat of govern- 
ment. This scheme shocked too many pr^ndices and 
partial interests to be well received. The Ionian cities 
fdl successively under the attacks of Harpagus ; and 
even the islanders thought it prudent to disarm the 
irresistible conqueror by voluntary submission. Mobile 
their new fetters were still galling ihem, Bias gave them 
a counsel similar to that of Thales : to make a common 
expedition, and found a single Ionian state in the great 
island of Sardinia. But all were not capahle ot the 
heroism of Phoca?a and Teos : and when they had re- 
covered from the disasters of the war, the Persian do- 
minion proved perhaps not much more burdensome than 
that of Croesus. The worst part of their hi was, that 
they were now compelled to carry the arms which they 
had so often turned against one another in the service 
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of a foreign master, and to assist him in reducing free- 
men and Greeks under the same yoke. 

After iEolis and Ionia were subdued, Harpagus 
pushed his conquests along the southern coast. The 
Carians submitted without a stmprpjle: only Pedasa, the 
aiu ient seat of the Leleges, strong by nature and in the 
bravery of its inhabitants, held out long after all around 
had yielded. The Dorians of Cnidtui had also meditated 
resistance, and while the Persians were still detained in 
lonia^ had begun to dig through the neck of land, about 
half a mile broad, which connected their peninsula with 
the continent. But Ihe undertaking was interrupted by 
religious scruples, and ihe Delphic oracle declared it 
contrary to the will of Jove : the work was abandoned, 
and Cnidus surrendered at the first summons of Har- 
pagus. In Lycia the spirit of freedom was more reso- 
lute and reckless : the men of Xanthus marched out of 
their city against the Persian host, and when their little 
band was overpowered hy numbers, and forced hack 
within the wails, they collected their wives and children 
and treasures in the citadel, and set it on fire. While 
the flames were blazing, the husbands and fathers hav> 
ing bound themselves by a solemn vow, again sallied 
forth, and died sword in hand. Only a few families^ 
which happened to be absent during the siege, after- 
ward returned to dieir country, and perpetuated the 
race of the ancient Xanthians. Oaunus made a like 
display of unavailing courage. Whatever did not bend 
to the will of llie conqueror, was brokeu and ground to 
dust : and after a few struggles the sovereignty of Persia 
uas peacefully acknowledged throughout the whole of 
Lesser Asia. 

While the lieutenants of Cyrus were executing his 
commands in the West, he was himself enlarging and 
strengthening his power in the East. After completing 
the subjection of the nations west of ihe Euphrates, he 
laid siege to Babylon. The voluptuous and unwarlike 
people were protected by impregnable walls, and pro. 
vided with stores for many years : and, if we might 
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believe the account of Herodotus, they would perhaps 
have worn out the patience of Cyrus, had he not found 
it easier to turn the Euphrates out of its ooiine than to 
force their defences. It seems doubtful however whether 
be stormed the dty either in this or any other manner^ 
and did not rather owe his success to some internal re- 
Toltttion^ which put an end to the dynasty of the Ba- 
bylonian kings. In Xenophon's romance Cyrus is made 
to fix his residence at Babylon during seven months in 
the year : perhaps we cannot safely conclude that this 
was ever the practice of any of his successors : but it is 
highly probable that the reduction of this luxurious city 
contributed more than anv other of the Persian con- 
quests to chanire the riiauners of the court and of the 
nation. Cyrus himself scarcely enjoyed so long an in- 
terval of repose. The protection he afforded to the 
Jews was probably connected with his designs upon 
£gypt: but he never found leisure to carry them into 
e^t. Soon after the fall of Babylon he undertook an 
expedition against one of the nations on the eastern side 
of the Caspian : — according to Herodotus it was the 
Massagetse^ a nomad horde which had driven the Scy- 
thians before them toward the West — and after gaining 
a victory over them by stratagem he was dei'cated in a 
great battle and slain. The event is the same in the 
narrative of Ctesias ; but the people against whom Cyrus 
marches are the T)erbices_, and their army is strenf^th- 
ened by troops and elephants furnished by Indian allies ; 
and the death of Cyrus is speedily avenged by one of 
his vassals, Amorges king of the Sacians^ who gains a 
decisive victory over the Derbices, and annexes their 
land to the Persian empire. This account is so far 
confirmed by Herodotus, that we do not hear from him 
of any consequences that followed the success of the 
Massaget^e, or lhat the attention of Cambyses^ the son 
and heir of Cyrus, was called away toward the North. 
The first recorded meaiiure of liiii leigu was the invabiou 
of Egypt. 

The old Egyptian monarchy had been long ripe for 
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defitmcdon^ ready to fall at the first blow struck by a 
vigorous band^ and protected only by obstacles that 

nature interposed against its invaders. The only sure 
foundation of national iatlependence had sunk under the 
oppressive and corrupting dominion of the pricstliood, 
wiiich had wasted and stifled the energies of the people. 
The caste of warriors, the privileged hereditary militia, 
was so feeble and helpless, that it could not defend itself, 
when a priest who had mounted the throne deprived it 
of its honours and its lands. The effect of the new 
intercourse opened with Greece in the seventh century 
B. 0. by Psammeticbusy appeared in the reign of his suc- 
cessor Necho^ who concerted vast plans of commerce 
and navigation> in which however he seems to have been 
thwarted by the arts of the priesthood : but he dis* 
played his respect for the Greeks by dedicating the 
armour in which he had gained a great victory over tlie 
Jewish king Josiah in the temple of Apollo at Branchi- 
dfp. The usurper Amasis, who was on the throne of 
Egypt at the death of Cyrus, had overpowered the 
Greek troops of his predecessor Apries by the superior 
numbers of his Egyptian forces : but he was not the 
less convinced of their value ; he removed them from 
their old quarters near Pelusium to Memphis, that they 
might guard his person : and he distinguished himself 
by the £svour he showed to their nation* He .asugped 
the ci^ of Naucratis to the Greek settlers, and gave 
lands Ibr the building of Gredan temples. When 
that of Delphi had been burnt down he contributed 
largely to its restoration, and many otlier (Trcciau 
sanctuaries were adorned by his munificence. He 
cultivated the friendship of Sparta^ and honoured her 
,with a present which was at the same time a specim^ 
of the skill and ingenuity of his people. 

It was against this prince that Cambyses had pre- 
pared an expedition which he liimself ./eonducted in the 
fifth year of his reign. Amasis was conscious of his 
weakness, and he had oideavonred to avert the hof* 
tijity of die Persian kings by every mark of obsequious 
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respect. At tihe request of Cyrus he had sent an Egyp- 
tian physician to his court, ainl he did not even venture 
to refuse the deniand of Cambyses, when he asked the 
daughter of Amasis for his li irem. He is said indeed 
to have substituted the daughter of A pries for his own : 
and the anger of Cambyses, when he dettctcd the 
iraud^ was imagined to have occasioned the invasion of 
Egypt. The motive however that impelled Cambyses 
to this undertaking undoubtedly lies much nearer the 
surface. It was one which his father had meditated^ 
but which more pressing cares had prev^ted him from 
accomplishing. The manner in which the conquest 
was effected is variously related* Ctesias ascribes it to 
the treachery of an Egyptian eunuch who abused his 
master's confidence and opened the passes to Cambyses 
on condition of being appointed to the government of 
the kingdom. Herodotus, whose authority must he 
held greater in the affairs of Egypt, seems to know 
nothini^ of such intrigues. He only relates that Cam- 
byses was aided by the counsels of a Greek who had 
deserted the service of Amasis. The chief difficulty 
which the invading army had to overcome was thie 
passage of the desert that separates Palestine frmn 
Egypt At the suggestion of the Greeks Cambyses 
secured the] assistance of an Arabian chiefs whose tribe 
wandered over iStie Syrian desert^ and was miabled to 
cross it in safety. But befm he arrived in Egypt 
Amasis died: his son Psammenitus, whom Ctesias names 
AmyrtffiuSj awaited the approach of the Persians with 
an army^ the main strength of which prol)ably consisted 
in the Greek auxiliaries. They were earnest in the 
Egyptian cause ; and an act of savage ferocity by which 
they took vengeance on their countryman who had 
betrayed it, while it proves their zeal seems also to 
imply that they had lost much of their national cha* 
lacta* among the barbarians : they murdered his child* 
ren^- whom he had left behind him in Egypt, before 
his eyes, and mixed their Uood in jthe bowl out of whidi 
^ey dnmk, while the hostile armies stood in battle 
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array. The Egyptians however were defeated with 
great slaughter, and l^sainiiiciiitus threw himself into 
Memphis, where he was besieged and taken. He was 
mildly treated by tiie roiiqueror, like Cra'sus and As- 
tyages : and Jlerodoius observes that such respect for 
fallen greatness was a maxim with tlie Persians : if so, it 
i» the less probable that the clemency shown by Cambyses 
was^ any more than that of Cyrus in the case of Croesus^ 
the effect of a sudden fit of capricious compassion. 

The possession of £g7pt opened a boundless field for 
wild and unprofitable adventures: it also aflforded an 
opportunity for some useful and important conquests. 
The temper of Cambyses inclined him no less to the 
former than the latter : he aimed at all, and accom. 
plished nothing. An army which he sent over the 
Libyan desert to subdue the Oasis, where the temple 
of Jupiter Amnion was the centre of a little independ- 
ent state, was buried in the sands; another, which he 
led in person up the Nile, was near perishing from 
hunger. Some of the adjacent African tribes however 
acknowledged his sovereignty by sending gifts and tri. 
bute: and the Greeks of Barce and Gyrene followed their 
example. But Cambyses^ either because he had resolved 
to become absolute master of these flourishing cities^ or 
was dissatisfied with the amount of their presents^ con. 
temptuously scattered their gold among his troops. His 
views were drawn still further to the west by the grow- 
ing fame of Carthage, and he had now a navy at his com- 
maiui which seemed to afford him the means of reducing 
it under his power. The I'hoenicians had submitted 
to the Persian dominion without a struggle: and had 
sent a fleet to second tl)e invasion of Egypt. Cyprus 
too, which had before been tributary to Amasis, revolted 
from him when his tlirone seemai ready to fall^ and 
joined its forces to the invading army. Cambyses now 
ordered the Phoenician fleet to sail to the attack of 
Carthage ; but the Phoenicians were too pious or too 
politic to lend their aid in destroying the independence 
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d their own colony^ and CambyieB was compelled to 
accept the plea with which they covered their refusal* 

The situation of £g3rpt and the diameter of its peo- 
ple evidently required that it should be ruled with a firm 
yet gentle hand : but the conqueror felt too secure in 
his irresistible power to respect the feelings and opinions 
of his subjects. He had v\ c\\ trampled ou the laws of 
Persia by an incestuous union witii his sisters: and he 
sported with the Hves of the first men in the nation. 
His tyranny was so wild and capricious that it seemed 
like the effect of madness ; and he was believed to have 
lost his reason in habitual drunkenness^ or to have been 
deprived of it by the gods whom his impiety had pro* 
yoked. The actions ascribed to him are however not 
more extravagant than those recorded of other despots 
whose minds were only disturbed by the possession of 
absolute power* We hear that be ordered the body of 
Amasis to be taken out of the royal sepulchre^ and 
loaded it with gross indignities : that he plundered and 
wantonly ditaced the monuments of Egypt, disturbed 
the mobt bolemn festivals, violated the most revered 
sanctuaries, and laid sacrilegious hands on the persons 
of the priests and even of their p^od, the sacred calf. 
Perhaps these outrages iiave not been greatly exaggerated, 
and to a Greek who^ like Herodotus, regarded the 
Egyptian worship with revereni^, they must have ap-> 
peiued acts of phrenzy. They were certainly not meant 
as proofs of religious zeal : for, though the Egyptian 
superstition was repugnant to all the Persian modes of 
thinking, we have no reason to suppose that Cambysea 
viewed it with any other feeling than oontempt. The 
effect however produced on the people by these insults 
was the ^ame, to v,liatever cause they were imputed, and 
the frequent attempts which the Egyptians afterward 
made to shake off the Persian yoke, may be probably 
ascribed to the remembrance of these unpardonable 
wrongs. 

Puiing the reign of Cambyses the Greek cities of 
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Asia Minor remamed quietly subject to their Persian 
governors. Even without any direct and formal con- 
straint they naturally fell under that kind of domestic 
Tiile^ tyrannical or at least oligarchical^ which was most 
congenial to the character of the monarchy under which 
they lived. The adjacent islands^ though they had 
likewise made professions of obedience^ and probably 
continued to pay tribute to Persia^ were really more 
independent, because the satraps on the coast had no 
naval force at their command to enforce their will. 
Amoiig them none had risen to a higher pitch of pros- 
perity than Samos. Its political constitution had passed 
throucrh a series of changes such as we have already seen 
pretty uniformly occurrinp^ in the (iiecian common- 
wealths. The ancient kingly government had given 
way to a small number of wealthy land owners^ who 
had become hateful to the great body of the people^ and 
were not formidable or prudent enough to suppress their 
discontent. They had sent a fleet to the aid of their 
colony Perinthus^ which was threatened by the Mega^ 
rians: the Samians gained the victory^ and sailed backwith 
six hundred Megarian prisoners. But before Ihey entered 
their harbour they had reflected on the folly of fighting 
for a few men, who reaped all the profit and honour of 
their success without sharing the danger, and they re- 
solved to set their captives at liberty, and witli their aid 
to rid themselves of their lords. The rulers were sor- 
prised in the council chamber, and put to death, and 
a democratical constitution was established.^ But to. 
ward the end of the reign of Cyrus a bold and fortunate 
man^ named Polycrates, supported by a few armed fol- 
lowers^ whom Lygdamis^ the tyrant of Naxos^ had sent 
to his aid^ made himself master of the city* At first 
he shared his power with his two brolhers ; but after- 
ward put one of them to deaths and forced the other 
into exile. Thus become absolute master of the island, 
% he took a thousand bowmen into his pay as his life- 
guards, and raised a fleet of a hundred galleys. With 

1 Fiut gu.Gx:57. 
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this he protected the Samian commerce^, and enriched 
himself by piratical excursions, sul)tiue(l many of the 
islands^ and took several towns on the continent. He 
made war on Miletua^ and defeated a Lesbian amament 
sent to its reUef, in a sea-fight These expeditions in- 
volved him in hostilities with Persia^ and though the 
Persian power was secnie enough from bis attacks^ stiU 
be too could safely defy it on bis own dement. Since 
the fabled maritime mpire of Minos^ no navy bad 
rode on the ^gean so formidable as that of Polycrates. 
In the meanwhile he adorned his island with maffnificent 
and useful works ; among which were probably an aque- 
duct^ and a mole, wliich Herodotus reckoned among 
the greatest wonders of Greece. He had employed the 
prisoners hv took in his sea-fight with the Lesbians, in 
digging a ditch round the walls of capital : but his 
great buildings also served the purpose of furnishing 
employment to the poorer class of his subjects, perhaps 
at the expense of the rich. He himself lived in royal 
state and luxury ; though when we hear that be im<- 
ported dogs i^m Epims^ goats from Scyros^ sheep from 
Miletus^ and 9wine from Sicily we recognise the mind 
of a wise and active prince, bent on conferring solid 
benefits on his country. He cherished the arts for 
which Samos had been lon^ renowned, and drew the 
moFt celebrated artists from other parts of Greece by 
munificent rewards. The poets whose strains -were de- 
voted to love and wine, were the most welcome guests 
at his court, and the companions of his leisure. If 
Amasis gave him a lesson on the instability of his high 
fortune, it was probably from Ibycus and Anacreon 
that he sought the practical conclusion. Yet in pur- 
aning the pleasures which were long celebrated by the 
verse of the bard of Teos^ he did not abuse his power^ 
or disturb the domestic peace of his subjects^, ngr did 
lie forget his ambitious aims and his plans of conquest. 
His hopes extended even beyond the command of the 
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islands^ and he began to think it possible that he might 
unite all the Ionian cities under his dominion. 

But his authority at home rested on a basis which 
was always liable to be shaken or undermined. Poly, 
crates felt that he was feared and respected more than 
he was loved, and that there was a party in Samos 
which only waited for a favourable opportunity to re- 
volt. Fortune seemed however to throw a fair occasion 
in his way for ridding himself of these covert enemies 
decently and safely. M'hile Cambyses was making his 
preparations for the invasion of Eg"ypt_, Polycrates of- 
fered to assist him with a squadron of ships. The 
Persian kinp^ gladly accepted the reinforccrnent, and the 
tyrant equipped forty galleys, on which he embarked all 
the persons who had incurred his suspicions: at tlie 
same time by a private message requesting his royal 
ally to take care that they should never return to Samos. 
But the Samian malcontents^ who probably had the 
entire command of the fleets resolved to turn the force 
which had been placed in their hands^ against Poly- 
crates himself. The^ sailed back^ but found him on 
his guard, and some actions took place in which they 
were finally worsted: yet not before they had put the 
tyrant in such jeopardy, that he was forced to take the 
precaution of shutting up the ^vives and children of the 
other citizens in the arsenal^ and threatening to set it 
on fire if any attempt was made in favour of the in- 
surgents. But though defeated in their immediate de- 
sign^ they were not crushed^ and when they could no 
longer make a stand in the island^ they sailed away to 
obtain foreign succours. It was to Sparta that they « 
addressed themsdves^ though she had before refused to 
interpose in behalf of their brethren i^nKt Cyrus. Bat 
Hippias was ruling at Athens^ and from him they could 
not expect asdstance in such an enterprise. Sparta on 
the other hand^ though she bore no good will to the 
Samians, by whose jiiracies she had suffered, and though 
she appears to have had no ground of complaint against 
Polycrates^ was generally hostile to a tyrannical govern- 
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ment, and ready to take every oceadon of establishing 
oligarcliy in its room. This motive was stronger with 
her than the love of liberty. The en ^ oy <>f the lonians, 
when tin y were threatened with slavery, had in vain 
exertel all his eloquence to rouse her sympathy in 
their belialf ; but the Saniian exiles were only rebuked 
for using many words^ when a simple prayer would 
have been immediately granted. The Corinthians also 
lent their aid^ and, thus xeinforced, the Samians re- 
newed their attempt to oyerthrow the tyrant; but after 
fighting a sharp battle, and sustaining a siege for forty 
days, he appeared so strong, that l^e Pdoponnesians 
abandoned the undertaking in despair, and their Mends 
were compelled to resign themselves to the loss of their 
native land and to seek a new home. After ranging 
for some time as pirates over the M^etu\ they took 
possession of Cydonia in Crete, aiul liourislied there 
till they were conquered and enslaved by the iEginetans. 
Such was the issue of the first expedition sent out by 
the Spartans to the coast of Asia. 

.The power of Folycrates seemed to be rooted more 
fimdj than ever after the vain efforts made by his 
enemies to shake it, and all domestic opposition being 
quelled he again turned bis views to the enlargement of 
Us dominions. But when he thought himself on the 
point of reaching the pinnacle of his amUtion he fell, 
as suddenly as he had risen^ by a fate as cruel and 
ignominious as his fortune hitherto had been high and 
fair. Amasis had warned him against tlie envy of the 
gods^ but he was not on his guani against the envy of 
man. One whom he was not coiis( it)iis of having ever 
injured or provoked had secretly planned his ruin. This 
was Oroetes the satrap of Sardis. The motive that 
prompted his design was certainly^ as the event proved, 
one in which some malignant feeling had a larger share 
than zeal for his own honour^ or his master^s service. 
Folycrates indeed was the ally of Cambyses, and the 
vague projects of ambition which he was believed to 
harbour scarcely afforded a pretext for attacking him* 

H 8 
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It was so much the easier to draw him into the snare. 
The satrap sent him a message pretcmlinpr that he had 
himself fallen under the displeasure of Carabyses, and 
iaw no hopes of safety but in the protection of Foly^ 
crates : ^< Save me/' he said^ and share my treasures : 
with them you may be master of Greece : if you doubt 
their amoant send a trusty servant^ and satisfy youneif 
by his report." Polycrates caught at the bait: his 
-messenger went, and came back from Sardis with a 
description of die satrap's treasury which so inflamed 
his master's cupidity that, in spite of all the warnings 
of his friends^ and the intrtatics of his daughter, he 
resolved to make a journey to Sardis himself. He set 
out with a numerous train, but when lie arrived at 
Magnesia on the Mjeaiidcr he was arrested by the order 
of Oroetes, and hung upon a cross. The Samians who 
accompanied him were dismissed, and the satrap made 
no attempt to take advantage of his death by any ex. 
pedition against Samoa. 

Soon after tbis event Cambyses died^ according to 
Herodotus^ as he waa marching through Syria against 
a usurper who had assumed the name of a deceased son 
of Cyras. The death of Cambyses left the impostor in 
undisputed possession of the throne, which he retained 
till liis fraud was detected. A conspiracy was then 
formed against him by some noble Persians, who killed 
him in his palace, and chose one of their own number, 
to reign in his stead. It is not improbable that the 
account which Ctesias gave of these occurrences, and 
which differs from the story told by Herodotus in the 
names of the principal actors, and in some other points 
of no great moment^ was drawn from the Persian court 
chronicles, and may tfamfore be entitled to greater 
credit than the narrative of the earlier historian. Never- 
theless it is the latter who enables us to fmn the dearest 
notion of the general nature of the revolution^ whicb^ 
though it was only a temporary change of dynasty, was 
attended with consequences very important botli to Per- 
sia and to Greece, The usurper who is said to have 
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Teigned for a few months under Uie name of the brother 
of Cambyses^ was a Magian ; a member of a saeerdotal 
caste^ which Herodotus numbers among the tribes that 
composed the Median nation. He was supported by 
all the influence of his class, and though he passed for 
the legitimate successor of Cyrus he undoubtedly pro- 
moted the interests of his nation, as far as lu- couJd do 
it without dropping his mask. A\ e are informed that 
he opened his reign hv a general remission of tribute 
and military service for three years, and that his death 
was regretted by all his subjects throughout 'Asia, ex« 
eept the Persians, They, it is probable, were deprived 
of the privileges and distinctions they had enjoyed as 
the conquering people^ and were reduced to a level with 
the rest of the empire. The counter-revolution by 
which the Magian was dethroned was effected by Per- 
sians of the highest rank^ and was accompanied by a 
genersi massacre which their countrymen made among 
the Magian tribe, and which continued Icmg after to be 
commemorated by a yearly fesLival. The person whom 
this event placed on the throne of ( ynis, and whom 
the Greeks knew hv the name of Darius, son of Hvs- 
taspes, belonged to the royal house of the Achapmenids, 
and his father had been governor of the province of 
Persis during the preceding reigns. In relating the 
.delibeiations of the conspirators after the death of the 
usurper, Herodotus introduces an episode, which, as it 
is evidently fictitious, seems also at first si^t strangdy 
misplaced* He represents them as discussing the rela* 
tive merits of thedemocraticsl, the oligarchictd, and the 
monarchical forms of government, willi arguments not 
unlike those employed by the Corinthian Sosicles in the 
coiigress at Sparta, and as iinally persuaded by Darius 
to retain the hereditary patriarchal constitution. This 
imaginary debate seems however to have been suggested 
by a real fact^ ; it is clear that, although the govern* 

* The substance of this remark is due to Heere n, 1 i. p. 415., wJm) how- 
ever places it in a somewhat diifierttit light, and attributes a higher de^re e 
of biftoricftl accuracy to the itoryin Herodotut, than we are ane to iceog^ 

JUM, 
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merit preserved its monarchical form, winch no one 
could ever have dreamed of changing, still in the reign 
of Darius it approached more nearly to the nature of an 
oligarchy than it had done before^ while the whole 
Persian nation^ or at least its leading tribes^ assumed a 
position in respect to the rest of the empire similar to 
that of the sovereign people in a Greek democracy with 
v^gard to dependent towns. Whether the election of 
the new king was oommittedj as Herodotus relates^ to 
the will of Heaven, that is, to chance or fraud, or, as 
is more probable, was the unanimous act of the con- 
spirators, it is C(}iially certain that they reserved for 
themselves privileges which tended at least to make 
them independent of the monarch, and even to l<e(p 
him dependent upon them. One of their number is 
even said to have formally stipulated for absolute ex- 
emption from the royal niuhority as the condition on 
which he withdrew his claim to the crown: and the 
rest acquired the right of access to the king's person at 
all seasons without asking his leave^ and bound him to 
select his wives exclusively from their fsmilies. How 
far the power of Darius, though nominally despotic^ 
was really limited by these privileges of his grandees, 
may be seen from an occurrence which took place in 
the early part of his reign. Intaphernes one of the 
seven, appeared one day at the gate of the palace, and 
claimed admission to tlie royal presence : the king was 
in his harem : Uie only privacy into which even the 
partners in the conspiracy, by the terms of the original 
compact, were forbidden to intrude. The door-keepers 
accordingly stopped Intaphernes; but disbelieving the 
excuse they alleged, and indignant at their pertinacity^ 
he drew his scimitar and mutilated their Usees. Dariua 
indeed revenged himself for this outrage by putting 
Intaphernes to deaths and almost entirely extirpating 
his family. But before he ventured to take this step 
he thought it necessary to sound the rest of the six, 
and to ascertain whether they would make common 
cause with tlie offender. He was probably glad to 
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xemove men so formidable to distant governments, and 
it may easily be conceived that if their power was so 
great at court, it was still le^^s restrained in the pro- 
vinces tliat were subjected to tlieir authority. 

Nevertheless Darius was the greatest and most power- 
ful king that ever filled the throne of Persia, and even 
iStke disasters he experienced but slightly douded the 
remembrance of his wisdom and bis prosperity, Cyrua 
and Cambyses bad conquered nations : Darius was the 
true founder of the Persian state. The dominions of 
his predecessm were a mass of countries only united by 
their subjection to the will of a common ruler which 
expressed itself by arbitrary and irregular exactions ; 
Darius first organised tbem into an empire where every 
member felt its place and knew its functions. His reahn 
stretched from the ^gean to the Indus, from the 
steppes of Scythia to the cataracts of the Nile. He 
divided this vast tract into twenty satrapies or provinces^ 
and appointed the tribute which each ^vas to pay to the 
loyal treasury^ and the proportion in which they were 
to supply provisions for the army and for the king's 
bousdidd. The proper Persis alone was exempt from 
the new system of taxation^ and was only charged with 
Its andent customary gifts. The lesty beside the fixed 
amount of the precious metals, contributed a certain 
portion of their peculiar and most valuable productions : 
among these were herds of eunuchs, boys and virgins. 
A high road on which distances were regularly marked, 
and spacious buildings were placed at convenient inter- 
vals to receive all who travelled in the king s name, 
connected the western coast with the seat of government: 
along this road couriers, trained to extraordinary speedy 
anccessivdy transmitted the king's messages. The 
satraps were accountable for the imposts of thdr seve^ 
ral provinces, and were furnished with forces suffident 
to carry the Idng's pleasure into e£fect. 

Compared wi3i the rude government of his prede. 
cessors the institutions of Darius were wise and vigorous; 
in themselves, unless they are considered as foundations 
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laid for a structure that was noTer raised^ as outHaes 

tTiat were never filled up^ they were weak and barbarous. 
He had done little more than cast a bridge across the 
chaos oyer which he ruled : he had introduced no real 
nniformity or subordination among its elements. The 
distribution of die proyinces indeed may have been 
grounded on relations which we do not perceive, and 
may therefore be less capricious than it seeins. But 
it answered scarcely any higlier end than that of con- 
veying the wealth of Asia into the royal treasury, and 
the satraps, when they were most faithful and assiduous 
in their office, were really nothing more than farmers 
of the revenue. Their administration was only felt in 
the burdens they imposed : in every other respect the 
nations they governed retained their peculiar laws and 
constitution. The Persian empire included in it the 
dominions of several vassal kings^ and the seats of fierce 
independent hordes, who preyed on its more peaceful 
subjects with impunity. In this however there was 
much good, and comparatively little mischief. The 
variety of institutions comprehended within the frame 
of the monarchy, though they were suffered to stand, 
not from any enlarp;e(l policy , but because it would have 
been difficult or dangerous to remove them, and there 
was nothinfr better to substitute for them, did not im- 
pair but rather increased its strength ; and the independ- 
ence of a few wild tribes was more a symptom than a 
cause of weakness. The worst evil arose from the con- 
stitution of the satrapies themselves. The provinces 
were taxed not only for the supply of the royal revenue, 
and for the maintenance of ^e roysl army and house- 
hold, but also for the support of iheir governors, each 
of whom had a standing force in his pay, and of whom 
some kept up a court rivalling in magnificence that of 
the king himself. The province of Babylon, beside its 
regular tribute, and the fixt revenue of its satrap^ which 
was equal to that of a modern European prince of the 
first rank, defrayed the cost of a stud and a hunting 
equipage for his pnvate use, such as no European prince 
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was ever able to maintain. Four large yillages were 
diarged with the nourishment of his Indian dogs^ and 
exempted from all other taxes. It must however be 
obserred that when an extraordinarj burden waa thua 
laid on a partictdar district^ the rest of the provinoe waa 
not relieved^ but the more heavily loaded. When the 
king granted the revenues of whole cities to a wife or a 
fa\QuriU?, he did not give up any portion of Lis own 
dues. And the discharge of all these stated exactions 
did not secure his subjects from the arbitrary demands 
of tlie satraps and their officers. 

If the people suffered from the establishment of these 
mighty viceroys^ their greatness waa not less injurious 
to the strength of the state and the power of the sove- 
reign* As the whole authority civil and military in 
' each province was lodged in the hands of the satrap, be 
eould wield it at his pleasure without any check from 
within ; and if he was unwilling to resign it, it was not 
always easy to wrest it from him. The greater his dis.* 
tance from the court, the nearer he approached to the 
condition of an independent and absolute prince. He 
was seldom indeed tempted to cast off his nominal aile- 
gianccj which he found more useful than burdensome, 
or to withhold the tribute which he had only the task of 
collecting ; but he might often safely refuse any other 
services, and defy or .elude the king's commands with 
impunity : and least of all was he subject to control 
in any acts of rapacity or oppression committed in hia 
legitimate government Xenophon indeed in his ro. 
mancc^ represents the founder of the monarchy as 
having provided against this evil by a wise division of 
pow^. Cyrus is there said to have appointed that the 
commanders of the fortresses and of the regular troops 
in each proviiico should be independent of the satrap, 
and should receive their orders immediately from court. 
And a modern author iinds traces of this system in the 

' Cyrop. viii. In (Econ. ir. 6. aUo the civil and militarv authority are 
said to be kept separate in the Penian provinces. Butit is added,^ II., 
that where a satrap is appointed he supefUlteildt both rlniini of Offlccnk 
See iSchnekier't note oo Cyr. fiii & S, 
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namdye of Herodotus himsdf.^ But it seems dear 

that if the conqueror designed to establish such a balance 
of power, it was neglected by his successors, and that 
the satraps engrossed every branch of the royal authority 
within their governments. Soon after the accession of 
Darius an occurrence took place which, as it illustrates 
the operation of the system just described^ and is con- 
nected^ though remotely^ with Grecian history^ deservea 
to be mentioned here. We have seen that Oroetes, 
without having recdyed any commission^ and appa* 
rently without any view to die public sendee^ put the 
king's ally to an ignominious death. For this act he 
was never caUed to account : during the usurpation of 
the Magian he was still more reckless : he had quar. 
rcUed with the governor of the adjacent province, and 
he now contrived to seize him and his son, and mur- 
dered til em both. Even af ter this outrage he would 
perha[)s have escaped punishment, if he had not also 
waylaid and nmrdered a courier who had brought him 
an unwelcome message from Darius. And the king 
would have been forced to send an army against him, had 
he not been surrounded by a guard of a thousand Per- 
sians, whose reverence for the roysl name was stronger 
than their attachment to the person of Orcetes. This 
was discovered by a trusty servant of Darius^ who with 
their aid put the satrap to death in his palace at Sardis, 
and carried away his treasures to Susa, 

Thus the huge frame of the Persian empire vras dis« 
joiiUcd and unwieldy : and the spirit that pervaded it 
was as feeble as its organisation was imperfect. The 
Persians, when they overthrew the Medes, adopted their 
laws, religion, and manners: their own, thoup;h they 
may have resembled them in their principal features, 
were certainly more simple and better fitted to a con- 

1 Hetven Meem t\. ^ 408. leiiiiiln Huit In Lydla Maneet commanded 

thr army, and Tnbalus the garrison of Sardis, while Pacfvas had the care 
of the treasure. But Factyai seems only to have been charged with a tern, 
porary comraliaion. Her. L 15S., and Masacet was only sent to quell the re- 
voU. The same romark may be made on another instafirc which he 
alleges at p. 4!^l. from iler. v. 27. vvhat can be inferred as to this point 
ton Anton U. & we do net uadentend. 
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quering people. The religion of the two iifttions was 

probably derived from a common source : but before 
the Persian conquest it appears to have undergone an 
important change in the refunnation ascribed to Zoro- 
aster. In what points his doctrines may have differed 
from those of the preceding period is an obscure ques- 
tion with which we have no concern : but it seems cer- 
tain that the code of sacred laws which he introduced^ 
founded or at least enlarged the authority and influence 
of the Magian caste. Its members became the keepers 
and exponnd^s of the holy books^ the teachers and 
counsellors of the king^ the oracles from whom he learnt 
the diyine will aiid the secrets of futority^ the mediators 
who obtained for him the favour of Heayen or propiti* 
ated its anger. How soon the tenets of their theology 
may have been introduced into Persia is not clear : but 
as they were a Mi ilian tribe, it is only with the union 
of the two nations under Cyrus that they can have be- 
gun to occupy the station which we find them filling 
at the Persian court. If the religion of Zoroaster was 
originally pure and sublime, it speedily degenerated and 
allied itself to many very gross and hideous forms of 
superstition : and if we were to judge of its tendency 
by the practice of its votaries^ we should he led to think 
of it more harshly or more lightly than it may probably 
liaye deserved. The court manners were equally marked 
by luxury and cruelty : by luxury refined till it had 
killed all natural enjoyment, and by cruelty carried to 
the most loathsome excesses that purvLrted ingenuity 
could suggest. It is above all the atrocious barbarity of 
the women that fills the Persian chronicles with their 
most horrid stories : and we learn from the same sources 
the dreadful depravity of their character, and the vast 
extent of their influence* Cramped by the rigid forms 
of a pompous and wearisome ceremonial^ surrounded by 
the ministers of their artificial wants^ and guarded from 
every breath of truth and freedom, the successors of 
Cyras must have he&a more than men if they had not 
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become the alaTes of (heir priests^ their eunachs^ and 
their wiveB. 

The contagion of theie vices nndoahtedly spread 
through the nation : the Persians were most exposed to 
it as ibey were in the immediate neighbonrhood of the 

court. Yet there is no difficulty in conceiving that long 
after the people had lost the original parity and simpli- 
city of their manners, the noble youth of Persia may 
have been still educated in the severe discipline of their 
ancestors, which is represented as nearly resembling the 
Spartan. They may have been accustomed to spare 
diet and hard toil^ and trained to the use of horses and 
arms. These exercises do not create and are not suf« 
fident to keep alive the warlike spirit of a nation^ any 
more than rides and precepts to form its moral charac 
ter. The Persian youth may still have been used to re- 
peat the praises of tmth and justice from their child- 
hood^ in the lat«r period of their history^ aa they had 
when Cyrus upbraided the Greeks vnth thdr artifioea 
and lies : ^nd yet in their riper years they might sur- 
pass them, as at Cunaxa, in falsehood and cunning, as 
much as they were below them in skill and courage. 
Gradually however the ancient disciphne either became 
wholly obsolete or degenerated into empty forms ; and 
the nation sank into that state of utter corruption and 
imbecility which Xcnophon, or the author of the chapter 
which concludes his historical romance^ has painted not 
as the rest from his imagination but from the life* 
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FROM THE ACCl?f?SION OF DARIUS HYSTASPIS TO TUK 

BATTLE OF MARATIiON. 

Darius HrgrASPis was not a conquieror like Cyrus or 
Cambyses : the ruling maxim of bis government seems 
,to have been to aim rather at consolidating and securing 
his empire than at enlarging it ; and though he was 
engaged in wars almost throughout his whole reign, 
they all partook of a defensive character, and were the 
result of prudence^ or necessity, or chance^ rather than 
of deliberate ambition. Hence it arose that his atten- 
tion was chiefly turned toward the western side of his 
dominions, where accidental causes brought him into 
collision with the Greeks, and produced those memora- 
ble events which we are now about to relate. Had his 
genius resembled that of his predecessors he would pro* 
bably have directed his views toward the East^ where 
the kingdoms of India lay open to his arms. On this 
side the Indus appears to have been the boundary of 
his empire^ and die Indians who composed &e twenti-* 
eth satrapy^ and whose tribute according to Herodotus 
exceeded a third of that of all the remainder^ weie pro* 
bably the inhabitants of the modem Candahar, and 
Cabul, and the adjacent lauds west of the Indus. Of 
the vast and rich country beyond he knew only by 
report, whicli however had undoubtedly spread the fame 
of its wonderful fertility and opuknce : but though he 
employed a Greek navigator, Scylax of Caryanda, to 
follow the Indus into the ocean, and to surrey the coast 
from its mouth westward, he does not seem to have 
formed any settled design of conquest in this quarter. 
Soon afier his accesaioii to the throne he was innted 
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to turn his arms against Greece^ and the invitation came 
from Greeks in whom a selfish interest had oyerpowered 
all patriotic feelings. The occasion aroee out of the 

misfortunes of Polycrates. When he fell into the hands 
of the satrap of Sardis, he was accompanied not only by 
Samians, but by a number of attendants, natives of other 
countries^ who in various waya hdd become retainers of 
his court. The Samians, as we have seen, were dis- 
missed, but the forei<^ners were Vept in prison at Sardis, 
till the death of Oroetes^ when they were transported^ 
with his confiscated treasures, to Susa. Among these 
captives was a physician named Democedes, a native of 
Groton. He had gained so high a reputation in Greeoe^ 
diat having heen driven hy domestic troubles from his 
native town, he was first engaged by the iEginetans in 
the public service at a fixed yearly salary ; and next by 
the Athenians at one higher by two thirds : but Poly- 
crates with his usual munificence outbade them, and 
attracted him to Samos. Democedes remained for a 
time nGp:lcctcd at Susa : at length an accident restored 
iiim to liberty and to his country. Darius had dislo- 
cated a foot in liiinting: his Egyptian surgeons, the 
only ones that practised the art in Persia, did not pos- 
sess science sufficient for' this case, and instead of 
relieving their patient aggravated his sufferings by their 
rode attempts to set the limb. While the king lay in 
torment a report reached him of the sldU of Democedes: 
the Greek at first would have concealed his art, through 
fear that it might be the means of detsining him in a 
perpetual though honourable exile. At length however 
he was induced to exert it, and soon effected a complete 
cure. The king loaded him with gold, and was ready 
to* grant him every thing but what he most wished, 
leave to return to bis country. This it was hopeless to 
ask. 

After a time Atossa, the daughter of Cyrus and the 
most honoured among the wives of Darius, also needed 
the aid of Democedes. In the course of his attendance 
he ezdted her curiosity by his description of his native 
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land: and either inspired her with a wish to have Greek 
damsels to wait upon her: or at least persuaded her to 
say so to the king. Such Herodotus conceives to have 
been the means by which Darius was induced to send 
Democedes home, guarded by a small number of Per- 
sians^ who were directed to surrey the coasts of Greece 
and of Southern Italy under his guidance^ and to bring 
him back to Persia ; and he considers this mission as a 
piielimiDary step taken with a view to the invasion of 
Greece* Since however one of its objects clearly was to 
indulge the exile wiiSb, a short visit to his country^ it is 
at least very doubtful whether Darius intended any thing 
more than to take . advantage of the opportunity, and 
procure some certain information concerning a region of 
which he had only an indistinct iiutiouj and which was 
interesting to him from its vicinity to his own domi- 
nions^ as well as from what hv luid suen of its natives. 
Democedes, when he had landed at Croton, of course 
refused to go on board again ; and his companions were 
unable to compel him : they were themselves wrecked 
on the southern coast of Italy, and made slaves^ but 
were redeemed and carried back to Persia by a Tarentine 
named GilluB, who was then in exile, and hoped to 
regain his footing in his native dty by Persian succour. 
By command of Darius the Cnidians used thdr influ- 
ence, which was great at Taientum> in his favour^ but 
without success. 

The next consequence that flowed from the calamity 
of Polycratcs was the ruin of Samos. His younger 
brother Syloson, when he was driven into exile, had 
taken refuge in Egypt. There he met with Darius, 
who was serving among the guards of Cambyses^ and 
was lucky enough to oblige the future king of PersiSy 
by presenting him with a cloak which had chanced to 
catch his fancy. When he heard of the revolution which- 
had placed a man who was indebted to him on the 
throne of Persia^ Syloson went to court, and gained 
admittance to the king. Darius bad him name his 
reward : he asked to be put in possession of the inherit- 

TOL. II. O 
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Miee of bis deceased brother^ and to be made tyrant of 

Samos. The island was at this time subject to Mtean- 
drius^ whom Poly crates had left governor when he set 
out on his last journey. On the tyrant's death his 
vicegerent was at first wiUing to resiGCu his authority; 
he dedicated an altar and a plot of ground to Jupiter, 
under the title of the Liberator, called his fellow citizens 
together^ and declared hie intention of restoring them to 
liberty : all he proposed to reserve for himself from the 
property of Polycrates^ was a sum sufficient for a decent 
maintenanoe^ and the enjoyment of the land he bad 
consecrated^ which he dedred should remain in his 
&uily^ together with the priesthood annexed to it. 
Some private enemy of Msandrins, or some severe 
republican, imprudently objected to this modest request, 
while he had it still in his power to retract his offer. 
Finding that he could not descend safely, he resolved 
to keep his ground, and secured the persons of the 
principal citizens. Durinp: an illness from which he 
seemed not likely to recover, one of his brothers put 
them all to death. In the mean while Darius had sent 
Otanes, one of the Seven, with an army to restore 
Syloson. The Persian fbrce was so numerous as to 
make resistance hopelessj and Msandrius capitulated on 
condition of being allowed to quit the idand. The 
terms were granted^ and ib% chief Persians took their 
seats near the foot of the citadel to wait fun their fblfil- 
ment. Mttandrius had another brother named Chari. 
laus, a harehrained youth, whom he had thrown into 
prison for some offence, ( harilaus had heard what 
was passing without, and through the bars of his dun- 
geon he could see the Persian nobles quietly seated in 
the snburb. He demanded an interview with his bro- 
ther, and urged him to take advantage of the enemy s 
unguarded posture, or if he shrank from the enterprise 
himself to permit him to try his fortune* Meandriua 
caring little about the event, and not sorry- at least to 
embitter Syloson's triumph, left the young man to his 
discretion. While he withdrew through a coyered pas> 
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ttge to the ship that was to carry him away^ Charilaus 
armed the garriaoo, threw open die gates of the citadel, 
and suddenly ML upon the nnsoapeeting Persians and 
eat them to pieces. But their further progress was 

soon checked by the main body of the Persian army, 
which drove them back into the fortress. This was 
reduced: andOtanes, indis^nant at the treachery, though 
Darius had ordered him to spare the lives of the Sa- 
mians, commnnded an indiscriminate slaughter without 
regard to age or to place, profane or sacred. Then he 
formed his men into a line stretching from sea to sea^ 
and after the fashion of an oriental chase^ drove the 
whole population of the island before him^ cooped them 
up in a comer, and carried them away captive. Syloson 
was put in possession <— of a desert: the sotitwde he 
had made passed into a proTcrb^ : it was at length re* 
peopled, but the sun of Samoa never rose again with ita 
pristhie lustre. Meeandrius sailed with his treasures 
to Sparta, hoping to prevail on king Cleomenes to 
espouse his cause, and to aid him in expelling his rival. 
He drew the Spartan to his lodging, while his slaves 
were scouring the vessels of gold and silver displayed 
on the sideboard. Cleomenes irazcd and coveted, and 
was immediately invited to choose the fairest: but 
his virtue or his fear shrank from the temptation^ and 
he desired the ephors to banish the dangerous stranger 
ftom Sparta and from Peloponnesus. 

Wh^le these eyents were pasnng on the coast of the 
.figean, Darius was meditating an eacpedition against 
the Scythians^ which he made in person about the same 
time that the satrap of Egypt was engaged in the con* 
quest of the Greek settlements in Africa. We have 
already seen that during the reign of the Median king 
Cy ax ares a Scythian horde broke into the civilised 
regions of Asia, and were only exterminated or expelled 
after they had ranged over tliem as masters for eight 
and twenty years. They had made this irruption 

1 "Emnn 2vAMwv«f t&^mf^tn : wbieh however Strdio xlv. p, 638. suppoiee 
to hm ariien outoT tiie dcwlekiDg tyranny of SitoMn liSnueU: 
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throui^h the Caspian gates ; as Herodotus believed, in 
pursuit of the Cimmerians. But biuce we find that the 
Cimmerians had gained a footinc^ in the west ot iVbia 
before the epoch of this supposed llight, which beside 
would most probably have led them over the plains into 
Europe^ rather than among the highlands of Caucasus^ 
it is more credible that the Scythians were attracted, 
Bot by a flying enemy, but by the plunder of Asia. 
They had been themsdves driven from the north-east, 
from the steppes at the foot of mount Altai by the 
Massagets, and were now masters of the great level 
between the Danube and the Don. They were, as 
Niebuhr has shown, a Mongolian race, equally distinct 
from the Getes and the Sarmatians. The Greeks, who 
only contemplated them through a distance whicii con- 
cealed or softened their genuine features, were apt to 
believe that, as they were exempt from the vices pecu- 
liar to civilised society, they also possessed the virtues 
which the progress of civilisation, after it has reached a 
certain point, tends to weaken and destroy. The better 
jthey were known the more clearly it appeared by their 
example, that the manners of a savi^e state may be as 
far removed from the simplicity of a rations! nature as 
the last stage of luxurious corruption, and that man 
utterly uncultivated may be almost as wietched and 
worthless as he can become by artificial depravity. 
The persons of the Scythians, naturally unsightly, were 
rendered lutkous by indolent habits, only occasionally 
interrupted by violent exertion ; and the same cause 
subjected them to disgusting diseases, in which they 
hemseives revered the finger of Heaven. The men 
from time to time exchanged' the backs of their horses, 
on which they hung the greater part of the day, for the 
cover of their wagons, in which the women and child- 
ren passed all their hours, rdievWl by their slaves from 
domestic labours, in brutal uncleanness and vacant tor* 
lior. In their convivial seasons an Intoxicating vapour 
supplied the pbuse of the juice of jthe vine or the bar- 
ley corn ; the art by whidi the modem Tartars &LtmDt 
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a spirituous liquor from the milk of their mares was 
unknown to thvm. The slares who prepared their 
ordinary food hv a mechanical jinKX'ss, were deprived 
of their sight, that their masters might be gpared the 
trouble of watching them. The events that broke the 
uniform tenor of this life» arose out of war or the chase: 
for their regular migrations could scarcely be said to 
vary it : the face of Iheir wilderness^ except as it shared 
tile changes of the year, was eternally the same. They 
carried about with them the skins and skulls of their 
' elain enemies^ as trophies of their valoar^ and poured 
the hlood of their captives as a libation^ on the sword 
which they worshippe 1 as the image or symbol of the 
god of war. One part of the nation had pre-eminence 
over the rest, as the rcyal or golden horde: its king 
was rci:ar(I( fl with a kind of reliprions reverence : his 
tent contained the sacred hearth by which the most 
solemn oaths were sworn; and if he fell sick the danger 
was attributed to some secret peijury by which its sanc- 
tity had been profaned. The royal ohsequies were 
celebrated with human victims^ whose remains were 
stationed as guards round the tomh of the deceased, 
after others of his domestics had heen htuied with him, 
as if to continue alter death the offices they had ren- 
dered to him during life. These rites may have heen 
relics of a forgotten creed ; there were no priests to ex- 
pound their import, but there were diviners in ahun- 
dance, who drew their knowled<ze of the future from 
the position of staves thrown on the p^ronnd, or from 
strips of bark twisted round their lingers, and possessed 
the privilege of pointing the vengeance of the commu- 
nity against criminals who had incurfed the wrath of 
Heaven hy hidden misdeeds. 

Such are the outlines of the picture which the best 
informed among the Greek authors, Herodotus and Hip- 
pocrates, draw of the Scythian nomads. The agri- 
cultural trihe of the same name which sapplied the 
Greek colony of Olhia with com for exportation, may 
have been only their subjects^ and have sprung from 
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a different race, which they liad fouiul in the country 
when they first invaded it. This people Darius was 
now about to seek in the midst of their deserts. His 
meditated expedition had beun delayed hy a rehellion 
which broke out at Babylon in tlie beginning of his 
reign. The ancient capital of Assyria had been secretly 
preparing for revolt during the troubles that followed 
^e fall of the Magian^ and for nearly two years it 
defied the power of Darius. At kngth the treachery 
of Zopyrus^ a noble Persian^ who sacrificed bis person 
and his honour to the interest of his master^ is said 
to have opened its gates to him. Zopyrus gained 
the confidence of the Babylonians by mutilating him. 
selfj ajid fiyiiig to them, as one who hail sufllred 
from the king's cru( Ity, and was bent on revenge. He 
found means to betray the city to Darius^ who after 
putting three thousand of the principal inhabitants to 
a cruel death^ provided against new insurrections by 
rasing the walls. When he was freed from this care 
he set out for the Scythian war. The whole history of 
this expedition is involTed in great obscurity^ so that 
scarcely any fact relating to it can be held absolutely 
certaiui except that it was made by Darius in person^ 
and that it failed. Herodotus ascribes it to his derire 
of avenging ihe calamities which the Scythians had 
andently inflicted upon Asia, in other words^ to bis 
ambition. But we also hear Irom C tesias, that he had 
been provoked by a letter or a message which he re- 
ceived from the king of the Scythians, and that he 
marched to chastise his insolence. The occasion of 
this letter is said to have been an inroad which the 
satrap of Cappadocia had made into Scythia by com- 
mand of Darius for the purpose of carrying away 
captives^ and in which he had protected a brother of 
the Scythian king in a family quarrel. It seems dear 
that ihe object Darius bad in view was not to conquer 
the country but to weaken and bumble ihe people : and 
be may have looked upon this as a precaution indis- 
pensable for die secnrity of bis empire. The remem« 
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brance of ancient injuries may have been revived by 
recent aggressions. It is however also ])Ossible that 
the subjugation of Thrace was his princijial aim, and 
that lie only crossed the Danube to terriiv tlie Scythians 
by the (Usjilay of his pic^antic power. The wliole mili- 
tary force of the empire was put in motion, and the 
numbers of the army are rated at seven or eight hun- 
dred thousand men. Orders had been given for laying 
a bridge of boats over the Thracian Bosporus, and the 
work was committed to a Samian engineer named 
Mandrodes, who accomplished it so aucoesifuUy that 
Darius rewarded him with a royal present : a part of 
which the Samian applied to adorn the temple of Here 
in his native city with a picture representing the passage 
of the Persian host. Darius himself commemorated 
the event by erecting two pillars, inscribed one with 
Greek the other with Assyrian characters, recortliiig 
the names of the nations that composed his army. Six 
hundred ships waited his commands, furnished by the 
subject Greek cities : and most of the tyrants who 
ruled under the protection of Persia along the coast 
of Asia, and that of £urope from the Hellespont to 
the Bosporus^ served in the fleet They were ordered 
to sail to the mouth of the Vwaahe, and to proceed np 
the river to a point above the head of its delta, and 
there to prepare a bridge^ and to wait for the arrival 
of the land force. Darius slowly pursued his mardi 
through Thrace, raising monuments on his road, and 
turning aside to subdue some Thracian tribes which 
refused submission : the greater |)art of those whose 
seats he crossed on the southern skirts of mount Ha;mu8 
yielded without resistance, and joined the army. On 
coming to the Danube he found the bridge laid, and 
when his troops were safely landed on the left bank, 
he ordered the Greeks to break it up and to follow him 
into Scythia. But Goes, a Lesbian^ who commanded 
the contingent sent by Mitykne, perceived the danger 
of abandoning a pasa which might be needed when it 
could not be recovered^ and advised die king to leave it 
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in tbe care of die Greeks. Darius was stmck with the 

prudence of his suggestion, and not only adopted it, 
but promised on his return to reward Goes for his good 
counsel. But as he was not sure that he should take 
the same road on his march hacV, he fixed a term of 
gixty tiays for his absence, after which the Greeks who 
guarded the bridge were to quit their post and sail 
home. The method he used to assist them in keeping 
an account of time, was one of surprising rudeness : he 
tied sixty knots in a leathern thong, and hade them 
unfasten one every day^ till the piescrihed interval had 
expired. This done, he moved forward in search of 
the Scythians, whom he expected soon to find waiting 
his approach in hatde array. 

So far the proceedings of Darius are intelligible ; but 
his adventures in Scythia elude every attempt to con- 
ceive their real nature and cuiinection. The descrip- 
tion Herodotus has left of them undoubtedly contains 
many genuine features, but can scarcely be trusted for 
a correct historical outline. We may easily believe 
that the Scythians were wise enough to retreat before 
the invader, that they removed their families and their 
most valuable possessions to a distant region, and laid 
the tracts over which they were pursoed hy the enemy 
utterly waste. But this renders it the more difficult to 
understand how the myriads of the Persian host were 
supplied with food and forage in their march from the 
Danuhe to the Don ; and even if the fleet, which how* 
ever is not said to have attended the motions of the 
army, could bo supposed to solve this enigma, their 
subsequent wanderirif^s in the track of the Scythians, 
when all communication with the coast must have been 
entirely cut off, would still be no less perplexing. We 
should therefore be unable to trace the movements of 
the liostiie armies even if they belonged to our subject : 
but we are only concerned with the result* The pur- 
suit in which the Persians had wasted their strength 
was changed into a retreat, in which they were pressed 
hy the superior foioe of the Scythian cavalry, and were 
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compelled to abandon their baf^gage and their sick. In 
' the mean while the sixtieth knot had been unti( d : and 
the Scythians had sent tidin^^s to the (Ireeks who were 
guarding the bridge of the situation of Darius, and ex- 
horted them to sail away and leave him to his fate. 
The commanders ddiberated: a fair opportunity seemed 
to present itself for recoTering their independence^ and 
inflicting a deep wound on the Peraian power: they 
were urged to seise it by an Athenian^ named Miltiades^ 
whom diance had made master of the Thradan Cherso. 
nesus : hut Histieus, the tyrant of Miletus^ was of a 
difi^nt mind : and his arguments were addressed to 
feelings which in most of his hearers were more power- 
ful than those to which Miltiades appealed. He re- 
minded thein that the Persian power upheld their own^ 
and that no city which should have shaken off the 
sovereignty of its foreign master would continue to 
endure a domestic tyrant. All came over to his side, 
and resolved to deceive the Scythians, and to save 
Darius. They began to break up the bridge on the 
left bank, and the Scythians, persuaded that they had 
deprived their enemy of his only means of escaping, 
made no attempt to cut him ofPii^m the river. Dariua 
bad reason to fear that either in obedience to his orders, 
or from their knowledge of his danger, the Greeks 
would by this time have left their post : when he found 
their transports still waiting for him on the opposite 
side, his joy and gratitude were proportioned to the 
greatness of the evil from which he had been i^nex- 
pectedly delivered. 

If Darius had really traversed the regions which 
Herodotus describes, after they had been left bare and 
waste by the flying enemy, it would have been scarcely 
possible that he should have brought back with him 
more than a few emaciated followers. Yet it does* 
not appear that he suffered severely from hui^er, or 
that he lost ^ny connderable part of his forces. The 
only difficulty he seems to experience is lhat of over- 
taking ihe Scythians, or of engaging them in a battle : 
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they endeavour to protract liis stay by occasionally ex- 
posing booty to his foraging parties, as thou^^h his stores 
were not yet spent : their kings send him a threatening 
present, a bird^ a mouse^ a frog, and five arrows ; but 
the danger to which these symbols are believed to pointy 
is only that of being shut up in the country^ and perish- 
ing by the Scythian anna : and when at length he 
hastens his retreat, it is thicugb fear of being deserted 
by the Greeks. The^army he broogbt back wilh him waa 
still large enough to enable him to leave eighty thousand 
men in Europe, under the command of Megabazus, 
whom he commissioned to complete the conquest of 
Thrace and of the Greek cities on the Hellespont. We 
find however that these Greeks had ventured to annoy 
tlic IVisian army on its retreat^, and that Darius was 
80 apprehensive of invasion from the Scythians, who 
seem to have meditated one^^ and to have made an 
unsuccessful attempt^^ that he caused the Greek dtiea 
on the Asiatic side of the Heliespont (Abydos among 
them) to be burnt down, to prevent them from affording 
means of transport to the enemy.^ He himself rested 
some time at Sardis* One of his first cares on his 
return to Asia was to reward the services of Goes and 
Histiffins. The former at his own request was made 
tyrant of Mitylene : Histiajus asked and obtained a 
district on the Strymon, where he founded a town 
called IVIyrcinus. The neighbouring country abounded 
in tinilHT, and contained silver mines: the position 
chosen by Ilistijeus commanded the navigation of the 
Strymon^ and was well adapted for a great staple of 
commerce between the Thracian tribes of the interior 
and the Greek cities on the coast : Histiseus might ex* 
pect here to raise a state more flourishing than Miletus 
itsdf, which he still retained, but committed to the 
•duurge of his oouun Aristagoras. Though his loyalty 
was so amply requited, we do not find that any measures 
were taken to punish the treason of Miltiades, who re- 

> Her. V. 27. « llii l vi. 84. 

> Ibid, vi 4a 4 Strabo.xiU. ^ 59L j 
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in allied long uninolcsted in his Chersoiiesian govern- 
ment, and was driven from it by an inroad of the 
Scythians themselves three years before he was tinally 
compelled to abandon it by the Persians : an impunity 
which reflects great doubt on the story of his o^enoe^ 
especially as it was no less glorious at Athens, than 
St was dangerous to him while he was surrounded by 
the Persian arms. 

M^abatns was an aUe and active officer : he began 
his operations with the reduction of Perinthus, and then 
proceeded to subdue all the Thracian tribes which had 
not yet submitted to his master. WhUe he was thus em- 
ployed he received an extraordinary commission which 
turned his arms toward another quarter. While Uarius 
was staying at Sardis, two Psponians, ambitious of greater 
power than they possessed in their own country, came 
over with their sister^ in the hope of exciting the king's 
curiosity and admiration by the spectacle of their native 
manners exhibited by a beautiful woman^ and of in« 
dudng him to annex Pa^onia to his dominions^ and 
suffer them to rule it in his name. Their scheme led 
to consequences which they did not expect Darius 
indeed was strudc with the sight of their sister, when 
dad in her best dress after the country fashion she 
walked to the water's side through the streets of Sardis, 
with a pitcher on her head^ ka<liiig a iioise^ and twirl- 
ing a distaflP. He eagerly inquired to what race she 
belonged : but when the seats of the Paeonians were 
described to him, he sent an order to ]Megabazus, to 
invade their land, and transport them into Asia : so 
singular and industrious a people seemed worthy of 
living nearer his own presence. The Paeonians were 
widely spread over the highlands in the north of Mace* 
donia ; the tribe which Darius had been invited to subdue 
was seated in ^e upper vale of the Strymon. While 
the collected forces of the nation were guarding the 
passes nearest to the coast^ Megabasus took guides, and 
led his army by a more drcuitous road into the heart of 
their country. When the Paeonians heard that the 
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Persian was master of their Tillages and families^ they 
dispersed ; a part of them submitted^ and Megabaztts 
transported the tribe against which his commission was 
principally directed^ into Asia^ where Darius assigned a 
district in Phrygia for their habitation. 

The territories of Amyntas king of Macedonia bor- 
dered on ihe region into which Megabazus had carried 
his arms : and before he led his forces away from 
Paponia, he sent seven Tersians of high rank to the 
Macedonian kin^, in the name of Darius, to demand 
earth and water, the customary symViols of subjection. 
The kingdom of Macedonia at this e[)och did not extend 
far to the east of the Axius, and did not include the 
upper part of its course. To the south it reached the 
foot of the Cambunian hills ; westward its boundaries 
were lost among the territories of Illyrian mountain 
tribes^ which as they were impelled by fluctuating 
causes acknowledged or defied the authority of its 



sovereigns. It had gradually grown to its present 
extent by successive conquests of several small states^ 
some of which still continued distinct^ though generally 
subject to it^ and ruled by princes of the royal blood, 

who were vassals or dependent allies of its king. The 
people appears to have been a mixed race, in which 
Illyrian conquerors were variously united with a more 
ancient Pelasgian population. But the reigning^ dynasty 
was of purely Hellenic origin. Two accounts of it were 
known to the ancients : they agree in tracing it to the 
posterity of the Heracleid Temenus, but differ as to the 
date of its establishment in Macedonia. In one story 
the founder Perdiccas is the youngest of three brothers, 
of the house of Temenus, who fled from Ai^os to 
lUyria^ and dience passed into Macedonia^ where the 
favour of the gods raised him from a serrile condition 
to the throne. The less romantic tradition refers the 
foundation of the monarchy to Caranus, a brother of the 
Argive prince or tyrant Pheidon : and an expeditioa by 
which a member of his family established himself in a . 
distant country, accords so well with all we know of 
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that powerful and ambitious uiaiij that whether it be 
imagined part of a bcheme of conquest which he may 
have formed, or, which secins more probable, the re- 
sult of a family quarrel which forced Caranus into exile, 
it has quite the appearance of a historical fact. At the 
same time ii is not necessary to reject the more poetical 
adventure as a groundless fiction, or to deny that more 
than one band of Heracleids or Dorians may at diffbrent 
times have gained a footing in the same country. At 
all events it was very early admitted as equaUy certain^ 
that the kings were Greeks^ and that the people were 
barbarians. This latter point was never doubted : the 
former was proved by a solemn trial in the reign of the 
son of Amyntas, the same Alexander who will till a 
conspicuous part in the history of this period. He had 
presented himself, perhaps for the purpose of deciding 
the disputed question, as a candidate for one of the 
prizes at the Olympic games. His competitors con- 
tested his right to enter into the lists, from which 
barbarians were excluded by the fundamental laws of 
the institution : but Alexander adduced such evidence 
of his Argive descent^ as determined the judges in his 
favour. 

Amyntas consented to become the vassal of Darius ; 
and before the envoys set out on their return to M^;a- 

bazus, he entertained them at his table. Sobriety was 
not one of tliu I'ci sian virtues. The guests grew healed 
with wine, and, elated with the success of their mission, 
lost all respect for the laws of hospitality and decency. 
They forced Amyntas to break through the usages of 
Greek society, and to send the women of his family 
into the banquet room at a time when, if custom had 
permitted their presence^ prudence would have led them 
to withdraw. The consequences were such as might 
have been foreseen. The old king suppressed his anger 
at the insolence of the strangers : but Aleacander's youth- 
ful spirit boiled with uncontrolhhle indignation. He 
found a pretext for introducing some armed youths 
upho quenched the lust of the Persians in thdr blood* 
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But the resentment they had provoked did not TWtm 
Amyntas to any further resistance : nor did Darius 
ever avenc::e their death. A hody of their countrymeu 
indeed was soon after sent into Macedonia to inquire 
into their fate : for none of their attendants was left 
alive to carry back the tale : but Alexander was able 
to hush all up by bribing the Persian general who 
came in search of themi with gold and with the hand 
of one of his sisters. 

In the course of his expedition against the Pconiane 
Megahazus had observed the use that Histims h«d 
made of the generosity of Darius, and perceived that 
he was collecting at Myrcinus the elements of a for- 
midahle power, which lie might in time wield to the 
detriment of Persia. When he carried his captives to 
Sardis he imparted his sus})idons to his master, and 
awakened his jealousy : and Darius resolved to keep 
Histisus harmless. He sent for him on pretence of 
consulting him About some important undertaking : but 
when he had come to Sardis^ he informed him^ that he 
could not bear to be longer deprived of his company 
and conTersation ; Leave Miletus^" he said, and 
your new city in Thrace^ and follow me to Susa, where 
you shall share my table and my counsds/' With the 
feelings of a man whose ambitious hopes are suddenly 
nipped, just as they are beginning!; to blossom, Histiseus 
attended the king to the splendid prison where he saw 
himself doomed to spend the remainder of his days. 
Before he returned to Susa Darius appointed his half- 
brother Artaphernes, satrap of the Asiatic coast of the 
^gean^ and of the southern provinces of the kingdom 
of Croesus : whose capital Sardis still continued to be 
the seat of government for this part of Asia ; and he 
left Otanes in the room q{ Megahasus to reduce th^ 
maritime cities which still held out on Ae coasts to tibe 
north of the iBgean. Otanes^ a different person from 
the conspirator ^ the same name^ vigorously prosecuted 
the work begun by his predecessor. Among other towns 
in dxat region he took Byzantium and Chalcedony and^ 
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with the aid of A tquadnm Ibrnkhed by the Lesbians^ 

he subdued the islands of Imbros and Lemnos^ which 
were still occupied by a Pelasg^ian population. Lemnos 
did not yield without a sharp struggle^, and was then 
consigned to a brother of the Samian tyrant Ma?andriu8. 
The success of these campaip^ns much more than com- 
pensated for the check that Darius had received in his 
Scythian expedition. The Fenian empire had never 
been so oalfraardly great, so inwardly proaperoua* From 
the rising to the setting sun there appeared to be no 
power that eoold lival ita m^esty : none from which, 
if worth the effort, it could not enforce submission. 
Toward the dose of the sixth century before our era 
(b. 0. 505 — 501) the nations ftom iiie banks of the 
Indus to the borders of Thessaly rested under the shade 
of the monarchy, and enjoyed one of those short in- 
tervals of profound calm which in history as in nature 
often precede the gathering of a storm. 

The repose in which the world was hushed was dis- 
turbed by a contest between two factions in the little 
island of Naxos. The democraticai party there had 
gained the ascendant, and their adversaries, the moat 
opulent of the citizens, were forced to quit their country. 
They were united with Histitras by political ties, sudi 
as parties in the Greek states who did not fed secnie 
at home generally endeavoured* to contract with some 
powerful foreigner. Aristagoras was still filling the 
place of his kinsmen at Miktus^'and to hira the Naician 
exiles now applied for succour. Aristagoras was not 
unwilling to restore them: Naxos ruled by his creatures 
would in effect become his own : but the undei taking 
surpassed his means. The island was the largest of the 
Cyclades, and its fertility and the industry of its in- 
habitants had made it rich and powerful. It maintained 
a considerable navy, and could bring eight thousand men 
into the field. It was only with the assistance of the Per- 
sians that he could attack it with any hope of sncceaa : 
but if he oonld engage Artaphemes, who waa his personal 
fiiend, in the enterprise, he had the fairest prospect not 
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only of accomplishing his immediate purpose, but of 
(loiuL; au important ser\ice to the interests of Persia!, 
whicli would raise his crcilit at court. The Naxians, 
equally confident in the support of such an ally, urged 
him to spare no promises to obtain it. He accordingly 
repaired to Sardis, and represented to Art aph ernes the 
ease with which he might annex not only Naxos, but 
all the Cyclades^ to the domimona of Darius^ and di- 
rected his views to a still more tempting conqueat^ 
which lay only a little farther off« that of the large and 
wealthy ishuid of Euboea. The cost of the expedition 
to Naxos he pledged himself to defray^ and he promised 
a large sum beside for the satrap's private coffers : A 
hundred ships would be sufficient to ensure success/* 
Artaphernes was taken with the scheme, and offered^ as 
soon as he had procured the king's consent, to place two 
huncited ships and a Persian force at the disposal of 
Aristagoras. As soon as a favourable answer arrived from 
Busa, he equipped the promised armament^ which he 
intrusted to the comnaand of Megabates^ a Persian of 
high quality, and ordered it to sail to Miletus^ and take 
on board the Ionian force that had been raised by Aris- 
tagoras. 

It was intended to Inli ihe ^emy into security^ by 
leading them to believe that tilie expedition was destined 
for a diflfbrent and a remote quarter. Megabates there- 
fore made toward the Hellespont, but off the coast of 
Chios he brought the fleet U) anchor, meaidng to take 
advantage of the first fair wind, and run across to 
Naxos and surprise the principal town. While he was 
in this station, he one day made the round of the fleet, 
to inspect the discipline maintained by the inferior 
officers. On one sbip^ a Myndian, he found no watch^ 
and the commander absent. He immediately sent for 
him^ and ordered him to be fastened to the side of his 
own galley with bis head passing through one of the 
port-holes, which were opened in the ancient vessels for 
the oars, aa in ours for the ordnance. While the Myn« 
dian officer was confined in this ignontinioos posture^ 
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word was brought of the ooenmnee to Aristagoras^ who 
happened to be his friend. Perhaps he also thought 

tiiat the severity of the Tersian admiral^ a stranger to 
the feelings of Greeks, was impolitic_, and that it ex- 
ceeded the bounds of his authority. AVhen therefore 
on applying for tlie release of the prisoner he met with 
a refusal^ he ^veut and set him at liberty. Megabates 
was indignant at this act of defiance^ and was stiU more 
enraged when Aristagoras openly disclaimed obedience 
to him^ and asserted his own right to the supreme 
command. To wound him in the tendereat side^ Me« 
gabates resolved to defeat the expedition^ on the issue 
of which he had staked so much. He prirately sent a 
message to the Naxians, to w*arn them of Iheir danger. 
They forthwith began to make preparations for defence, 
transported their property from the country into the 
city, laid in stores, and strengthened their fortifications: 
80 that when the Persian fleet at last appeared before 
their town, they were in a condition to sustain a long 
siege. At the end of four months the besiegers had 
made no progress, and had consumed the whole fund 
allotted to the war : the treasures of Aristagoras were 
exhausted, and, -after erecting some forts in which he 
left the Naxian exiles to infest their countrymen, he 
raised the siege and returned to Miletus. 

He had relied on a prosperous issue for the means of 
fulfilling the splendid promises he had made to Arta- 
phemes, and the failure of the expedition put it out of 
his power to discharge the debt he had contracted with 
the Persian government. He was a ruined man. The 
state of his affairs called for some desperate remedy, 
and he saw no way of extricating himself from his 
embarrassment but by exciting his countrymen to in- 
surrection. While he was revolving this expedient in 
his mind, he received a message from Histisus which 
fbced his resolution. Histiaeus likewise believed that a 
general commotion in Ionia, which might render his 
presence necessary or useful, would afford him his only 
chance of escaping from his irksome captivity. He 
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shaved the head of a trusty slave, traced some letters 
with a hot iron on his skin, and -^vhen his hair had 
grown again^ sent hira ofi' to Miletus. Aristagoras 
opened these singular credentials^ and read an invitation 
to revolt* In all the Ionian cities there were many 
discontented with the form of government that had heen 
forced upon thcsn by the Persians^ and ready at any 
risk to shake off the yoke. Aristagoras assembled some 
of the leading men to deliberate on a plan of action* 
Among those who met on this occasion was the his- 
torian Hecatcus of Miletus. He loved his conntry and 
prized independence as much as the most ardent and 
sanguine of his fellow citizens : but he had read, tra- 
velled, and thought, more than most men of the age. 
He knew the vast extent, the colossal strength, of the 
Persian empire, and dissuaded his friends from em- 
barking in tile hopeless struggle. But when this advice 
was rejected^ he next urged the necessity of making 
themselves masters of the sea, and pointed out one of 
the resources of which they might avail themselves for 
this purpose. The treasures that had been accumulated 
in the temple at Branchidie by the piety of successive 
generations, and by the liberality of Croesus, would 
supply the means of raising a navy, with which they 
might hope to make a stand against the Persian power. 
These he exhorted them to seize beibre they fell into 
the hands of the enemy. But they were rash, without 
being bold or firm : the treasure was sacred ; they forgot 
that their cause was so too : they resolved on war, but 
necrlected the fair opportunity of bracing its sinews. 
Another measure, less perhaps because it was politic^ 
than because it was agreeable to many pnvate passions 
and views, was generally approved. It was determined 
that one of their number should sail to ihe camp at 
Myus, where the force that had returned from the siege 
of Naxos was still kept together, and should make him* 
self master of the persons of the tyrants who had held 
commands in the Persian armament. This attempt 
succeeded, and it was the signal of a general insur- 
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Tection. Aristagoras who knew diftt his safety depended 

on the strength and zeal of the democratical party, con- 
ciliated it by resigning liis own auihority, and by de- 
livering up the prisoners taken at Myus to the cities 
over which they had ruled. Most of them were suffered 
to go into exile : but Coes, the counsellor of Darius, 
was stoned to death by the people of Mitylene : and 
liberty was every where re-established in tike revolted 
cities. 

Ari8t^;ora8 having secured the stedfastness of his 
countrymen by these pledges^ himself sailed to Greece^ 
to persuade some of the leading states to espouse his 
cause. He first bent his course to Sparta^ where Cle- 
omenes was now^king in the line of Eurysthenes^ and 
Demaratus in that of Procles. Cleomenes was the son 
of Anaxandriilas by a second wife whom the ephors 
had forced liini to marry, though they permitted him 
to retain his first wife to whom he was much attached, 
but who had hitlu rto proved childless. After the se- 
cond marriage however she became the mother of three 
princes, Dorieus, Leonidas, and Cieombrotus. Dorieus, 
a high-spirited youths hoped on his father s death that 
he should succeed to the throne ; and when Cleoraenes 
was preferred to him as the lawful heir, quitted Sparta^ 
with a band of followers^ and after various adventures 
on the coasts of Africa and Italy, fell in batde with the 
Phoenicians near Segesta in Sicily. The headstrong 
temper of Cleomenes seems to have given him some 
advantage over his milder colleague in carrying his 
measures, and he was more inclined to new and bold 
enterprises. To him Aristagoras addressed himself. In 
a private interview he drew forth a brass {)late, con- 
taining a map of the world, according to the most exact 
notion that had been tiien formed by the Ionian sages 
of its outline and its parts. The Persian empire oc- 
cupied the largest portion of it, and Aristagoras pointed 
out the situation of the provinces that lay between the 
^gean and Susa, and extolled their wealth and fertility, 
and the immense treasures piled up in the capitid« 
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According to him the Spartans had only to cross over 
to Ana, and they would find^ no obstacle to prevent 
them from marching to Susa, and making themselves 
masters of it. He reminded hia hearer of the continual 
wars in which Sparta had been engaged with her neigh- 
bours of Messenia^ and Arcadia^ and Argos^ and of the 
hard struggles she had often maintained for a paltry 
strip of barren land^ like Oynuria^ and compared these 
laborious and unproductive conquests, with the fair and 
opulent rep:ions of Asia^ wliich a siiglit ulfort would be 
sufficient to subdue. Cleomenes took three days to 
consider his answer. But when he again saw Arista- 
goras, he asked him howmany days* journeys lay between 
the sea and the palace at Susa. Tlie Ionian was thrown 
off his guards and did not conceal that the distance was 
a three months' march. On hearing this^ Cleomenes^ 
astonished and alarmed^ hastily broke o£P the con vers- 
ation» and bad the stranger quit Sparta without delay. 
Aristagoras however had still one engine of persuasion 
left. With the ensigns of a suppliant he went to the 
king's house^ and found him with his daughter Gorgo^ 
a child eight or nine years old, by his side. She locked 
on unheeded while Aristagoras tendered to ( leomt-'nes 
the piice of his assistance. His ofiers gradually rose : 
but when tliey had reached fifty talents, the child per- 
ceivino: that her father was tein] ted to something which 
he thouLlit to be wrong, suddenly exclaimed, Go away, 
father, the stranger will do you harm.*' Cleomenes ac* 
cepted the omen^ and left the room^ and Ahstagoras 
soon after quitted Sparta* 

Athens was the second state in Greece : and here 
Aristagoras made his next application with better hopes 
of success. The Athenians had already had some trans- 
actions wiih Artaphemes which had raised in them no 
ftiendly feelings toward Persia^ and had convinced them 
that they had nothing but enmity to expect from it. 
\VTien they were threatened with invasion by ( leomenes 
after his ignominious capitulation, they had sent envoys 
to Sardis to propose an alliaace with Persia^ and to soU. 
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cit aid : the first example of the fatal policy which 
afterward brought so many calamities upon Greece. The 
satrap_y who had never heard of Athens, and could 
scarcely understand an alliance with his master which 
was not subjecidoOj consented to protect the Atheniaos 
if they would present the usual signs of submission. 
The envoys^ either thinking the danger so pressing that 
deliverance was cheap at any price^ or not interpreting 
the act required in the same sense with Artaphemes, 
undertook to give earth and water. But on their return 
they were sharply censured^ and their concession was 
* not ratified. This incident probably strengthened the 
arguments of Hippias, who was now at Sigeum, or Sar- 
<:iis_, gnawed by revenp^e and (iisap})ointed ambition, and 
was using all his efi'oits to induce Artaphernes to take 
up his quarrel. The Atheni ins hearing of his machi- 
nations sent, as unwisely as before, to deprecate the 
satrap's interference. The answer they received was a 
just rebuke : they should be safe^ if they would re- 
call their tyrant As this was the worst evil they dreaded^ 
they b^gan at last to give up all thoughts of appeasing 
the enmity of Persia^ and prepared themselves to defy 
it. . 

The public mind at Athens was in this state when 
Aristagoras arrived. Here he had no need of secrecy 
or of bribes. He found willing hearers, when in ihe 

assembly of the people he unt'ukled the same tempting 
prospect which he had spread before Cleomenes ; the 
wealth of Asia, the rudeness of the Persian niutle of 
fighting, the certainty and the fruits of victory. To 
these motives he added one of piety : the religious 
obligation of protecting a distressed colony of Athens. 
His eloquence prevailed ; a decree was passed to send 
a squadron of twenty ships to the assistance of the 
lonians, under the command of Melanthius^ a man of 
the highest reputation. Herodotus observesthat the thirty 
thousand Athenians were more easily deluded than Cleo- 
menes. But it does not appear that in this case they 
were either grossly deceived^ or flagrantly rash. The 
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twenty ships were indeed the occasion of events which 

they could not have dreamt of ; but they might not 
unreasonably consider the measure as one of prailent 
precaution^ by which an avowed enemy was occupied 
at home^ and diverted from an attack with which he 
had already threateTicd tliem. 

Aristagoras sailed back to Asia before the Athenian 
squadron^ and on his arrival took a step for which no 
motive can be asdgned but the desire of provoking 
Parius. He sent a message to the transplanted Peonians^ 
and offered^ if they would make their way to th» coasts 
to furnish them with the means of retoming to their 
natiye knd. They forthwith set out in a body with afl 
their households^ outstripped the pursuit of ihe Persian 
cavalry^ and reached the sea-side^ where they found 
Ionian vessels which transported Ihem to the coast of 
Thrace. lu the meanwhile the twenty Atheiuan ships 
came to Miletus_, accompanied by five galleys from 
Eretria. The Eretrians were still more imprudent than 
the Athenians : for they had never l>een threatened by 
the Persians ; but without calculating the danger they 
joined in the expedition^ to discharge a debt of grati- 
tiifle for succour which they had once received from the 
Milesians in a war with their neighbours of Cbalcis.^ 
The united forces proceeded to Ephesus under the com- 
mand of two Milesians^ one a brother of Aristagoras : 
for he himself staid at Miletus. At Coressus in the 
Ephesian territory ^the troops landed, and reinforced by 
a strong body lonians, set off with guides from 
Ephesus up die vale of the Cayster. Then ascending 
mount Tmolus, they crossed over to its northern side, 
and poured down like a torrent on the unguarded eapital 
of Lydia. Artaphernes was there : he threw himself 
into the citadel, which was capable of standing a lonc^ 
siege : but the city fell into the hands of the invaders^ 
who immediatly began to plunder it. The houses of 
Sardis were chiefly of wicker-work, and those whidi 
were buiits of brides were thatched with reeds : a pre.. 
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caution against the effects of the earthquakes to which 

this region is peculiarly subject. A soldier in the heat 
of pillage set fire to a house ; the tiames soon spread 
through the town. The inhabitants^ driven out of their 
houses, rushed in a body to their market-place on the Pac_ 
tolus, their last retreat, and with the courage of despair 
defended themselves against the enemy. The Athenians 
and their allies^ kept at bay in the midst of a burning 
city^ began to think their own situation dangerous. 
They might soon be attacked in the rear by an army 
whidi would probaUy be sent to the relief of Artaphemes^ 
and they coiUd not hope to effect the reduction of the 
citadel. They therefore resolved to make a timely 
retreat, and hastily retraced their march over the ridge 
of Tmolus, and down the vale of the Cayster. They 
had not loiv^ left Sardis before the whole force of the 
province, which had been promptly levied on the news 
of the invasion, came up to pioicct the capital. It 
overtook them in the Kpliesian territory, where a battle 
took place in which they were defeated : the Ionian 
troops dispersed among their cities; and their allies 
sailed home to Eretria and Athens. 

The indignation of Darius, when he heard of the 
destruction of Sardis, was bent not so much against the 
lonians, as against the obscure strangers who had dared 
to defy his pow&r, and to side with his rebellious sub- 
jects. His first question was, who the Athenians were, 
his first prayer tiiat he might live to punish them : and 
one of his attendants was charged, every day before the 
king began his meal, to recall the name of ihe Athenians 
to his thoughts. The conflagration at Sardis had con- 
sumed not only the private dwellinp:s, but the temple of 
Cybebe, a goddess revered by tiie Fcrsians as well as the 
Lydians. And this accident, which was prol)ably in- 
terpreted as a sacrilegious outrage, inflamed the resent* 
ment of the king and the whole nation. His first care 
however was to quell the Ionian insurrection, v.*hich 
was beginning to spread into other parts. He called 
Histisus into bia presence, upbraided him with the re- 
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volt of his kinsman, and expressed strong suspicions of 
his own fidelity. But the artful Creek not only per- 
suaded Uarius of his innocence, but even obtained 
leave to go to Ionia, where he undertook to suppress 
the rebellion ; which he observed could never have 
broken out but in his absence. Gross as this dissimu- 
lation was^ it certainly succeeded: but however great 
the Bimplicity of Darius may have been^ it sounds, 
xncxedible that he should have been caught by a pro- 
mise^ which Histieus is said to have held out, of sub- 
jecting the island of Sardinia to his empire; unless 
indeed he was totally ignorant of its situation^ or rumour 
had prodigiously exaggerated its wealth and importance. 

In the meanwhile Aristagoras had in vain solicited 
fresh succours from the Athenians, who were disheart- 
ened by the issue of the expedition. But the Ionian 
fleet, though abandoned by their squadron, was not 
inactive. It first sailed to the north : its presence in- 
duced Byzantium a^d the other cities of the coasts 
between the .^gean and the £uxine to rise against the 
Persians, and enabled them to assert their independence. 
Caria had been wavering : but the tidings of the cap* 
ture of Sardis^ probably because it proved that the 
lonians were in earnest^ decided almost the whole coun- 
try to embrace their cause. At the same time Cyprus 
shook off the Persian yoke. Yet all these ftat prospects 
were soon overclouded. The generals of Darius, who 
had driven the Athenians to their s]iij)s, and had routed 
the Ionian army at Ephesus, proceeded to reduce the 
maritime cities to obedience. Daurises took several 
towns on the Hellespont and the Propontis, at the first 
assault) and was pushing iiis conquests in this quarter, 
when he received tidings of the rebellion in Caria, and 
immediately marched to suppress it. The Carians 
rejected the counsel of one of their countrymen, who 
advised them to place the Msander in their rear^ before 
tiiey gave the Persians battloi that necessity might goad 
them into preternatural valour. They prdferred seeing 
the enemy in a position where his retreat would be cut 
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off : but they lost the day and ten thousand men. After 
this defeat tin v deliberated on leaving their country; but 
succours came Irom Miletus, which encouraged them to 
venture another battle, in which they were worsted with 
still greater slaughter. The«e disasters appear to have 
broken their strength, so that though they still main- 
tained, the unequal conflict, and even drew Daurises 
into an ambush in which he was slain, this ad van* 
tage could only retard their subjugation, till another 
general found leisure to reduce diem. The Cyprian 
revolt did not last more than a year: it had heen 
fomented by a brother of the king of Salamis^ who 
wished to usurp the diadem. All the cities of the island 
supported him, except Amathus, which he besieged. 
Hearing tliat a Persian i^i iieral was about to cross over 
from Cilicia in a Pirn niciaii fleet, he sent for succours 
from Ionia. They came, and the hostile forces met 
both by sea and land. The lonians gained a victory 
over the Phoenician fleet ; but the Cyprians were be- 
trayed by one of their native princes, and defeated : and 
their allies^ seeing iheir affairs totally ruined^ sailed 
away. 

After this Artaphemes and Otanes began vigorously 
to press the eities of Ionia and iEoHs. When Claso^ 
men» and Cuma had fallen^ Aristagorasj easily dejected 
as he was sanguine in his hopes, grew desponding^ and 
turned his thoughts to flight. He assembled his friends^ 
and advised them to fix on some place of refuge, where 
they mic^ht tind shelter if the progress of the Persian 
arms should force them to aliandon Miletus. He pro- 
posed that for this purpose they should immediately 
send out a colony, and suggested the island of Sardinia, 
or his kinsman's town of iVIyrcinus. Hecaticus was 
present at this deliberation also, and was adverse to both 
plans. He advised his fellow citizens, should they be 
driven to the last extremity^ to fortify themselves in the 
island of Leros, and there wait for an opportunity of 
recoyering MOetus. But Aristagoras himself was bent 
on taking possession of Myrdnus, and he induced the 
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majority to adopt liis views. He left Miletus, where 
he had surrendered the name but not the substance of 
power^ in the hands of a respectable citizen^ and himself 
sailed to the banks of the Strymon. Here he was soon 
after cut off with his army, as he lay before a Thradan 
city, by a sally of the berii^;ed.^ 

These events had happ^ied' hefore HistiHs anived 
at Sardu. Artapheroes was more clear-sighted than 
Darius, or had better information, and perceived the 
eonnection between the Ionian rebdlion and the designs 
of Histiceus. Aristagoras," he one day said to him, 
*^ drew the sandal on, but it was of your biitching." 
This speech drove him into the measure on which he 
had long resolved before it was quite ripe. He made 
his escape from Sardis by Tuglit, and crossed over to 
Chios. The Chians at tirst arrested him as an enemy, 
but h^ soon removed their suspicions, without however 
gaining their confidence. Many were angry with him^ 
as having wantonly provoked a war which threatened 
the ruin of Ionia. To appease them he forged a story 
that Darius had meditated traniplanting the lonians to 
Phoenicia, and bestowing their land on the Phoenicians. 
His first step was to renew an intrigue whidi had been 
intermpted by his flight from Sardis. He had there 
sounded some of the Persians, and had found them not 
averse tu his plans. He now wrote to them on the 
subject of their past conversations : but the hearer of 
his letters showed them to Artapheriies, who liaving 
procured evidence of the p^uilt of the conspirators from 
their own answers, put them all to death. Histia^us 
wished to take the lead in the war which he had 
kindled : but he found himself a homeless adventurer. 
Miletus, glad to be rid of Aristagoras, would not admit 
her old tyrant^ and he was repulsed and wounded in an 
attempt which he made, with the aid of the Chians, to 
force an entrance by night. The Chians, though they 
had assisted him in this enterprise, would neither submit 

^ Herodotus, v. 126., and Thucydidcs, iv. lOS., supply one another, and 
perbaiM only appear lo dUflsr alltUe alxmt tbe detalU 
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to his command^ nor funiish him with ships. But he 
iamd the people of Leshos moie compliant. There he 
collected a Htde squadron of eight triremes^ ^th which 

he sailed to Byzantium, and, as if he had been legitimate 
sovereip^ of Ionia, seized the merchant vessels of all 
the cities which would not ackiiuw ledge his authority. 

While he remained here, doiiit; ail the mihchiei he 
could to hi«? coiHitry, the Ionian insurrection whs draw- 
ing to a crisis. The Persian generals had resolved to 
strike it on the head, by capturing Miletus^ the fall of 
which would crush the hopes of all the other revolted 
cities^ which looked up to her as their chief. It was 
therefore determiBed to besiege Miletus hy sea and land* 
The scattered divisions of the army were collected 
to hear up on this point, and a great fleet was equipped 
in the harbours of Phoenicia^ £gypt> Cilicia, and Cyprus^ 
to blockade it from the sea. While these armaments 
were expected, the lonians who adhered to the cause ^ 
held a congress at the Pauionium, to concert their plan 
of defence. It was agreed not to encounter the Persian 
army in the field, and to leave the Milesians to sustain 
the siege on the laiul side as they could : but that the 
whole strength of the confederacy should be exerted to 
drive the enemy from the ^^gean, and the fleet was 
appointed to assemble at Lade. Lade was then a small 
idand : by the depositions of the Meander it has now 
become part of the plain which separates the site of 
Miletus from the sea. Here the na^al force of the 
confederates met: Chios sent the largest squadron, a 
hundred galleys : the Lesbians^ though their privateers 
were still at Bysantinm ' with Histifeus^ seventy: the 
Samians could still raise as many as sixty : but Phocaea, 
though she had not lost her old spirit, could equip no 
more thaii three. The united navy aniounted to 353 
triremes. The hoslile fleet which was on its way from 
the Kast nuinhered (>()(). Notwithstanding this vast 
superiority in numbers the Persian geoerais^ when they 

^ Ephe«ufi, Colophou, and Lebedus are not mentioned, and seem to havu 
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conndered that of the lonians in nautical skill, felt that 
they were by no means sure of Tictoiy, and would faiit 
have avoided the approaching conflict. Tbey therefore 
convened the tyrants^ who^ aflter being expelled item 
their cities at the beginning of the instirrection^ bad 
betaken themselves to their foreign protectors^ and were 
then serving in the Persian army, and commissioned 
them to endeavour each to cktach his fellow citizens 
from the confederacy, by offers of pardon for their past 
offences on their return to ohedience, and by threats of 
the most rigorous triatnunt if their obstinacy should at 
length be subdued by force. The overtures were made 
secretly and separately ; and probably from this very 
cause were in each instance rejected : each state believed 
that it would incur alone the shame and the hazard of 
• the defection, instead of being led to fear that it might 
be left to sustain a deserted cause. 

During the interval in which the hostile fleets were 
watching each other^ neither willing to begin the decisive 
conflict^ Dionysius, the commander of the Phocsans^ 
observed that the naval camp at Lade was far from 
displaying the order and good discipline which so 
critical a juncture demanded. In a general assembly 
he pointed out to his countrymen the danger of in- 
subordination and supineness, and prevailed on them 
to commit themselves to his guidance. When he was 
invested with the chief command, he did not suffer a 
day to pass without devoting several hours to martial 
exercises. He drew out the fleet in order of battle^ 
practised the rowers in the evolutions of a sea figbt^ 
and kept the marines at the same time under arms 
in the places where their services would be required. 
After seven days of this laborious training, the troops 
began to murmur at what they easily persuaded them- 
selves was a profitless hardship, and to rail at Dionysius 
as an ambitious meddler. It seemed intolerable that a 
man who had only brought three bln]is to join the fleet 
should domineer over all the rest : the Persians them- 
selves could not lord it more tyrannically over their 
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slaves : and they resolved to shake off the authority 
of Dionysius, and to assert the rigbt*^ of freemen. In- 
stead of going ahroad to execute liis commands, they 
henceforth dispersed themselves in parties over the 
island, and reposed during the heat of the day under 
tents which they pitched on the most agreeable spots. 
The Samian oommanden were disgusted with this 
foUy^ or some of them, who were before inclined to 
accept the terms offer^ by the Persians^ made use 
of it as an argument to draw the others over to their 
views. The end was that they sent to their banished 
tyrant^ ^aces, the son of Syloson^ and declared their 
readiness to close with his late proposals. It was 
agreed that they should desert in the battle. 

The Persian fleet now sailed confidently to the 
attack; the Jonians met them without suspicion of 
treachery. But in the beginning of tiic action the 
Samians quitted their post^ and bore away to Samos. 
Only eleven captains refused to obey their superior 
officers^ and kept their places: they were afterwards 
rewarded by a monument in the market-place of Samos. 
The ^cample of the rest howeyer was followed by the 
Lesbisns^ and as the alarm spread^ by the greater part 
of the fleet. The Ohians almost alone remained firm 
amid the general consternation ; but theur skill and 
valour were at length overpowered by superior num- 
bers, and they were compelled to fly. Those whose 
galleys were disabled from escaping the pursuit of the 
enemy, ran them aground at cape Mycale, and left 
them. They bent their way northward: but passing 
through the Ephesian territory in the night, while the 
women were celebrating a festival, they were taken for 
robbers who had come with sacrilegious intentions, and 
were all cut to pieces by the Ephesian s. Dionysius of 
Phocea had fought till the struggle became despe- 
latej and had taken three of the enemy's ships : when 
forced to fly he sailed to Phoenicia^ sank several mer- 
ehantmen^ and laden with spoil steered for Sicilyj and 
dience carried on an unmnitting war against the old 
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enemies of his countrymcD^ the TyTBenians^^ and 68T« 

thaginians. 

The defeat off Lade was soon followed by the fall of 
Miletus. Six years after the revolt of Aristagoras 
(b. c. 4y4f) the ca])itai of Ionia was stormed by the 
Persians. The conquerors carried into effect the threats 
with which they accompanied their pacific offers before 
the battle. Those of the citizens who escaped the 
sword were carried into captivity with their families* 
By the order of Darius they were transplanted to the 
head of the Persian gulf^ and settled in a town called 
Ampe, in the marshes near the mouth of the Tigris. 
The shrine of Branchids was plundered of its sacred 
treasures. MOetus became a Persian colony^ a part of 
its territory was annexed to that of Fedasa. Its de. 
struction was felt at Athens as a national calamity, 
and the poet Phrynichus, who ventured to wound the 
feelings of his audience by exhibiting it as a tragedy, 
was punished by a heavy fine. The next year tiie 
other cities on the coast of Ionia experienced a similar 
fate. They were not indeed utterly desolated ; but 
iheir fairest cbild^n were carried away to fill or to 
guard the royal harem. The islands of Chios^ Lesbos^ 
and Tenedos^ were swept of their inhabitants by a pro- 
oess like that which Otanes employed in Samoa. The 
subjugation of Ionia was complete. 

Histiieus did not survive the ruin he had caused. 
After the fall of Miletus, thinking himself unsafe in 
the Bosporus, he sailed with his Lesbian squadron co 
Chios, and easily made himself master of the island, 
which had spent all its forces at the battle of Lad^. 
After this, with a larger force collected from the rem- 
nant of the war, ho invaded the island of Thasos. But 
he was interrupted in the siege of the town by news of 
the approach of the Persian fieet^ and sailed to Iiesbos. 
Fiuding himself in want of provisions for his troops^ he 
crossed over to the continent for the purpose of reaping 
the harvest in the vale of the Caicus^ which he expected 
^ 1 See Nidmbr Hist L €d.& , 
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to find unprotected. But Ilarpagus, a Persian general^ 
happened to be at hand with a considerable Ibi ce : the 
marauders were surprised and routed, and Histiu^us 
himself, beinp:; overtaken by a Persian horseman, be- 
lieving that the clemency of Darius might yet spare his 
life, cried out in the Persian language for quarter^ and 
made himself known. He was led to Artaphernes^ who 
immediately ordered him to be crucified^ and sent his 
head to Siisa. The only person in the world perhaps 
vho felt pity or regret for his fate was Parius himself^ 
who gave liis remains a more honourable interment than 
they deserved^ and blamed the hasty yengeanoe of the 
viceroy. 

The Persian fleet continued its victorious career to- 
ward the Hellespont. The cities north of the iEgean 
were successively overpowered, and sank in the jdames. 
The men of Byzantium and Chalcetion did not wait for 
the enemy s attack, but left their towns to found a new 
s one called Mesembria on the western coast of the £ux- 
ine. Miltiades too thought himself no longer safe. 
The principality which he had long governed in theCher- 
flonesus had been founded by bis uncle Miltiades^ son 
of OypseluSy during the reign of Fisistratus at Athens. 
The Doloncians, a Thracian tribe^ wanted a chief to 
protect them from the inroads of their neighbours, the 
savage Apsinthians. Under the direction of the Del- 
phic oracle, by an accidental or preconcerted combin- 
ation of circumstaiiees, they found one in the son of 
Cypselus, who was glad to withdraw from the jealous 
eye of Pisistratus. He secured their peninsula by carry- 
ing a wall across the isthmus, waged a war with Lamp- 
sacusj in which he was made prisoner, and released 
through the intercession of Croesus, and dying childless, 
left his dominions to his nephew Stesagoras^ son of 
Cimon, who was soon after assassinated. At this time 
his brother, [the younger Miltiades, was at Athens: 
and Stesagoras having left no child, Pisistratus, who 
according to Herodotus had before procured the assassin- 
ation of his father^ sent him to take possession of the 
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vacant inheritance. On his arrival he found it neces- 
sary to establish his authority by violence. He en- 
trapped the principal men of the Chersonesus, and threw 
them into chains: took five luinilred foreigners into his 
pay, and strengthened liimseif by marrying a Thracian 
princess.^ He was in the full Greek sense of tlie word, 
a tyrant. We have seen that he attended Darius on 
the Scythian expedition^ and that the part he is said to 
have acted on that occasion was apparently either un« 
Icnown or forgotten. After the Scythian inroad, of 
which we know nothing but that it drove him out of 
his territories^ had passed by, he returned and remained 
in peace, till he saw himself threatened with invasion 
by the triumphant arms of Persia. While the Persian 
fleet was lying off Tenedos, he filled five galleys with 
his treasure, and set sail for Athens. He narrowly 
escaped the enemy with four of his ships : the fifth was 
taken, and in it his son Metiochus, whom the captors 
sent, it is said^ as a peculiarly welcome prize, to Darius. 
If the father had indeed incurred the king's anger^ the 
son was generously treated : for instead of death or a 
prison he received a fair estate and a Persian wife. 
The expelled tyrant became again an Athenian citizen. 

After the l^st transports of hostile fury had subsided, 
and the insult offered by the rebellion to the majesty of 
the empire had been sufficiently avenged, Artaphemes 
set about the regulation of the subdued country, and, in 
Roman language, reduced it to the form of a province. 
He extinguished all remains of independence in the 
Ionian cities, forbad them any longer to decide their 
quarrels by the sword, and compelled their dcj^uties, 
whom he had summoned to Sardis for this purpose^, 
to bind themselves, by treaties, which ought to have 
been the work of their own free will, to submit ail 

^ A daughter of Olorus, from wliom the father of Thucvdides, the histo- 
rian, who belonged to the flnnily of Miltiades« derived his' name. 

* Among these deputies, according to Dindorus (Mai ii. p. 38 ), was IFe- 
catieus, and the lonians are said to have hem indebted to him for the mild 
terras they obtained ftom Artaphernes. Diodorus says of Artaphernes, 
iunitmi «wv H/Miv nut wtiant, which would be more af^cable to Mar. 
doniiit. 
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their differences to arbitration. He then caused a sur- 
vey to be taken of their territories, and apportioned 
their tribute according to the extent of the districts. 
Its whole amount was not increased. Thus tranquillity 
W88 restored, and order estabUshed, though at the ex- 
pense of liberty : the cities revived, and no doubt reco- 
vered many of their former inhabitants^ who bad fled 
from them to avoid the first violence of the victorious 
enemy: from such a remnant^ as well as from the influx 
of fresh setllers^ we may suppose the new Greek popula^- 
tlon of Miletus to have arisen. In the next year after 
the close of the war, the Persian government adopted 
an expedient still better titted to allay the discontent of 
its Ionian subjects, and to keep them in willing sub- 
jection. The king's son-in-law, Mardoiiius, was sent 
down to take the place of Arta])hernes, and one of his 
first proceedings after his arrival in lonia^ was to de- 
pose the tyrants who had been placed in the cities by 
his predecessor, and to set up a democratical constitu. 
tion. This change appeared so repugnant to Persian 
maxim§5 that Herodotus thoi^ht it sufficient to silence 
the ohjections of those who douhted that democracy 
could have found an advocate among the Seven Con- 
spirators. It does indeed indicate more knowledge of 
mankind, larger views, and sounder principles of policy, 
than could have been expected from a barbarous and 
despotic court, and reflects honour on the understanding 
of Mardonms or of Darius. Yet the last insurrection 
had shown, that while the dominion of the tyrants irri- 
tated the people, and afforded a constant motive to 
rebellioQ^ their own fidelity was by no means secure* 
A popular form of government gave a vent to the rest- 
less spirits which might otherwise have endangered the 
public quiet : and in the enjoyment of civil liberty and 
equality the sovereignty of the foreign king was idmost 
forgotten. 

Mardonius had come with a mighty armament which 
was designed to wreak the vengeance of Darius upon 
Athens and Eretria^ and at the same time to spread the 
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terror of his Bame^ and to streiigllieii hn power in 
Europe* A large fleet was to sweep the ^gean^ and 
to exact ohedienoe from the islands, while Mardonius 

himself led the land force into Greece, and on his way 
subdued the Thracian and Macedonian trihes which 
had not yet snhinitted. The fleet first directed its 
course to tlie island of Thasus, whuli still drew a large 
revenue from the gold mines first opened there hy the 
Phoenicians^ as weU as from others on the opposite con- 
tinent* The wealth of the Thasians had tempted 
Histiffiiis^ and his attack had induced them to increase 
their navy and to strengthen their fortifications. They 
now yielded to the Persians without « straggle: and 
Uie next year^ when Darins^ suspecting that their pre- 
parations were aimed against himself^ commanded them 
to throw down their walls^ and to surrender their ships, 
they acquiesced with equal readiness. But the Persian 
ainiamunt was soon after checked in its progrebs by a 
violent storm which overtook it off niuunt Athos, and 
was thought to have destroyed not less tlian three hnn- 
dred vessels and twenty thousand lives. Mardonius 
himself was not much more fortunate : in his march 
through Macedonia his camp was surprised in the night 
hy the Brygiansj an independent trihe of Thracian 
hlood ; he lost many of his troops^ and was himself 
wounded. He punished this aggression indeed; and 
did not leave the country till he had tamed the Bry«- 
gians: but his forces were so weakened by these dis- 
asters that he thought it prudent to end the campaign 
with this conquest^ and returned to Asia. 

The resolution of Darius was not shaken by these 
accidents, and the next ycni he renewed his prepar- 
ations for the invasion of (jk ecc. While they were pro- 
ceeding he sent heralds round to the Greek cities, 
among the rest to those which had incurred his anger, 
to try their spirit by a demand of submission. The ar- 
rival of these envoys gave occasion to some changes in 
the state of Greece, which must now he related, and 
briefly traced to their origin. 
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We have seen that the Athenians had been delivered 
from the danger with which they were threatened from 
the revenge of Cleomenes^ by the friendship of the 
Corinthians and the dissension between the two Spartan 
icings, that they had afterwards inflicted a severe and 
profitable vengeance on Thebes and Chalcis^ and that 
the Thebansy too weak to revenge their discomfiture^ 
called in the aid of ^gina, with which they claimed 
a mythical affinity. The iSginetans however did not 
need this motive for espousing the cause of Thebes. 
They had otli^is much stronger in their oligarchical go- 
vernment, and in the^ancient quarrel which had produced 
implacable eiiinity btivveen them and the Athenians. 
Athens had interposefl in behalf of her ally Epidaurus, 
when she was insulted by her revolted colony ^gina. 
The Athenians invaded the island, but were repulsed 
with great loss by the united forces of the natives and 
the Argives. Bitter hatred sprang from this source 
between the neighbours ; and there was a tradition^ that 
it had induced the Athenians to lay aside the ancient 
dresa of their women^ which was that common to the 
Dorian raoe^ and to adopt the Ionian fashion : while 
Attic wares were rigidly exduded ftom sacred, and 
perhaps from profane uses in ^gina. The ^ginetans 
remembering this old grudge, and confident in the 
superiority of their naval power, when the Thebans 
besought their assistance, acti\ely espo\i*?ed their cause 
by the invasion of Attica already mentioned. The 
Athenians either were unable to revenge this insult, or 
their attention was diverted to another quarter by the 
threatened restoration of Hippias, and by their unfor- 
tunate expedition to Ionia; and their quarrel with 
iEgina slumbered till the arrival of the Feruan envoys^ 
who came to demand earth and water for Darius. Both 
at Athens -and at Sparta the heralds of Darius were put 
to death with cruel mockery. This breadi of the law 
of nations was probably not the efi^ct of passion, but of 
policy, which, though inhuman, may not have been ill- 
judged. At Athens Miitiades is said to have been the 
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author of the measare,! Many dties on the contment 

complied with this demand, and none of the islanders 
rejected it : ^gina consented with the rest. The 
Athenians interpreted this act of their rivals, as if it 
had been dictated by the malice they bore ap^ainst 
Athens, and by their eagerness to assist tlie barbarians 
in accomplishing her ruin : and they immediately sent 
ambassadors to Sparta, and accused ^gina of having 
betrayed the cause of Greece. Cleomenes, without 
waiting for a formal commisflioOj immediately repaired 
to Mg^BA, and was proceeding to arrest some of the 
prindpal dtizens. But Demaratus had privately encou- 
raged the iBginetans to resist tibia attempt of bis col- 
league^ as a step not sanctioned by any legitimate 
audiority ; and Cteomenes was compelled to tedte from 
the island baffled and dishonoured. 

He knew that the author of his disgrace was the 
same who had before tliwarted him in his designs 
against Athens, and he laid a scheme for revenging 
himself, and at the same time getting rid of a trouble- 
some adversary. The title of Demaratus to the royal 
dignity was not beyond dispute. His mother, by a 
contract which the Spartan manners permitted, had 
been transferred by her first husband to his father Aris- 
ton : his birth was premature^ and Ariston bad expressed 
disbelief of bis legitimacy^ which be afterwards sup- 
pressed : but it bad been uttered with tbe vehemence of 
a sudden surprise in the presence of the ephors^ and bis 
mother's reputation was not deemed spotless. Cleo- 
menes now instigated Leotychides, a private ^nemy ot 
Demaratus, and the next in succession of the same 
house^ to avail himself of these grounds, and urge his 
claim to the throne. The canst,' was tried: it was one 
of the highest importance in the eyes of the Spartans, 
who conceived the safety of the state concerned in the 

^ Paus. iiL 12. 7. Perhaps however if anv one was anxious to clear MIL. 
tiadei of tbe Iminitatioii be might observe^ that Herodotus, when he was at 
a loss to discover in what way the Athenians had been visitt d bv divino 
vengeance for the rourder (vii. 133.), could hardly have failed to notice the 
fate of MUtiadfit> if be bad been known as tbe adviser of tbe act 
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purity of the royal blood. Leotychides insisted on the 
words of Ariston : but the Spartans would not decide so 
grave a question on snch evidence, and to obtain the 
utmost certainty they referred it, on the suggestion of 
Cleomenes^ to tlu- Delphic oracle, ritomeues had a friciid 
named Cobon, who possessed great influence at Delphi : 
this man gained over the priestess, and an answer came, 
declaring that Demaratus was not the son of Ariston. 
Leotychides triumphed : and not satisfied with bis suc- 
cess he embittered the degradation of his deposed rival 
by a wanton insult : at a public festival he sent a mes- 
sage to ask him how he relished a subordinate station 
after royalty. Demaratus replied that Sparta would 
perhaps pay dearly for the question : soon after he 
left the city, rcsoUcd never to return but as king, lie 
was pursued, but reached Asia in safety, and was graci- 
ously received by Darius, who gave him lands and the 
revenues of cities. 

Cleomenes iininediateiy proceeded to use his creatine 
Leotychides, in obtaining satisfaction for the afl'ront he 
had suffered at jEgina. They went over together, and 
the ^ginetans, afraid of resisting their joint demand, 
surrendered ten of their jNrincipal citizens into their 
hands. These hostages they deposited with the Athe- 
nians* Soon after the sacrilegious fraud was detected ; 
the priestess lost her office, and her suborner was 
banished; and Cleomenes fearing punishment fled to 
Thessaly. But shortly he returned to Peloponnesus 
and took up his residence in Arcadia, where he began 
to draw the Arcadians into a confederacy against bis 
country : and his machinations alarmed the Spartans so 
much, that they invited him back by promises of im- 
punity. He had not been long reinstated before the 
violent humour which had hitherto only betrayed itself 
in occasional sallies of passion^ broke out into madness : 
and having' by threats extorted a weapon from, the 
helot who guarded him» he died miserably by his own 
hand. Leotychides too did not carry his ill-gotten dig. 
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nity ^vith him to the p-ave : many years after he was 
convict<Ml of having taken bril>e8 from the enemy in an 
expedition which he made into Thessaly ; his house 
was razed to the ground, and he died in exile at 
Tegea. 

On the death of Cleomenes the ^ginetans sent to 
Sparta, to complain of the ui^ust seizure of their citi- 
zens, Leotychides, no longer supported by his coUeagne, 
was condemned to be given np to them in the room of 
ibeir hostages. But they thought it prudent not to en- 
force this sentence, and only took him with them to 
Athens to demand the restitution of his deposit. The 
Athenians however refused to release their prisoners, 
and the ^Eginetans retaliated by the capture of their 
sacred vessel, in which several men of the tirst rank 
were cmbarkeii to attend the festival of Apollo at Delos. 
After this fresh provocation the Athenians lent a wiUing 
ear to the proposals of a discontented iEginetan named 
Nicodromus, who had formed a plan for overtlirowing 
the oUgarchical government of the island with their 
assistance. On the appointed day he accordingly rose 
and seised the citadel: hat the Athenian succours did not 
arrive in time, and he fell into tiie hands of his adverssp- 
ries with seven hundredof his adherents. They all suffered 
the fate which perhaps they only wanted power to in- 
flict : and in this as in most instances even religion had 
not influence sufiicient to restrain the rage of party. 
One of the unhappy men who was led to death extri- 
cated himself from his fetters, ami laid lioldof the door 
of a temple, to which he clung by the tliong winch 
fastened it till his hands were cut. ofF. This was the 
only |);irt ( t the deed of blood which weighed upon the 
conscience of the perpetrators, and was believed to be 
beyond the reach of their expiations. The Athenians 
had been prevented from fulfilling their engagement by 
the want of a fleet able to oope with that of iEgtna, 
and they had sent to borrow ships from the Corinthians. 
Their request was granted, though too late for its main 
purpose: hut they defeated their enemy in a sea fight, and 
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were 9tiU carrying on the war with varying fortune 
while the Persians were preparing to invade them. 

In the third year after the kst disastrous campaign 
(b. g. 490) a new force was collected in CiUcia^ and 
placed under the command of two new generals, Datis 
a Mtdcj and Artaphernes, son of the satrap of Lydia, 
and hence as the kin<x's nephew superior in rank, but 
probably inferior hoih in a^e and military experieiun^ to 
his colleague, who srems to have been the real leader of 
the expedition. On the Cihcian coast tliey found a fleet 
of six hundred triremes, together with horse transports : 
the whole army was taken on board, and sailed first to 
Samosy and thence^ instead of making the round of the 
^gean^ which Herodotus thinks would have heen pre^ 
fierred as the safer course hut for the dread of mount 
Aihos^ crossed directly to the Cydades. Naxos> which 
had haffled the attempts of Aristagoras when seconded 
by the power of Persia, was the first and principal ob- 
ject of attack. The Naxians lost their courage at the 
appearance of the huge aimament, abandoned their 
walls^ and took refuge in the mountains. The Persians 
carried off all who had not time to escape, and com- 
mitted the city and its temples to the flames. The 
centre of the Cyclades^ the sacred island of Delos, had 
especial reason to tremble at the approach of an enemy 
who made war against the gods of Greece. The peace- 
ful people, whose life passed in a round of sacrifices and 
festivals, fled to Tenos^ leaving their rich templ^e with 
its treasures to the protection of its tutelary gods. They 
screened it by the fame of their sanctuary. The Per- 
sians had heard that Delos was the birthplace of two 
deities, who corresponded to those which held the fore- 
most rank in their own religious system, the sun and 
moon. This comparison was probably suggested to 
them by some Greek who wished to save the temple. 
It seemed to be confirmetl by the intimate union which 
the Delian legend established between the divine twins, 
whose simultaneous birth was not a universal tenet of 
the Greek theology. Hence« (hough separately neither 
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of them inspired the harbariaiis with reverence, their 
common shrine was not only spared, but, if we may be- 
lieve the tradition which was current in the days of 
Herodotus, received the higbe«;t honours from Datis: 
he would not suffer his ships to touch the sacred shore, 
but kept them at the island of Rhenea, which is parted 
from it by a narrow channel : be sent a herald to the 
fugitivefl, to remonstrate with tbem on their groundless 
alarm, and to assure them that he held their persons no 
less sacred than their island : and finally he burnt a 
great pile of precious incense on the altar* The main 
fact, that the temple escaped, though surprising, cannot 
he denied. But the rest of the story is not more certain 
than the earthquake, by which, as the Delians reported, 
their island was shaken after the departure of the Per- 
sians, to announce the calamities that impended over 
Greece. 

The fleet held on its course through the islands, re* 
ceiving their submission and taking from each a rein- 
forcement and hostages^ and then sailed to Euboea to 
accomplish one of the two great objects of the expedi- 
tion. The first town before which it appeared was 
Carystus : it rejected the demands of the Persians^ and 
would not serve them against its neighbours and brethren. 
While it defended itself^ Eretria sent to Athens for suc- 
cour afi^ainst the attack which she had shortly to expect. 
The Athenians charged their four thousand citizens, among 
whom as we have seen they had distributed the estates 
of the rich Chalcidians, with the duty of protecting 
Eretria. But the city itself was wavering and divided : 
one party was honest but timid, and proposed to follow 
the example of the Naxians^ and retire to the mountains: 
hut there were others who were eager to purchase the 
favour of the Persians by betraying their country. On 
the arrival of the Athenians^ one of the leading Eretrians 
disclosed to them the state of affairs^ and the danger 
they ran of being deserted or sacrificed by their allies. 
They took his advice^ and crossed over to Attica : the 
event proved the prudence of their retreat. After the 
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fall of Carystus the Persians laid siege to Eretria : the 
men who wislied to sell themselves to the enemy pre- 
vailed on their fellow citizens to abandon the design of 
flighty and as they could not venture to meet the in- 
Tading army in the fields to sustain a siege. For six days 
they made a brave defence : but on the seventh the gates 
mare treacherously thrown open. The infamy of this 
deed fen on two men whom Herodotus describes as 
among the most eminent citizens : and perhaps its base- 
ness was mitigated by politicsl motives^ which may have 
led them to regard Athens as an enemy more formidable 
and hateful than the Persians. The conquerors exactly 
fulfilled the commands of the king: the more rigorously 
that the fate of Eretria might strike terror into the 
Athenians. The city with its temples was plundered_, 
burnt, and razed to the ground : according to one tra- 
dition^ which however rests on the half-poetical testi- 
mony of Plato, tlie Persian host swept the whole terri- 
tory of Eretria, as it had done in Samos and other 
isLinds : the captives^ however collected^ were lodged in 
a safe place, till they could be carried up to the king. 
Then die whole armament steered its course to the coast 
of Attica. 

It was the aged tyrant Hippias who, as be bad most 

earnestly urged the expedition, now guided the barba- 
rian against his country. By his advice the fleet came 
to anchor in the bay of Marathon, where it was shel- 
tered from the northern gales by a promontory which 
runs out from the foot of Parncs : the army landed in 
the plain, where a level tract, five miles in length and 
two in breadth, affords one of the few situations to be 
found in the rugged land of Attica, favourable to the 
movements of cavalry. On the land side the plain is 
bounded by steep dopes descending from the higher 
ridges of Pentelicus and Parnes^ and by their gradual 
approach it is contracted towards the north into a nar- 
row glen, the bed of a little stream, which in its course 
to the sea divides it into two unequal parts. Near the 
shore the low grouudi at die foot of the hills on either 
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side are swamps^ or are covered with small stat^i^aiit 
pools. In this posiiiuH tlie Persian generak encamped, 
expecting an op])()rtiinity of tighting a decisive battle on 
this advantageous ground. Had the Athenians shrank 
from a conflict, a march of a day or two would have 
brought them through the heart of Attica to the city, 
which they had reason to believe would not have held 
oat longer than Eretria. The Athenians however, as 
ioon ai they heard of the landing at Marathon^ marched 
without' delay to face the enemy. At the same time 
they nei^ected no provision that prudence suggested for 
strengthening themselves to meet the contest with fair 
hopes of success. They armed not only all their ser- 
viceable citizens, but such of their slaves as were willing 
to earn their liberty with their blood. They sent off a 
messenger,, named Phidippides, a man noted for the 
extraordinary sprcd with which be could perform long 
journeys, to request instant succour from Sj)arta : and 
it is probable that they likewise summoned the Platseans, 
on whom they could call not merely as allies, but as 
brothers. Platsa had been very early engaged in hos- 
tility with Thebes, occasioned by disputed boundaries. 
In tfie reign of Cleomeae», being hard pressed by her 
more powerful neighbour, she sought protection from 
Sparta, and oflfered to withdraw from the Boeotian con- 
federacy, and to place herself under Spartan sovereignty. 
The Spartans saw no benefit likely to result from this 
connection eitlier to themselves or the Platseans, And, 
probably not without bemg conscious that they were 
sowing the seeds of perpetual feuds between Attica and 
Boeotia, advised tlu in to address themselves to Athens. 
Athens received, and protected them. The Thebans 
disputed the right of the Platseans to dissolve the ties 
which connected them with Boeotia, and were preparing 
to contest it in arms: but the Corinthians interposed^ 
and, the question being referred to their arbitration^ 
decided in favour of Plattta, and settled its boundaries* 
The Thebans were so dissatisfied with this sentence, 
hat they fell upon the Athenian army which had come 
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to the asBistanoe of the Plataeant as it was returning to 
Attica ; but they were defeated^ and compelled to relin- 
quish a part of the tetritor j aangned to them by the 
Corinthians. The landmarks of Platfta« and conse- 
quently in fact those of Attica, were carried forward to 
the Asopus : the Platirans became, as they were after- 
wards called, AthtMii;iii Boeotians, united with Athens 
by tht must intiinate bonds, that were consistent on the 
one liand with their own political indepeiicience, and on 
the other with tlie distinct privileges of the Atlienian 
citizens.* The Plataeans now raised their whole force, 
which on a subsequent and equally pressing occasion^ 
when they fought on ^eir own ground, amounted to six 
hundred heavy armed men ^ ; and marching to Marathon 
found the Athenian army alieady in the presence of the 
enemy* 

The Athenian courier^ travelling with breathless 
haste^ reached Sparta the next day after he had left 

Athens. He related the fall of Eretria, the imminent 
danger of Athtiis. The Spartans did not refuse assist- 
ance : perhaps they hoped tlmt a short delay might not 
render it useless : but if their intentions were honour- 
able they did not feel the urgency of the juncture. The 
moon wanted some days of the full : to set out on an 
expedition in this interval, at least in the month then 
passing, which was probably that of the great Camean 
festival, was contrary to one of the fundamental maxims 
of their superstition^; and they dismissed the messenger 
with promises of distant succour. To console his fd- 
low citizens^ he announced to ihem assurances of aid 
from an invisible hand. As he crossed the top of the 
mountains that separate Argolis from Arcadia, the god 
Pan, he said, had called him by his name, and had 
bidden him cheer the Athenians with a gracious reproach 
for having neglected the worship of a deity ^^ ho had 

' It was probably the relation of itovolityy which was afterwards de- 
8eiril>ed by tneTheban orator in Thuc. iii. 6cj. as an absolute admission to 

the Altic franch;>o. See ^Va(•flMnuth I 2. p. M;». Nu-ljiihr ii. ii. 50. 

'-^ Herodotus does not mentitMi their uumbertat Maiatbon. Justin and & 
Ncpot make It amount to a thouiand. 
3 See Appendix XIL 
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often befriended them in times past, and would prove 
bis good will toward them yet again. This seasonable 
enconragement the grateful dty afterward repaid by 
dedicating a natural grotto in the Cecropian rode to the 
woodland god^ and by hmiouring bim with a yearly 
saerifioe and a torch race. The protection of Artemis 
was invoked against the arrows of the barbarians by an 
extraordinary vow. For every ^lain enemy a she-goat 
was to be led in boh inii procession every year to her 
altar, at Astpp, on the banks of the Ihssus, where accord* 
inij to the legend of the temple the proddess had first 
drawn her bow, when she came over trom her native 
island. With this strength, and with these hopes, the 
Athenian army crossed the ridge which divides the 
plain of Marathon from the midland of Attica^ and 
posted itself on the eastern skirts of the biils at the 
bead of the valley. 

It was commanded, according to the constitution of 
Geistiienes, by ten generals: at their bead was tiie 
polemarch Callimachus, whose authority and influence 
was the only security for tlie unity of their counsels. 
He was entitled by law to the command of the right 
wing, and to the easting vote in every question on which 
the voices of the ten should be equally split. Among 
them was Miltiades, the late ruler of the Chersonesus. 
He had not obtained this mark of public confidence 
without opposition. On his return to Athens he found 
rivals and enemies^ who endeavoured to inflame the 
popular jealousy against bim^ and made the station he 
bad held in bis foreign principality Uie ground of a 
capital charge : they could urge with great force before 
the tribunal which tried the cause^ that a countryman 
of Harmodius and Aristogeiton who became a tyrant 
was worthy of death : and as he had probably exercised 
his authority over Athenian, citizens though not in 
Attica, he had perhaps made himself according to the 
letter of the law liable to the penalty of tyrannv. 
Miltiades however escaped, not so much perhaps on 
the merits of his case^ as because he had fortunately 
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used the power which it was deemed a crime to possess, 
in the service of Athens. A bitter grudge had sub- 
sisted for many ages between the Athenians and that 
remnant of the Felasgian race which as we have seen, 
after being driven out of Attica^ had settled in the islands 
of Lemnos and Imbros. They had rendered them- 
selves formidable in the Mgtaxk hj piratical excursions : 
and in one of these had landed on the coast of Attica> 
and carried off Attic women whom they found cele- 
brating a religions festival. The resentment Idndled 
by this injury in the breasts of the Athenians was 
inflamed by a tragic tale, which soon after reached 
them, that the Pelasgians, suspecting their captives of 
hostile designs,, had murdered them with the children 
they had borne to their new lords. This atrocious 
deed, after which Lemnian horrors became proverbial, 
was believed to have been followed by the usual signs 
of divine anger, barrenness and scarcity, and a tradition 
prevailed at Athens, that by command of an oracle the 
offending people had offered to repair ^eir wrong: but 
when cdled upon to deUvca* up thdr islands had eluded 
the demand^ by promising to surrender them whenever 
they should be summoned by a fleet that should sail to 
them from Attica in one day with a north wind. It 
was reserved for Miltiades to fulfil this seemingly im- 
possible condition, and at the same time to satiate the 
vengeance of his countrymen. The Thracian Cher- 
sonesus, when he became its master, might be called 
Attic ground : it was witliin a few hours' sail of the 
Felasgian islands with a north wind:* and, this not 
being sufficient to satisfy the Pelasgians of his rights 
Miltiades had the power of silencing their objections 
by the sword. He conquered and expelled them^ and 
nominally at least sutpected the islands to the dominion 
of Attica. It seems not improbable that this achievement, 
which was an encroachment on the Persian dominion, 
may have been the cause which drew the resentment of 
the Persians on him, and occasioned his precipitate 
flight. To it also he may iiave been indebted for 
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the faironraUe iasiie of this w well as of a sub- 
sequent trial : perhaps too the part he had taken in 
the deliberations of the lonians on the Danuhe was 

now til sL brought to light, and contributed to turn tihe 
popular feeling on liis bitlu. After this escape he rose 
to the enii Mi nee which his birth and his character 
claimed, and wiieii Attica was threatened with inva&ioii 
he was elected one ot the ten jiLnerals. 

The opinions of the Ten were equally divided on the 
momentous question : whether they should give battle 
to the Persians* Those who dissuaded from imme- 
diately. engim;ing in a conflict which waa to decide the 
fate of Athens^ might speciously alledge the prudence 
of at least waiting till the reinforcement expected from 
Lacedfl&mon should somewhat reduce the fearM dis. 
])roportion of their little army to the Persian host : the 
advantage of accustoming the troops to the sight of an 
enemy \vliose name struck terror at a distance : finally 
the prospect of a thousand iuiLunate accidents from 
which the invaders had nothing to iiope, and evtry 
thing to fear. All these arguments were outweighed 
by a danger, which Miltiades knew was more to be 
dreaded than the numbers of the Persians: that of 
treachery within the walls or the camp of the 
Athenians. The party of TTippias was probably not 
extinct in Athens^ and, while he was in the neighbour* 
hood of the city^ with the power and gold of Persia at 
his command, it was likely every day to gain fresh 
strength. Motives like those which had led some of 
the leading Eretrians to betray their Country, might 
find entrance into many Athenian breasts. Cold or 
selfish calculations might soon take the place of the 
generous ardour with which the people now glowed for 
the common cause. Miltiades also knew better than 
any of his colleagues, how little depended on the in- 
equality of numbers, how superior his Athenians were 
to the barbarians in all that formed the real strength of 
an army. His reasons could not prevail with his 
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opponents : the decision rested with the polemarch. 
Caliiraachus was brave and honest: he saw and felt the 
force of the arguments with which Miltiacles appealed 
to his judgment and his patriotism ; and gave his voice 
for battle. The ten generals successively took the 
command of the whole army^ each for a day: those 
who had seconded the advice of Miltiades were willing 
to resign their tiirna to him : but he would not expose 
himself to the risk of being thwarted by hia adTersaries 
in the exerdae of a borrowed authority^ and waited till 
he could assume the command in his own right. Then 
he drew up his little army in order of batde. 

The enemy's line stretched across the broadest part 
of the plain. Of the nations tliat fuught in the bar- 
barian host, the two on which the generals placid 
their chief reliance, the Persians themselves and the 
no less warlike Sacians, were ])osted in the centre : 
here therefore their chief strength lay. That the front 
of the Athenians might not be so unequal in length as 
to endanger their flanks, it was necessary that their 
ranks should be uniformly or partially weakened. Mil- 
tiades undoubtedly foresaw the consequences of his 
arrangement^ when he strengthened his wings at the 
expense of ihe centre, which was opposed to the 
strongest, perhaps the only formidable part of tha 
enemy's force. It is remarkable that though Herodotus 
represents the Persians as induced to land at Marathon 
with a view to the operations of their cavalry, he does 
not say a word either of its movements in the battle, or 
of any cause that prevented them. It seems not to 
have come into action ; but perhaps he could not learn 
by what means it was kept motionless. Yet there was 
a tradition on the subject, probably of some antiquity, 
which appears to have as;sumed various forms, one of 
which was adopted by Nepos^ who relates that Mil- 
tiades protected his flanks from the enemy's cavalry by 
an abattis : a fact which it may be thought Herodotus 
could scarcely have passed over in silence, if it had 
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been known to him, but which might have been the 
foundation of a very obscure account of the matter, 
which is given by another author. * The two armies 
were separated by an interval of nearly a mile: the 
Athenians stood on somewhat higher ground. At the 
signal of attack they rushed down on the enemy, who 
awaited them, with wonder and scorn, at the madness 
of a handful of men whom they saw, as it seemed, 
pressing hlindly forward to certain destruction* Before 
they had hethought themselyes sufficiently to use their 
misdles with efi^t, ihey found themselves engaged in 
close combat, in which the Grecian weapons and armour 
iiave the soldier a deciJcd advantage. The Peibians 
however and the Saciaiis sustained the shock, which 
was lightest in their part of the field : and after a short 
stniG^frle they broke the opposite centre, put the whole 
to tlighr, and pursued the fugitives toward the hills. 
But in each wing the impetuous onset of the Athenians, 
supported by deeper ranks, overpowered the fainter 
reristance of the motley bands that crowded the plain, 
and at length drove them toward the shore and the ad- 
joining morasses. While they were here struggling 
with the difficulties of the ground, Miltiades drew o^ 
his men, and, closing the two wings, led them to meet 
the enemy, who was now returning from the pursuit of 
thu Athenian centre. The defeat of this body decided 
the battle. The only effort of the routed army now 
was to reach their ships: many perished in the marshes, 
many on tlie siiore, and as they were thronging to get 
on board. According to some authors Ilippias himself 
was among the slain. But a story told by Herodotus^ 
seems to imply that his body at least was not left on 
his native land^ and there was a tradition that he died 

1 In the explanation of the proverb, y«e^f iVs-iTf (Suidas Cent xit. 7X 
St'hott.) we read that, when Datis ipvaaed Attica, the loiiiaus pot upon 
tJie trees (?) and made signals to the Athenians, that the cavalry had gone 
away [dif itiv x'^S'S °' that Miltiades, nn learning its retreat, 

joined battle, and gained the victory | whicli was the origin, oi' the pro. 
verb, i«v wm rtjf vkEiv )<«tAtiii>rary. 
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at Lemno?. The victors took seven ^hips, and Cyna?- 
girus, a brother of the poet ^schylus^ gained immortal 
glory^ by clinging to one till hift hand was cut off with 
a hatchet. Callimachiu and one of the genefals^ Sted- 
lauB^ were also left on the field. The fleet at length 
put off with the lemains of the army. But the Athe- 
nians were still threatened with another attack. Instead 
of shaping their course eastward^ the invaders steered 
toward Sunium, with the evident intention of proceed- 
ing to the southern coast of Attica. It was afterward 
universally believed that they had been induced to 
make this attempt by previous concert with some Athe- 
nian citizens; and the house of the Alcmteonids was 
charged v^iih havins^ hoisted a shield, as a signal to 
invite them. Whatever may have been their expect- 
ations^ they were foiled by the promptness of the vic- 
torious army, which no sooner perceived their purpose, 
than having left one of the tribes on the field of battle 
to guard the prisoners and the booty ^, it set out on 
its march to Athens^ and had arrived there before the 
Persians appeared off the coast. They seemed to per- 
ceive that their movement had failed of its object, for 
without any ftesh act of hostility they shortly after aet 
sail for Asia. So ended the day of Marathon. 

Scarcely any achievement in the history of mankind 
ever supplied a theme for so many tuneful or eloquent 
lips. It would be impossible, and not very useful, to 
determine the precise abatement that must be made from 
the poetic and rhetorical panegyrics that have celebrated 
its fsme^ before they can be reconciled with the sober 
language of historical truth. The circumstances of the 
eventj as they were handed down for the admiration 
of saccessive ages^ were diacolonred and eiwggerated, 
and they cannot now he ezaefly ascertained. We are 
aUe indeed to correct the vague and extnvagant de* 
acciptionB^ which oovered the Md with myidada of 

1 According to Plutarch, under the command of AxiiMet. 
VOL. U. R 
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sUin^ by the testimony of Herodotus^ who fixes the 
number of the Persian dead at 6400, Ae Atbeiuans at 
192 ; among whom the Platcans are not reckoned. It 

is more difficult to make an approximation to the real 
numbers of the two armies, and particularly to estimate 
the larger force, which was sut lied from .'UO^OOO to 
600,000 men, by later writers, who did not perceive 
that, by encumbering tlie Persians with these useless 
and unmanageable crowds, they were not heightening, 
but diminishing, the glory of tlie conquerors. The 
Athenians numbered six and forty difierent nations in 
the barbarian host ; and. the Ethiopian arrows, remains 
of which are still found at Marathon^ seem to atteat 
the fact that Darius drew troops from the remotest pro* 
Tinces of his empire. Yet our calculations must be 
kept down by the remark, that the whole invading army 
was trsnsported over the sea, according to Herodotm^ 
in 600 ships : this, on tibe footing which he fixes else- 
where, of UOO men to each trireme, would give 120,000: 
and we ought, probably, to consider this as the utuiost 
limit to which tlie numbers of fhe invaders can ])e rea- 
sonably carried. Those of the Athenians are uniformly 
rated at about 10,000; it is possible that the numbers 
of the tribes had some share in grounding this tradition : 
it probably falls short of the truths and certainly does 
not take the slaves into account, who served most likdy 
as light armed troops* When all these allowances are 
msde, the aumeri^ inequality will be reduced to a 
propwtion of fire to one* 

This however is not the standard by which the glory 
of this memorable victory must be measured. The 
Persians were strong, not only in numbers, but in the 
terror of their name, in the renown of tlieir conquests, 
in the recollection of the flight from Sardis, in the re- 
cent destruciion of Eretria. If Miltiades deserves praise 
for having perceived the hoUowness of tliese advantages, 
and if he balanced them by the superiority of his mili- 
tary skill, the Atbeniana also earned their fame by the 
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boliliitss with which they faced a danger which they 
could not despise. When they hejian their onsets the 
iirstj Herodotus says, in which a Grecian army advanced 
to a charge running, they had all their experience of 
the enemy's weakness still to gain. Notwithstanding 
the arguments of Aristagoras^ the very sight of the 
Median garb» as we learn from the same authority, was 
still terrible to the European Greeks. That these fears 

' were strong, though their ground was imaginary, and 
that they required a heroic resolution to master tfiem, 
is clear from the marvellous light in which the victory 
was viewed hy the people as a deliverance whicl) C(3uld 

* not have been efFocted by thtir own ariti^, without the 
friendly interposition of a hip:her power. Hence the 
block of marble, which Datis was said to have brought 
for a trophy, w^is c^ratefiilly wrou<j;ht into a statue of 
Nemesis.^ Hence it appeared no less credible that the 
courier Phidippides should have heard the cheering voice 
of Pan in the mountains, than that when he had told 
the glad tidings to the magistrates at Athens, he should 
have dropped down dead from joy. Hence the won- 
derful legends of the battle : ^e valiant Epizelus is 
blinded in the heat of the fight by the appariti(m of a 
warrior^ whose shield is covered by his flowing beard : 
the local heroes are active in the combat, and in the 
picture that represented it on the walls of the Fainted 
Porch Theseus appeared rising out of the ground with 
Marathon and Hercules, and the hero Echetlus armed 
with a ploughshare was seen dealing death among the 
flying barbarians : hence to this day the field of Mara- 
thon is beUeved to be haunted, as in the time of Pau- 
saaias^ with spectral warriors, and the shepherds are 
akrmed in the night by their shouts and by the neigh« 
iag of their steeds. 

And therefore the Athenians were only just to their 

' It appears from the observation of intelligent judges (Unedited An- 
tiquities .of Attica, a 43.) tliat tbi« celebrated &tatue was not of Pariaa 
Iwl of tatdte mtamt, 
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own merits in the extraordinary bononrs they paid to 
the true heroes of Marathon^ and in the monuments by 
which they endeavoured to perpetuate their triumph. 
The slain enemies were committed to an obscuie grave : 
but on the field which they had made holy ground^ the 
Athenians who bad fallen for their country were ga- 
thered together under a stately sep,ulchre, adorned with 
ten pillars, on which their names were inscribed accorcU 
ing to their tribes. Another barrow was constcratetl to 
the Platieans and the slaves : and when Miltiades had 
been removed beyond tlie reach of hatred and envy, his 
singular deserts were acknowledged by a separate tomb 
on the same ground. He and the polemarch Callima- 
chus were alone distinguished from the other combat- 
ants in the Painted Porch^ and stood apart with the 
tutelary gods and heroes. 

The monuments^ the trophies^ the votive offerings^ 
the processions, ^e pictures and sculptures^ the songs 
and ihe panegyric harangues, that celebrated tibe victory^ 
not only proved^ but in part made its importance. They 
kept alive the remembrance of a deed^ which had first 
tauglit the Athenian people to know its own strength_, 
by measuring it with the power which had subdued 
the greater part of the known world. The conscious- 
ness thus awakened fixed its character^ its station, and 
its destiny : it was the spring of its later great actions, 
and ambitious enterprises. With respect to these re- 
mote consequences Uie absence of the Spartans was a 
momentous event. They came to Athens while the 
field was still strewed with the dead : they had marched 
with the speed of men who wished to repair a delay 
which neither law nor pr^udioe could wholly justify 
even in tiidr own eyes : yet iheir force amounted to no 
more than 2000 men : a number so small, that it lends 
■ some colour to a tradition, which rests only on the au- 
thority of Plato, the slightest of all on huch points, that 
they had been occupied in suppressing some insurrection 
in Messenia. Though too late to share the glory of the 
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day, they desired to see the field, and the renowned 
barharians^ who for the first time had been vanquished 
there : they went to Marathon, beheld, praised theAthe* 
nians for their courage, and returned home. 

The new spirit which the victory infused into the 
conquerors appeared almost immediately in an occur* 
rence which closed the career of Miltiades. The fear 
of the Persians was no sooner removed than he began 
to rouse his countrymen to plans of aggression and 
conquest. He easily obtained from them a fleet of 
. seventy ships, which they placed at his command, with- 
out even knowing toward what object he would direct 
the expedition, but satisfied with his assurance that it 
would enrich them. He secretly designed to attack 
the island of Paros, where he had a private enemy, who 
had once injured his credit with the Persians ; it had 
afforded a pretext for his revenge, by sending a trireme 
with the armament under Datis : probably most of the 
other adjacent islands had been guilty of the same 
offence : but he contented himself with ravaging their 
fields, while he laid regular siege to the town of Paroa. 
It was at this time one of the most flourishing among 
the Cydades: Miltiades demanded a heavy penalty: 
the Parians, instead of complying, kept stimigtliening 
their walls, and baffled all his attacks, till despairing of 
success, he is said to have descended to superstitious 
arts: and to have received a dangerous hurt in his knee 
or hip, as he attempted to penetrate into a sacred in- 
closure. This compelled him to turn without fulfil- 
liiiG^ tilt' pr((mises by which he had infliued the people 
to fit out the fleet. His enemies took advantage of the 
irritation produced in the public mind by this disap- 
pointment, and Xanthippus son of Ariphron, the chief 
of the rival house of the Alcmieonids, brought a capital 
charge agidnst him, for having deceived the people* A 
gangrene had b^;an in his injured limb ; and, unable 
to defend his own cause, he was brought on a couch 
into the court, where his brother Tissgoras pleaded for 
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him before the people, which sat at once as judge and 
as sovereign. As judge it condemned him^ as sovereign, 
on the ground of his services at Marathon and Lemnos^ 

itconunuted the capita] ])enalty for a fine of fifty talents. 
As he could not imnu liately raise this sum, he wasi cast 
into prison, where he s-oon afrer dirii of his sore. 

Such a sentence, passed inuler such circumstances, 
and so harshly exacted, by an absolute monarch, from 
a victorious general to whom he had owed the safety or 
the honour of his crown, would commonly be deemed 
sufficient to brand him with the reproach of ingratitude : 
and those who are disposed to view the proceedings of 
popular governments in the worst fight have not failed 
to apply this name to the conduct of the Athenian 
people tbwards Miltiades. Others who have judged of 
it more mildly have considered it only as an ordinary 
example of popular levity, which changes its favourites 
as hastily as it adopts them, and is easily persuaded to 
consign the same man to a dungeon, whom but the day 
before it had exalted to the skies. And certainly as in 
general it cannot \)c (U nied, that men are not more exempt 
from human passions and frailties, when they act in 
great bodies, that when alone, so when we reflect on the 
xash cupidity and Idind credulity that mark the begin, 
ning of the transaction just described, it is impossible 
to look for calm wisdom or severe justice in its progress 
and its termination. So far as Miltiades fell a victim 
to the arts of an adverse faction whidi misled his judges^ 
we may pity him without finding them guilty even of 
inconstancy or caprice: and we may Ihink ihat they 
made amends for the involuntary wrong they had done 
him, by the honours with wliich they afterwanls showed 
their sense of liis merit. But how far they are liable 
to the charge of ingratitude, must depend on their view 
of the obligation they had incurred. Darius might well 
think that the benefit he had received from Histiteus, 
was so great, that it could scarcely be effaced by any 
subsequent offence. But Miltiades was not in sudi a 
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sense the lienefactor of the Athemans : if they conodyed 
that nothing he had done for them ought to raise him 
ahove the law8> if they even thought that his semoea 

had been sufficiently rewarded by the station which 

L;nai)lL'd liiin to perform them, and by the glory he 
reaped from tliem, they were not ungrateful or unjust ; 
and if Miltiades thought other wise^ he had not learnt 
to live in a free state. 
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FROM THE BATTLE OF MABATBOK TO TBE BATTLE OF 

SALAMIfl. 

The failure of the expedition led by Datis and Arta- 
phernes^ in the inyasion of Attica^ was poorly com- 
pensated by their success against Eretria ; the insult it 

had oflfered to the majesty of the Persian empire was 
sufficiently avenp^ed by its ruin, and when the captive 
Eretrians were brought to Darius, he was satisfied with 
planting them in a part of his ow^n domain, in the 
Cissiaii village of Ardericca. But his anger w^as doubly 
inflamed against Athens by the event of Marathon^ 
which did not suggest to him any wholesome warning ; 
the conclusion he drew from it was, that his power had 
been defied with impunity^i merely because it had not 
been fully exerted. Now therefore he resolved that 
the insolent people, which had invaded his tenitories^ 
violated the persona of bis messengers, and driven his 
generals to a sbameM flight, sboiild fed the whole 
weight of his arm. A year had been spent in the pre- 
parations for the last campaign : those he now set on 
foot were on a vast scale, and demanded a longer time. 
Every nation that owned his sway was called on to 
contribute to the ik w armament much more largely 
than before, and to send the Hower of its ^val•riors, such 
as were fit to meet the Greeks in the field, as well as an 
extraordinary supply, according to its means, of ships 
or horses, provisions and stores. For three years all 
Asia was kept in a continual stir^ : in the fourth 
Darius was distracted by other cares : by a quarrel in 
his family, and by an insurvection in Egypt. Two of 

1 'EiuuTfi, Her. vii. i. 
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loE 80118, Artabasuies, the eldest boni to bim in his 
private station, and Xerxes, his first by Atossa i^be 
daughter of Cyrus, whom he had married after he 
came to the throne, disputed the succession : the eldest 
grounded his claim on the common law of inheritance, 
the younger on his descent from tlie founder of the 
monarchy. Demaratus the exiled king of Sparta aided 
Xerxes with his counsels, and suggested to him another 
argument drawn from the Spartan rule of succession, bj 
which a son born after the accession of a king was pre* 
ferred to his elder brother. Darius decided in his favoor, 
and declared him his heir ; swayed perhaps much more 
by the influence of Atossai which was always great with 
him, than by reason or usage. In the following year, 
before he had ended his preparations against Egypt 
and Attica, he died, and Xerxes mounted the throne 
(b. c. hSo). 

Thus the Persian sceptre passed from the hands of a 
prince who had acquired it by his boldness and pru- 
dence, to one born in the palace, the favourite son of 
the favourite queen, who had been accustomed from his 
infancy to regard the kingdom as his inheritance, per- 
haps to think that the blood of Cyrus which flowed in 
his veins raised him above his father, fired up in the 
pompous luxury of the Persian court, among sbves and 
women, a mark for iheir flattery and intriguesj be had 
none of the experience whicb Darius had gained in that 
period of his life when Syloson s cloak was a welcome 
present. He was probably inferior to his fktber in 
abihty : but the difference between them in fortune 
and education, seems to iiave left inure tracts in their 
history, than any disparity of nature. Ambition was not 
the proinnient feature in the character of Xerxes : and 
had he followed his unbiassed iiuliiiation, he would 
perhaps have been content to turn the preparations of 
Darius against the revolted Egyptians, and have aban. 
doned the expedition against Greece^ to which he was 
not spurred by any perBonsl motives. But he was 
surrounded by men who were led by Tarioua passions 
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and interests to desire tliat he should prosecute his 
father's plans of conquest and. revenjxe. Mardonius 
was eager to renew an enterprise in which iie had heen 
foiled through unavoidable mischance^ not through his 
own incapacity. He had reputation to retrieve^ and 
might look forward to the possession of a great European 
satrapy^ at such a distance from the court, ad would 
make him almost an absolute sovereign. He was 
warmly seconded by the Greeks who had been drawn to 
Susa by tlie report of the approaching invasion of ihdr 
country^ and who wanted foreign aid to accomplish 
their desig^ns. Tlie Thessalian house of the Aleuads 
either because they thought their power insecure, or 
expected to increase it hy becoming vassals of the Per- 
sian king, sent their emissaries to invite him to the 
conquest of Greece. The exiled Pisistratids had no 
other chance for the recovery of Athens. They had 
brought a man named Onomacritus with them to court 
who was one of the first among the Greeks to practise 
an art» afterward very common^ that of forging pro- 
phesies and Grades. While their family ruled at 
Athens he had been detected in fabricating verses, which 
he had interpolated In a vmk. ascribed to the ancient 
seer Mweusy and Hipparchus^ before his patron^ had 
banished him from the city. But the exiles saw the 
use they might make of his talents, and had taken him 
into their service. They now recommended him to 
Xerxes, as a man who possessed a treasure of prophetical 
knowledge, and the young king listened with unsuspecting 
contidence to the encouraging predictions which Ono- 
macritus drew from his inexhaustible stores. These 
various engineB at length prevailed. The imagination 
of Xenes was inflamed with the prospect of rivalling 
«r surpassing the adbievements of his glorious prede- 
cessors^ and of extending his dominion to the ends of 
the euih.i He lesblvMi on the invasion of Greece. 
First however^ in the second year of his reign^ he led 
m army against Egypt^ and brought it again under the 

^ i rv Ih^iia. atr^iltfAu AiH «<^« ^Mw{f hwiki*. Her. vii. & 
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Pendan yoke, which was purposely made more burden- 
some and gallin«4 than before. He intrusted it to the 
care of his brother Aclutnienes, and then returned to 
Persia_, and bent all his thoughts towanU the West, 

Only one of his counsellors, his uncle Artabanus, is 
said to have been wise and honest enough to endeavour 
to divert him from the enterprise^ and especially to 
dissuade him from risking his own person in it. If 
any reliance could be placed on the story told by Hero- 
dotus^ about the deliberations held on this question in the 
Persian cabinet, we might suspect that the influence 
and arts of the Magian priesthood, which we find in 
Ibis rdgn rising in credit, had been set at work by the 
adversaries of Artabanus^ to counteract his influence 
over the mind of his nephew, and to confirm Xerxes in 
his inaitidl mood. The vast prei^arations were con- 
tinued with redoubled iirtivlty, to raise an armament 
worthy of the presence of the king. His aim was not 
merely to collect a force sutiicient to ensure the success 
of his undertaking and to scare away all opposition^ but 
also, and perhaps principally, to set his whole enormous 
power in magnificent array, that he might enjoy the 
fligfat of it himself, and display it to the admiration of 
ibe world. For four years longer Asia was stiil kept in 
nestless turmoil ; no less time was needed to provide the 
means of subsistence for the countless host that was 
about to be poured out upon Europe. Beside the stores 
that were to be carried in the fleet which was to ac- 
company the army_, it was necessary that magazines 
should be formed along the whole line of march as far 
as the confines of Greece. But in addition to these 
prudent precautions two w^orks were becrun, which 
scarcely served any other purpose than that of showing 
the power and majesty of Xerxes^ and proving that he 
would sttfier no obstades to bar bis progress. It would 
have been easy to transport his troops in ships over the 
Hellespont : but it was better suited to the dignity of 
the monarch, who was about to unite both continents 
under his dominion, to join them by a bridge laid upon 
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the aubjecft dhannd, and to maich across as along s 
royal nuuL The stonn that had destroyed the fleet 
which accompanied Mardonius in his unfortunate ex- 
pedition^ had made the coast of Athos terrible to the 
Persians. The simplest mode of avoiding this formid- 
able cape^ would have been to draw their ships over the 
narrow low neck that connects the mountain with the 
main land. But Xerxes }>referre(l to leave a monument 
of his greatness and of his enterprise, in a canal cut 
through the isthmus, a distance of about a mile and 
a half. This work employed a multitude of men for 
tluee years. The construction of the two bridges which 
were thrown across the Hellespont, was intrusted to 
the skin of the Phoenicians and Egyptians. When these 
preparations were drawing to a dose^ Xerxes set forth 
for Sardis^ where he designed to spend the followii^^ 
winter^ and to recdve the rdnforcements which he had 
appointed there to join the main army (b. o. 481). 

During his stay at Sardis the Phoenician and Egyptian 
engineers completed their bridges on the Hellespont ; 
but the work was not strong enough to resist a violent 
storm, which broke it to pieces soon after it was 
finished. How far this disaster was owing to defects in 
its construction, which might have been avoided by 
ordinary skill and foresight, does not. appear. But 
Xerxes is said to have been so much angered by the ac- 
cident^ that he put the architects to death. Such a 
burst of passion would be credible enough in itself, and 
is only rendered doubtful by the extravagant fables that 
gained credit on the sul^ect among the Greeks^ who in 
the bridging of the sacred Hdksptmt saw the beginning 
of a long career of audacious impiety, and gradually 
transformed the fastenings with which the passage was 
finally secured, into fetters and scourges, with which 
the barbarian in his madness had thought to chastise 
the aggression of the rebellious stream.^ The eon- 

1 Tho origin of the story is sufficiently explained, as the coinincntators 
on ^lichyluK and Herodotus have remarked, by the Hnefi of the poet 
Pen. 371. 8m« *Eiafnnr9vr»9 /t^oy ItlvXn Us hw/MfMtrm vikwm «%t|«l» 
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Btructioii of new brid^ was committed to other en. 
gineen, perhaps to Greeks : hut their names have not 
passed down like that of Mandrocks. By their art two 
firm and broad cauBeways were made to stretch from 

the neighbourhood of Ahydos to a projecting point in 
the opposite shore of the Chersonesus^ resting each on a 
row of ships wliidi were staid agaiiist the strong current 
that bore upon tliem from the north, by ancl>ors, and 
by cables fastened to both sides of the channel: the 
length w^as not far short of a mile. 

When. all was in readiness, the mighty armament 
was set in motion. Early in the spring (b. g. 480) 
Xerxes began his marcli from Sardis^ in all the pomp 
of a royal progress. The baggage led the way ; it was 
followed by the first division of the armed crowd that 
had been brought together from the tributary nations : 
a motley throngs including many strange yaiieties of 
complexion^ dress^ and language^ commanded by Per- 
rian generals^ but retaining each tribe its national armour 
and mode of fighting. An interval was then left, after 
which came 1000 picked Persian cavalry, followed by 
an equal number of spearmen, whose lances, which 
they carried with the points turned downward, ended in 
knobs of ijold. Next ten sacred horses of the Nisoean 
breed were led in gorgeous caparisons, preceding the 
chariot of the Persian Jove^ drawn by eight white 
horses, the driver following on foot. Then came the 
royal chariot^ also drawn by Nissean horses, in which 
Xerxes sat in state: bat from time to time he ex- 
dhanged it for an easier carriage, which sheltered him 
from Uie sun and ihe changes of the weather* He was 
foiDowed by two bands of horse and foot^ like those 
which went immediately before him, and by a body of 
10,000 Persian infantry, the flower of the whole army, 
who were called the Immortals, because their number 
was kept constantly full. A thousand of them who 
occupied tht- outer ranks bore lances knobbed with gold ; 
those of the rest were similarly ornamented with silver. 
They were followed by an e^ual number of Persian 
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cavaby* The remainder of the host brought up the 
rear. 

In this order the army reached Abydos, and Xerxes 
from a lofty tlirone surveyed the crowded sides and 
bosom of the Hellespont, and the image of a sea-fight: 
a spectacle which Herodotus might well think sufficient 
to have moved him with a touch of human sympathy* 
The passage did not begin before the king had prayed 
to the rising sun, and had tried to propitiate the Hel- 
lespont itself by libations^ and by casting into it golden 
vessels and a sword. • After the bridges had been strewed 
with myrtle, and purified with incense, the Ten Thou- 
santl Immortals, crowned with cliaplets, led the way. 
1 he army crossed by one bridge, the baggage by the 
other ; yet the living tide flowed without intermission 
for seven days and seven ni^ht^, hefore the last man, as 
Herodotus heard, the king himseit, the tallest and most 
majestic person in the host, had arrived on the Eu> 
ropean shore. In the great plain of Doriscus, on the 
banks of the Hebrus, an attempt was made to number 
the land force. A space was inclosed, large enough to 
contain 10,000 men ; into this the myriads were suc- 
cessively poured and discharged, till the whole mass had 
been rudely counted. They were then drawn up ac- 
cording to their natural divisions, and Xerxes rode in 
his chariot along the ranks, while the royal scribes re- 
corded the names, and most likely the equipments of the 
different races. It is an ingenious and probable conjec- 
ture of Ileerens ' , that this authentic document was the 
original source from which Herodotus drew his minute 
description of their dress and weapons. 

We may observe that the Persian fashion, which the 
Persians themselves had borrowed from tbdr old mas- 
ters the Medes, prevailed with a few variations among 
all the nations between the Tigris and the Indus. The 
bow was the prindpal weapon. To it was commonly 
added a spear and a short swofd or dagger : the Sacians 
were singular in the use of the hatchet. In the defen- 

1 Ween, L L p. 1^. 
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sive armour there was greater diversity among these 
tribes. Most of them were without ahiekls. The 
tunic^ scaly breastplate and loose trowsers^ of the Per- 
sians^ who used a peculiar wicker buckler were con- 
trasted wi& the cotton vest of the Indians^ with the 
shaggy skins worn by some mountain hordes, with the 
Arabian plaid and the bright dyes of the Sarangian 
garb. A cap or turban, low or pointed, seems gene- 
rally to have supplied the place of a helmet. The 
Assyrians or Chaltkaiis were conspicuuus for their brass 
helmets of strange shape, their linen corslets, and the 
wooden clubs tipped with steel, which they added to the 
shield, spear, and dagger. With the exception of the 
club^ their weapons were similar to those of most of the 
barbarians of Western Asia, among whom the Lydians 
came nearest to the Greek fashion, and the Lycians of 
the interior (the Milyans) alone used the bovf. No 
Egyptian troops are mentioned ; perhaps the late rebeU 
lion might seem to render it unsafe to arm them* But 
the Ethiopians above Egypt^ the negroes of Nubia — 
with their bodies painted half white, half vermilion, and 
partly covered with skins of lions or leopards, their 
hows four cubits loiig^ and small arrows, in which a 
sharp stone supplied the place of steel, their spears 
pointed with the horn of the antelope, and their knotty 
clubs — were amonc^ the most prominent fi•^ures in the 
motley host. They met in tlie camp of Xerxes with 
another race, whom Herodotus calls Eastern Ethiopians, 
a dark but straight-haired people, neighbour^ of the 
Indians, and resembUng them in their armour^ except 
that for a helmet they wore the skin of a horse's head, 
with the ears erect, and the mane flowing down their 
backs. — All these nations^ Herodotus observes, were 
aiUe to furnish cavahy; but for manifest reasons a part 
of them only was called upon to do so^ Among these 

1 The yifSt* : it was perhaM covered with leather, and we should sua 
pect from the descriptions giTen of its use, furnished with a spike for 
fixing it upright in the ground. 

' liie Xiioie Of some Tbracian tribes were variegated. 
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he describes a nomad people of the Persian race^ the 
Sagartiansy who were no less expert than the South 
AmericanB in the use of the instrument which is now 
familiar to our ears under the name of the lasso: this 
and a dagger were the only weapons they brought into 
the field. But the mass <^ the cavalry was sweUed by 
the dromedaries of the Arabians^ and by chariots from 
the interior of Africa and from the borders of India, in 
which the Indians yoked not only horses but wild asses. 
All the ^eat divisions both of horse and foot were com- 
. manded by Persian officers. 

After tl)is review the king went on board a Sidonian 
vessel, where a golden tent had been prepared for him^ 
to inspect the fleet, and caused its divisions and numbers 
to be registered. According to the result of this inspec- 
tion or calculation^ the armed part of the multitude that 
followed Xerxes over the Hellespont^ amounted to one 
million and seven hundred thousand foot^ and eighty 
thousand horse. The fleet consisted of one thousand 
two hundred and seven ships of war, and besides the 
native crews, each was manned with thirty marines, 
Persians^ or Medes, or Sacians. But as they proceeded 
southward both the army and the fleet received an ad- 
dition from the inland tribes^ and from the seaports of 
Thrace and Macedonia and the neighbouring islands 
which Herodotus couiputes at three hundred thousand 
infantry, aiid one hundred and twenty triremes. There 
seems to be no suflicient ground for supposing that these 
estimates are greatly exaggerated. Yet the imagination is 
fatigued in attempting to conceive the train that must 
have followed such a host> to minister to its wants and 
its luxuries ; and Herodotus himself^ after having taken 
the pains to reckon the prodigious quantity of com that 
would he required for each City's consumption by the 
men, despairs of approaching Uie additional sum to be 
allowed for the women, the eunuchs, the cattle and the* 
dogs. 

The real military strength of the armament was 
almost lost among the undisciplined herds which could 
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only impede its movements as well as consume its stores. 
The Persians were the core both of the land and sea 
force : none of the other troops are said to have equalled 
them in discipline or in courage : and the four and 
twenty thousand men who guarded the royal penon 
were the flower of the whole nation* Yet these^ as we 
see from their glittering armour^ as well aa from their 
performances^ were much hetter fitted for show than for 
action, and of the rest we hear that they were distin. 
gnished from the mass of the army, not only by their 
superior order and valour, hut also by the abundance of 
gold they displayed, by the train of carriages, women, 
and servants, that followed them, and by the provisions 
set apart for their use. Though Xerxes himself was 
elated with the spectacle he viewed on the plains and the 
shores of Doriscus, it must have filled the clear-sighted 
Greeks who accompanied hira with misgivings as to the 
issue of the enterprise. The language of Deraaratus, in 
the conversation which Herodotus supposes him to have 
had with Xerxes after the review^ though it was probably 
never uttered^ expressed thoughts which could scarcely 
fail to occur to the Spartan. Poverty^ he is made to 
observe, was the endowment which Greece had received 
from natiire; hut law and reason had armed her with 
instruments, with which she had cultivated her barren 
inheritance, and might stiil hope to repel the invasiou 
even of Xerxes and his host. 

From Doriscus the army pursued its march along the 
coast, accompanied by the fleets through a region which 
had been already subdued in the expeditions of iVlega- 
haaus and Mardonius. As it advanced it still swelled 
its numbers by taking in reinforcements from the 
Thracian hordes^ through which i t passed. It ex. 
perienced no scarcity of provisions : die country^ the 
fleet, and the magioines formed in the towns on the 
coast, together famished abundant supplies. The prin- 
cipal cities in' the line of its march had long before 
b^n ordered to prepare for the reception of £e king^ 
and eacii celebrated hin arrival with a splendid banquet. 

VOL. II. 8 
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The flivi^iou of the army which came with him indeed 
was only providid with its daily fare. But for him- 
self and his train a tent was pitched, a table spread 
with vessels of gold and silver, and loaded with luxuries 
for which earth, air^ and water had been ransacked. On 
the morning after the feast, when the royal guest moved 
onward, his followers carefully cleared away the relics 
bf the entertainment, ihe tent^ the Teaaeb, and the fur- 
niture. A single meal of Xerxes cost the Thasiana 
four hundred talents : nearly as much as the sum yearly 
contributed by the allies of Athens to maintain the navy 
which (lesti oyed his maritime power. It was with good 
reason that a citizen of Abdera advised his townsmen 
to offer a solemn thanksgiving to the gods, through 
whose iiierrv it happened that Xerxes was useil to make 
only one meal in the dav. The principal inconvenience 
that the armament felt, arose from an occasional scarcity 
of water. Herodotus mentions several rivers which did 
not yield a sufficient supply. 

Among the preparations that had been made for the 
campaign was a bridge thrown over the Strymon. 
'When Xerxes arrived on the banks of this river, his 
magian priests made a sacrifice of white horses, and 
exerted their charms to propitiate the stream. But on 
the site of Amphij)olis, then called the Nine Ways, they 
celebrated a more horrid rite, suggested by tlic name. 
For some cause which perhaps they alone nnderstood, 
they thoup:ht fit to bury alive a boy and a maid, natives 
of tlie place^ for each of the Nine AV'ays. Herodotus 
remarks that a queen of Xerxes aiterwards offered four- 
teen victims, children of noble Persians, in the same 
manner to an infernal deity. At Acanthus Xerxes 
stopped to survey the wonderiul canal by which the 
fleet was saved from the danger of doubling mount 
Athos. He found the Acanthians zealous in his cause, 
and honoured them with peculiar marks of his favour. 
They had probably reaped no little gain from the work 
which had so long employed a vast multitude in the 
neighbourhood of their city, and looked forward to per- 
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raanont advantages from the canal itself. And licnce 
perha])s it arose that a l*ersian of high hirth^ who liad 
snperinteiideii the undertaking, and who hai)pened to 
die while Xerxes was staying with them, was ever after 
honoured hy them with sacrifices as a hero. At Acan- 
thus the army for the first time parted with the fleet, 
and left the coast to strike across the Chalcidian penin* 
aula to Thenne, a small town from which the gulf^ 
afterwards called from Thessalonica, then took its name. 
Here^ after the naval armament had coasted the inter" 
. vening bays, and had strengthened itself with ships and 
men drawn from the Chalcidian porta, the two forces 
again met During the stay of the armament at Therme 
Xerxes indulged his curiosity hy sailing to the mouth of 
the Peneus, and viewing the remarkable defile through 
"which it issues from the Thessalian plains. He heard 
the legends of the place, and learnt the nature of the 
land, and, it is said, commended the prudence of the 
Thessalians, in averting the delupfc, witli ^vhich he 
could have overwhelmed their fields, by timely sub- 
mission. 

While Asia was agitated with the stir of the Persian 
preparations, Greece could not be perfectly tranquil; 
and those states more especially which had most to fear 
from a successful invasion, must have been early dis. 
quieted by the rumour of the great armament which 
Darius had begun to raise immediately after the battle 
of Marathon. Vet the confidence produced by the 
recent triumph, the uncertainty of the enemy's desiprns, 
and afterward the revolt of Egypt, retarded the counsels 
of the Cireeksj and prevented them from making active 
use of the time which they might have employed in 
preparing for their defence. At length when the 
Egyptian insurrection was suppressed, and the intention 
wilh which the new king was prosecuting the prepar- 
ations begun by his father was placed beyond doubt, the 
leading states, and those which breathed the same 
spirit, felt the necessity of providing against the im- 
pending danger. After Xerxes had come down to Sardis^ 
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they sent epies to ascertain the truth of the nunotirs 
they heard about the vast armament coUected there. 

The spies were dctecUd at Sardis^ but were dismissed 
by the king's orders, after they had been invited to in- 
spect the whole strength of his mighty host, less perhaps 
through citlu r iin rcy or pride, than in the hope that the 
report which they would carry back might crush the 
spirit of those who sent them. Fhe strength of Greece 
lay in the union of her sons. Without this the natural 
btoriers which the land opposed to an invader would 
become usdess, and no eflfectual resistance could be made 
by arms* The most pressing therefore of all concerns 
was to comHne the whole nation^ by one heart and one 
mind^ against the common enemy : when this was done 
it only remained to defend, with firmness and caution^ 
the bulwarks which nature had reared for its protection. 
But as the need was urgent, the difficulty ^vas great. 
The views and feelings of the Grecian states varied in 
respect to the threatened invasion almost as much as 
their natural situationf;. Not that there was any where 
wanting in the body of the people a warm love of inde- 
pendence^ and a strong aversion to foreign dominion, 
however mildly it might be exerdsed. But this una- 
nimity in many cases was suppressed either by other 
passions and interests, which though they could not 
extinguish the national feeling, counteracted it, or by 
political relations, which tended to tiiwart tiie public 
cause. 

The Thessalian house of the Aleuads^ as we have 
seen, had urged Xerxes to the expedition against Greece: 
and they had led him to believe that they expressed the 
wishes of the whole Thessalian people. But in reality 
they had only constdted their own private ambition, and 
their countrymen perhaps did not know, and certainly 
did not approve of their proceeding. Three brothers^ 
sons of a younger Aleuas, were at this time the chiefs 
of the house. They were desirous of strengtheniDg 
their power by tiie help of the Persians, and, to 
become imdisputed masters of their country, were willing 
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to be vassals of a foreign king. But the Thessalians 
were so far from conaentiDg to their treachery, that 
when Xerxes was about to cross over into Enrope, they 
had sent to the congress of the Greek states assembled at 
the Isthmus^ to call upon them for assistance in de- 
fending their passes against invasion* At the same 
time however they declared their own inability to pro. 
tect themselves against the threatened attack, and that 
if they were alundoned by their allies, they should be 
compelled to make the best terms they could with the 
enemy. Xerxes, while lie wintered at Sardis. had sent 
envoys to Greece to (k iri ind earth and water from every 
state except Athens and Sparta: and the Thessalians 
had complied, perhaps while they were still uncertain 
about the succour Hiey might expect, and without think- 
ing themselves bound by this act of homage^ if they 
should be able to retract it with safety. Their exampteN 
was followed by all the tribes seated between them and 
the chain of CEta^ and even by the Locrians, who 
nevertheless did not desert the cause of Greece. The 
Phocians, whose land lay next in the line of the ene. 
my's march, did not fear the Persians so much as they 
hated t!ic 'Hiessalians. From old times enmity had 
prevaileil between the two neighbours, and hfid been 
inflamed to the most violent rancour by events which 
had occurred but a few years before the expedition of 
Xerxes. The Thessalians had invaded Phocis with an 
overpowering force : but the Phocians had surprised and 
defeated them with great slaughter* The vanquished 
people never forgave this hiow, and yielded to the Per* 
sians with the less reluctance from their 'eagerness to 
revenge it ; while the Phocians^ if the side they took 
was not^ as Herodotus believed^ entirely determined by 
the opposite choice of the Thessalians^ were at least 
confirmed by it in their zeal for the good cause. The 
mountaineers of Doris did not share this feeling: they 
were too weak to think of resistance, an i not ardent 
enough to conceive the resolution of abandoning their 
towns. In Boeotia Thebes was predominant : in Thebes 
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itself the government was in tlie hands of a few fami- 
lies. They hated and feared Athens not only as an 
old rival of Thebes^ but as the enemy of their own 
political power. On the other hand Thespiie and 
Platsa were united with Attica by their hatred and 
dread of Thebes. Thus in the states north of die 
Isthmns selfish aims and angry passions in many cases 
overcame all concern for the public safety^ and the com- 
mon weal : and even where the better cause prevailed, 
it seldom owed its ummph to pure and generous 
motives. 

Within the peninsula likewise rauses were at work 
to prevent it from exertinp^ its whole strength. The 
greater ]>art of the Peloponnesian states indeed were 
either allies of Sparta, or subject to her influence. But 
two were led to keep aloof chiefly by the jealousy and 
^aversion they felt toward her. Her old rival Argos was 
at this time only banning to recover from a blow 
with which Sparta had almost crashed her some years 
before. The epoch of this event is not precisely 
marked : Pausanias ' says that it took place immediately 
after the accession of Cleomenes, but all cirenmstances 
agree in assigning it to a much later period in his reign. 
Cleomenes had been encouiaL^ed by an answer from 
Delphi to make an attempt U|)()n Argos. Deterred by 
the presages of the border saerifiee, from invading the 
Argive territory on the side of Arcadia, he transported 
his army across the gulf to Nauplia, with the assistance 
of some Sicyonian aiTd ^ginetan vessels, which he 
drew or forced into his service. In the plain below 
Tiryns he was met by the whole force of Argos^ and 
daring some days the two armies watched each other's 
movements, and the Argives, for greater security, regn* 
lated their meals by the example of the Spartans. This 
it is said suggested a stratagem to Cleomenes, by which 
he took them off their guard, and made a great slaughter 
of them. The main body of those who escaped from 
the catnage, took refuge in a neighbouring inclosure 

1 IIL a 10. See Mr. OiDton, F.H. 0,^425, 
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sacred to the hero Argiis. Cleomenes, fearful of 
violating thv hallowed precincts^ first att4.'mpted to draw 
them into his power by an artifice, but when this was 
discovered be ordered Ids belots to heap wood round the 
grove of the sanctuary, and set it on fire. The flames 
spread through the whole consecrated ground, and all 
within perished. Cleoiuenes appears to have made 
use of his victory as might have been expected ; and 
to liave led bis ftnny against Argos^ thus bereft of its 
defenders. But the remnant of the citizens, tbe young, 
tbe old, and especially the women, animated, it is said 
by the strains of the poetess TelesiUa, made so brave a 
stand, that he was unable to storm the town, and, 
moved perhaps by superstitious fears, marched back to 
Sparta. The Argives afterward honoured the genius 
and the courage of Telesilla by a statue which repre- 
sented her holding a helniet in her hand, while her 
books lay at her feet; and an oracle recorded by Hero- 
dotus, though he does not mention the event, ascribes 
the deliverance of the city to female prowess. ^ But 
Argos had lost six thousand men, the flower and core 
of its population : most of the hands that l^ad wielded 
the power of the state, as well as guarded it, were gone: 
and its subjects, who had hitherto been excluded from 
all share in the goyermnent, now met with no oppo« 
sition when they claimed the rights of citizens. This 
forced admission of the inhabitants of the surrounding 
district, as it is described by Aristotle, assumes a more 
romantic form in the narrative of Herodotus, who relates 
thai the slaves of tlie Argives rose at ihc d^ath of their 
masters, and seized the reins of government, which they 
kept in their hands till the next generation had grown 
up and claimed the inheritance of their fathers : when 
the intruders were forced to quit the city, and withdrew 
to Tiryns. We see in this account clear traces of a 

' Mueller Dor. 1. 8. G. note 1. rejects the utory of Telesilla, and seems to 
think that it arose out of the statue, which he conceives to have been 
meant for an Aphrodite armlog bencaf. But thli cxplanatloii If omitted ia 
the £DgUsh tcaoiUtioii. 
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revolution^ by whicb the posterity of the old dtisens^ 
when they became strong enough, deprived the new 
freemen of their privileges. While the Persian in- 
vasion was iinpeuding Argos had ^tnt to the Delphic 
oracle for advice as to the part she ought to take^ after 
the recent stroke by which Clcoiuenes had deprived her 
of six thousand of her citizens. The answer was such 
as bhe desired, and probably had dictated : it enjoined 
her to shield herself from the danger and remain quiet. 
While the remembrance of the injury she had suffered 
was still fresh^ it was difficult for her to distinguish the 
cause of Sparta from that of Greece ; and if, as Hero- 
dotus heard it commonly reported^ Xerxes sent emis^ 
saries to Argos, they were sure to find the Aigives wdl 
disposed to receive the genealogical fiction^ which was 
probably invented for this occasion^ that their hero Per<- 
seus was the founder of the Persian race. At all events 
the Persians woukl not treat thtin khs like brothers 
than the Spartans. And therefore when the confedeiate 
Greeks called on ihvin for aid, they eluded the appli- 
cation by a demand which they knew would not be 
granted. They might fairly claim the supreme di- 
rection of the war, for Sparta ought to acknowledge the 
pre-eminent dignity of Argos: but they would be con- 
tent with an equal share in the com in and : yet, that 
Sparta might not take advantage of their weakness to 
renew her unjust aggression, they required that she 
should conclude a truce with them for thirty years/' 
The last point the Spartans would have conceded, hut 
they would not condescend to a claim of a humbled 
rival, which they would not have admitted even if her 
power had been unfliminished ; and, to meet the dissi- 
mulation of Argos as decency required, they offered to 
give the Argive king an equal voice witli each of their 
own. This proposal was rejected, nogotiation was 
broken oH', and Argos remained a passive spectator of 
the war. She could not however force the other towns 
of Argolis to follow her example, and even Mycenae 
shamed her by the zeal she displayed. A motive of a 
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similar kind, hnt which does not afford so good ground 
for excuse, seems to have kept Achjra likewise inac- 
tive. After 80 many ages the Achseans had not yet 
forgotten or fo^-given the invasion by which they had 
been expelled irom their original seats, now occupied 
by the Spartans^ and had not learnt to look upon the 
Dorians as their brethren^ even when threatened by a 
barbarian enemy. The conduct of ihe Adueans on 
this occasion is the only great stun that sullies the fair 
history of that noble peo[)le. Every lover of freedom 
must wish to have read their name among the conquerors 
of Salaiiiis and Plata^a. 

The discovery of so much hilvt warmness and so many 
unwonliy feelings at such a stason, was disheartening 
to those who were ready to stake every thing for liberty. 
The two leading states, however, the principal parties 
in the war, themselves prepared for the last e^tremity^ 
calmly availed themselves of all the means at their 
command. £ach had many excellent citizens ; and in 
Sparta the wild Cleomenes had been succeeded by his 
brother Leonidas. Athens possessed several great men^ 
equal to the great occasion : but one was now the soul 
of her counsels. The chance which deprived her of 
Miltiades had perhaps been fortunate: since it made 
room for a man still better suited to the emergency ; 
for Themistocles. His father Neocles was a man of 
high birth after the Athenian standard, as connected 
with the priestly house of the Lycornedac, but his mo- 
ther was not a citizen, and, according to most accounts, 
not even a Greek, His patrimony seems to have been 
ample for a man of less aspiring temper. The anec- 
dotes related of his youthful wilfulness and wayward- 
ness, of his earnest application to the pursuit of use ful 
knowledge^ of his n^lect of the elegant arts which 
already formed part of an Athenian education, of bis 
profusion and his avarice, of tiie sleepless nights in 
which he meditated on the trophies of Miltiades, all 
point, with more or less of particular truth, the same 
way : to a houi early bent on great objects, and formed 
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to pursue them with steady resolution^ incapable of 
being diverted by trifles, embarrassed by scraples^ or 
deterred by difficulttes* The end he aimed at was not 
merely the good of his country ; hat still less any petty 
mark of selfish cupidity. The purpose of his life was 
to make Athens great and powerful, that he himself 
might move and command in a large sphere. The 
genius with which nature had endowed him, warranted 
this noble ambition, aiul it was marvellously suited to 
the critical circuinsiances in wbich be was placed by 
fortune. The pecubar faculty of bis miud^ wbich 
Tbucydides contemplated witb admiration, was tlie 
quickness with which it seized every object tbat came 
in its way, perceived the course of action required by 
new situations^ and sudden junctures, and penetrated 
into remote consequences. Such 'were the abilities 
which at this period were most needed for the service 
of Athens. 

At the time when Themistodes was beguming to 
rise into credit with his ifellow dtizm, another man of 
very difi^nt diaracter already possessed their respect 

and confidence. This was Aristides son of Lysimachus. 
He was sprung from an ancient and noble family, one 
branch of which was tlistiiiguished for its great wealtb : 
Callias the richest man in Atbens, and the hereditary 
torch -bearer in tbe Klcusmian mvsteries^ was bis 
cousin : his own fortune either was from tbe first, or 
became, through neglect or the disasters of the times^ 
so small, that it rs said to have been made a ground of 
accusation against Callias, that he suffered his kinsman 
to he reduced to indigence. It is at least certain that 
Aristides left his family dependent on the public bounty 
at his death, though the offices he had filled were those 
which of all others afforded the amplest opportunities 
of enriching himself with perfect safety. The degree 
in wbich this fact marks bis character can only be dxdy 
estimated, when it is considered tbat such iiuigrity was 
one of the rarest virtues, both in this and in all sub- 
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sequent periods^ at Athens. Though not* in itself ad- 
mirahle or heroic^ it was yet the index of a quahty 
which unfortanately has never been common in any age 
or country. Aristides appears throughout the whole 
course of his history as one of the few men who have 
not merely abstained from wrongs but have loved rights 
truths and equity^ and hated and resisted all things 
opposed to them, with the steadiness of instinct. He 
too, Uke Tlnmistoi Its, had the* welfare of Athens at 
heart, but siiii])]y and singly, not as an instrument, but 
as an end. On this he kept his eye, without looking 
to any mark beyond it, or stooping to any private ad- 
vantage that lay on his road. It is not surprising that 
a man of such a mould should have come into frequent 
conflict with a statesman like Themi^tocles, though 
their immediate object was the same^ snd though there 
was no great discordance between thdr general views of 
the public interest. Aristides knew no cause^ but that 
of justice^ and the common weal: no party^ but its 
fHends. Themistocles had formed or entered into a 
union with men who were pledged to mutual protection 
and assistance; and he did not always shrink ironi 
sacrificing the service of tlie people to his friLiuU and 
atlherents ; he connived at their offences, seconded 
them in their undertakings, and used their aid to fur- 
ther his views. In ail such cases a neutral and in- 
dependent man^ who kept aloof from all factions^ and 
exposed and resisted corrupt practices^ wherever he 
perceived them^ might easily become a troublesome ad« 
versary. Characters like that of Aristides^ even when 
there is nothing rugged and forbidding in their ex. 
terior, are seldom loved ; and so probably there were 
many at Athens, who were not only displeased that one 
man should he distinguished by the epithet of the Just^ ; 

' Wachsniuth 1. p. r)6. tliiiiks that it would be inoro proper to call 
Aristides the Di^intert'sted. But wc cannot help thinkitig that this ne. 
gative epithet falls short of his real merit, as it does of what his con- 
temporaries meant to express by the epitlic-t AIxm^. There are only 
two things related of him which may seem to rendt r his claim to the title 
doubtful : one, that he resi t« il measures proposed by Themistocles, 
tbough they tended to promote the puUic good^thai they mi^t not increase 
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but were offended by the vigilance and severity with 
which he detected abuses, and guarded the public wel- 
fare. ^V'ithout havinc^ incurred arcusatioti or reproach, 
without bein|» suspected ot" any ambitious designs, he 
was seat by the ostracism into honourable banishment^ 
as the wiae Hermotimus by the £phesians; because he 
had no equal in the highest virtue. There is a pleasing 
story that he assisted an illiterate countryman in writing 
his own name on one of the sherds that condemned 
him (b.o. 48d)« 

His removal leflt Themistodes in almost undivided 
possession of the popular favour. His thoughts had 
long been turned toward the struggle that was now 
approaching. He had seen that Athens could not re- 
main stationary : that she must either cease to exist as 
an independent state, or else must take up a new posi- 
tion, and rise to a new rank in (ireece : and tliis it was 
evident she could only do by cultivating the capacity 
she had received from nature, of becoming a great 
maritime power. Early in the interval between the 
first and the second Persian invasion^ he had dexterously 
prevailed on the people to take one step toward this 
end, by making a sacrifice of individual emolument iar 
the sake of a great general good* The silver mines of 
Laurion were at this time one of the most productive 
sources of the public revenue : they were farmed in 
small parcels to hereilit iry tenants, who, beside a sum 
paid ibr the right of working them, rendered a fixed 
portion of the produce to the state. This rent the 
pitiple had hitherto enjoyed like the profits of a private 
partnership^ by sharing it equally among them : it was 



the influence of their author : the other that he sometimes sacrificed 
justice to the advantage of the state (Plut. Arist. 3. 25.1. But the first of 
these pdinta is perhaps no more than an uncertain inferetn c troni the 
•ayiog attributed to him about bis contests with Themistocles, which, how. 
ever coiMctentioitt the ])art be took in them, might ttill be infuriout to tbe 
public interest. That his justice wa^ li-uitt i I v his patriotism, a » The. 
0|>brastus asserted, is probable eoough, thuu^ti there is no clear example 
recorded : but tbif would rather be an error in princi^e, than a fldlure in 
practice. 
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one year unusually large, and would have yielded to 
each citizen of the poorer class a sum which would 
have been felt as an important addition to his ordinary 
income. 1 Themistocles persuaded them to forego this 
advantage^ and to apply the fund to the enlargement of 
their navy. Yet it was not by holding out the danger 
of a new Fenian invasion that he gained their consent^ 
but by iq[»pealing to their hatred and jealooay of .^gina, 
which was atill at war wifStk them and waa mistresa of 
the aea* To be able to cope with thia formidable rivals 
they built a hundred new galleys^ and thus increased 
iheir naval force to two hundred ships-, and it was 
probably at the same time that they were persuaded to 
pass a decree, which directed twenty triremes to be built 
every year.<^ The conqueror of Marathon is said to 
have opposed this augmentation of the marine.** But 
it is not probable that the jealousy to which his oppo- 
sition is attributed^ and which we shall find very active 
in the sequel, was awakened so soon. 

While Xerxes was wintering at Sardis^ the Greek 
states which adhered to the cause of liberty sent envoys 
to hold a congress at the Isthmus.^ Their first con- 
sultations were directed to cementing ihe union of 
Gieeoe, and to strengthening it with all the snceonrs 
they could obtain from without. They began by me- 
diating between Athens and iEgina, and induced them 
to bury or at least to suspend their old enmity. They 



' Ten drachmas : according to Boeckh's calculation (Staat. i. C.20.) an 
Athenian at tilit time might have lived on 100 drachmas a year. 

2 In this way perhaps the statement of Herodotus vii. 144. may be re- 
conciled with those of Plutarch. Them. 4. Polyainus 1. 30. 5. and Nep08 
Tb.2. who seems to have confounded the .^inetans with the Corcyrffians. 

> Diodorusxi. 43. aatigiu Uui decree to a laterpeiiod. But see Bocckh 
StaatiL li e. 19. 
. ^ Plut. Them. 4. 

& Mueller. Proles, s. e. w. M. p.407. foL.hai shown that the assembly 
deMribed Herod, yd 145. was held on the fithratis, where tt reeeived the 
envoys of tlie Thessalians (viL ITS.)* and to which the army returned as to 
its head quarters (c. 113.) : and that it met in the autumn before the in. 
▼asion ; since the Thessallans nust then have heard that It was Impending, 
and they sent to the Isthmus as soon as they received the news (c. 172.). 
It appears indeed from vii. 145. that the congress was asst^mbled, and had 
mediated l>etween Athens and .£gina, ana l>een eiwaged in other pro. 
ceedings of a hke nature, before it received intdUgMCe of .the king's 
arrival at Sardi^, which must have reached it early. 
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sent envoys, as we liave seen, to Arpos : and, with no 
better success;, to Crete. The Cretans raked up a legeiid 
out ot* their niyt!iical antiquity, about the disastrous 
expedition of Minos to Sicily, and that of his subjects 
who sailed in search of hira^ and under cover of a con- 
venient oracle, with a decent profeBsion of regret, re- 
fused their aid. ^ The Corcyrsans, whose naval force 
• was among the most powerful in Greece^ received the 
amhassadors of the congress with assurances of their 
good willj and promised to prove it by sending a fleet to 
take part in the conflict. They accordingly manned 
sixty ships : but, as the event seemed to show, without 
any oilier iutenduu than that of providing themselves 
with a plea which they might use with the successful 
party, whatever might be the issue of the Avar. Their 
s()uadron was detained, they afterwards alledged. by 
contrary winds, which prevented it from doubling 
Malea, and from arriving before the hour of need was 
past : they did not attempt to carry it over the Isthmus. 
Perhaps hostility to Corinth enforced the suggestions 
of their nanow prudence. 

Oth^ envoys^ among whom was one from Sparta 
and one from Alliens> were also charged with a mission 
to Sicily, where Gelo was now master of Syracuse. 
Gelo belonged to that class of bold, crafty, and fortunate 
usurpers, of which we have already seen so many ex- 
amples : but his elevation to the tyranny at Syracuse 
was distinguished by some peculiar His 
family, which sprang from the isle of Telos, liad been 
settled in Gela ever since that city was founded by the 
Rhodians, and one of liis ancestors had acquired the 
dignity of hereditary hierophant in a mystic worsliip^ 
by the address with which he had applied the influence 
of religion to compose the strife of parties at Gela. 
Gelo had early attached himself to the fortunes of Hip- 
pocrates^ who on the death of his brother Oleander, 
had succeeded him as tyrant of Gela, and afterwards 
added several Greek towns in the east of the island, as 

^ Vet Ctcsiati c. 26. speaks ui Cretan bowmen at Saiamui. 
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well as many of tlie barbarian tribes, to his dominions. 
He had gained a victory over the Syracus;uis_, wiiicii 
reduced them to such distress, that they were forced to 
solicit the good offices of the Corinthians and the Cor* 
cyrsans^ who were only able to make their peace on 
condition of their ceding the town of Camarina, which 
had been always subject to them^ to' Hippocrates. In 
these wars Gelo bad serred his master with so much 
zeal and ability that he had been promoted to the com- 
mand of all his cavalry: and when Hippocrates had 
fallen in an expedition against tbe iSicels of Hybla^ aiiti 
the people of Gela attempted to extricate themselves 
from the yoke of their tyrant's sons_, Gelo suppressed 
tbe revolt ; but instead of restoring the sovereignty to 
the heirs of his benefactor, he kept it in bis own hands 
(b.c. 491). A few years after be had thus made 
himself master of Gela^ chance threw a stiil more 
important conquest in his way. The commonalty of 
Syracuse had united with the serfs to overthrow the 
dominion of their lords^ the descendants of tlie original 
colonists, who occupied the best part of the land and 
engrossed all political power^ but were weakened by a 
feud which arose out of the vices and passions of two 
members of their own body .2 The oHgarchs were ex- 
pelled, and took refuge in C'asmena'. It seems pro- 
bable that both parties addressed themselves to Gelo, 
and accepted him as arbitrator of their differences. At 
least we find that the commonalty opened the gates to 
him, though he came to bring back their adversaries. 
H now acted over again the same part which he had 
played so successfully at Gela, and made himself ab- 
solute lord of Syracuse and of both the parties (b. 0. 
485). Henceforth^ committing Gela to the care of his 
brother Hiero^ he bent aU his thoughts on increasing 
the strength of his new capital. He razed Camarina to 
the ground^ and transplanted its entire population^ and 
one half of that of Gda, to Syracuse. On the other 

» The K'j).Xu^tat or KiXA.<«tJ{i« (eee Welcke? or Tbeognis, pL xllt.) 
, 3 Aristot PoL V. a L Plut. Kelp. prsc. SSL 
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hand by a very refined stroke of policy, he introduced a 
counterpoise to the democratical ascendancy which these 
measures tended to create. He seems hitherto to have 
been considered as a friend of the commonahy, and the 
oligarchs of Megara made war upon him, apparently 
fiom no other motive. He laid siege to Megara and 
forted them to sumender at discretion. But when they 
expected the most rigorous fate^ as the sole authors of a 
war to which the M^srian commoiialty was known to 
be aversey be disappointed botb^ by adndtting the no. 
Ues to die priTU^es of Syracusan dtizens^ while be 
consigned their nnolfending subjects to slavery, and 
transportation. He afterwards treated the two con- 
tending parties of the Sicilian Eubuja in like manner. 
The implacable animosity of the two classes which he 
thus brought together, and between which he probably 
observed a strict neutrality, was no doubt the firmest 
^oundwork of his dominion. But he seems to have 
wielded the power which he had usurped by means of 
this long tissue of fraud and violence^ with equity and 
mildness. No Grecian state had the means of raising a 
force equal to that which be bad at bis command. Tbe 
fame of bis greatness and power bad spread far and . 
wide : the value of bis all^ce seems to lutve been well 
understood^ and it is probable that no slight cause would 
have induced the Greeks to forego it. When the en- 
voys laid their request before him, he at first expos- 
tulated with them on the neglect with which their 
countrynien had treated proposals which he himself had 
formerly made to them for an alliance. He had in 
vain called upon them for assistance against the Car- 
thaginians and the Tuscan pirates, who infested their 
commerce as well as that of the Sidlians^ and the 
Egestseans, on wbom they bad to avenge tbe death of 
Dorieus. Yet be would not now turn away from tbeir 
distress^ but was ready to succour ibem with an arm. 
ament'of two hundred triremes^ twenty thousand heavy 
armed foot, two thousand beavy^ and as many Hght 
borse, as many bowmen, and as many slingers, and to 
furnish provisions throughout the war for the whole 
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Grecian anny. The only condition he tacked to his -i ; 
offer, was that he should be allowed tlie command of v-f 
the allied forces." On hearing this proposal the ^ 
Spartan Syagrus is said to have taken tire, and to 
liave expressed his indignation at the presiunption of 
a Sicilian Greek, who a8(nx«d to a pre-eminence which 
exduaiYeiy belonged to Sparta : the shade of Aga- 
memnon would groan at such diagraoe." Hia Athenian 
ooUeagoe likewise dedared ihat his dty would leaign 
the command of the nayal force to no other power 
but the Spartans. Gdo then cahnly observed^ that 
they seemed likely to be better supplied with generals 
than with troops ; and bad them tell tkc Greeks, lhat 
tliey had lost the iipri^ig out of their year: such he 
deemed his own succour to their cause. 

If the spirit of this conference has been faithfully 
preserved by Herodotus, the offers of Gelo were gene- 
rous, and they were rejected on grounds which seem to 
savour of blind confidence and overweening arrogance* 
The envoys indeed speak hastily : yet not rashly. Had 
their resolution been the result of the matnrest deUber- 
ation, it would not have been wiser^ more becoming or 
more truly politic. The only feature in the convers- 
ation which might raise a doubt^ is the part attributed 
to the Athenian : that he should have taken such a 
tone, when the naval power of Athens had been so 
lately raised to a bare equality with iKgina^ though not 
incredible, is a little surprising. But that Athens and 
Sparta should have permitted a Sicilian tyrant to assume 
the supreme command of their fleet and army, that 
they should have confessed themselves dependent on 
him for their existence^ even without looking to the 
remoter consequences of such a protectorship^ would 
have been no less perilous than degrading. Had 
they been capible of yielding to such a demand^ had 
they not felt the pride which spumed at it^ they could 
icsroely hare placed themselves in the condition that 
i^alksd for Ihe njected succour, or have shown how well 
^ey could do without it. 
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The Sicilian Greeks wished it to be believed that^ 
ereli after his tenns had been refused^ Gelo would still 
have come to the assistance of the Greeks in the mo- 
ment of danger^ if he had not been detained by the 
Carthaginian invaaion^ which he repuked about the 
same time that Xerxes was driven out of Greece. But 
this favourable supposition is scarcely ctanstent with 
the conduct which he really adopted. Herodotus re- 
lates that he entrusted Catlmus, a native of Cos, who 
hatl freely resigned the tyranny in his own city, and had 
retired to Sicily, with a shipload of treasurtv, a iipLtch 
of fair words, and an offer of earth and water, to be 
laid at the feet of Xerxes, if he proved victorious. 
Cadmus sailed to Delphi, and there watched the issue of 
the struggle, and when it ended in favour of the 
Greeks, returned with his trust to Gelo* 

In Ihe meanwhile Theroistodea was busied in allay* 
ing animosity and silendng disputes ainong the Gre- 
cian cities. He was seconded in this noUe tadc by a 
man of whom we should wish to have known more 
than we do, an Arcadian of Tegea named Cheileos. At 
the same time he used every expedient for cherishing 
the ardour, and bracing the energy, of his fellow-citizens : 
for it must have been during this period that he pro- 
cured a decree to be passed condemning Arthmius of 
Zelca and all his postei ity to outlawry. Arthmius had 
been employed, probably with the envoys whom Xerxes 
sent from Sardis, to scatter Persian gold and promises 
in Peloponnesus. In the time of Demosthenes a brazen 
pillar recorded the offence, and the sentence of this 
emissary, who was shut out from the protection of the 
laws and might be killed with impunity by any Athe- 
nian who lighted on him. Another proceeding of The- 
mistodes, which can perhaps only be justified by the 
extraordinary drcnmstanoes of the case, was evidentiy 
dictated by the same motive. He caused an interpreter 
who accompanied the Persian envoys to be put to dcatli 
for daring to use the Greek tongue to utter the com- 
mands of the barbarian king. In the same spirit the 
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assembled deputies bound themflekes in the name of 
the Greeks by an oath, to consecrate to the god at 
Delphi a tenth of the substance of every Grecian peo. 
I»le which without being compelled by neoessityj had 
surrendered itself to the Persians. 

The next care of the congress at the Isthmus «fter 
their endeavours to unite the nation in the common 
cause was to decide on their place of defence. Their 
first step was determined by the call of the Thessalians, 
who, as we have seen^ notwithstanding the treachery of 
the Aleuads, were willing, if siqiported by the allied 
forces, to resist the invader on their border. They in- 
vited the deputies to send a strong body of troops to 
guard the pass of Tempe. It seems not to have oc- 
curred to any one,* that this position wovdd be useless^ 
and that an expedition to Thessaly would answer no 
purpose^ unless it was made with the intention of giving 
the enemy battle in the Thessalian plain^ a field much 
more favourable to Ae invading army^ than to the weaker 
fooe. A body of 10,000 men was sent, while Xerxes 
was preparing for his passage at Abydus^ under the 
command of Euanetus, a Spartan, and of Themistocks, 
to take possession of Tempe. W liile they were en- 
camped there, they received a message from Alexander, 
now king of Macedon, exhorting them to withdraw, 
and not to w^ait till they were trampled under foot by 
the invading host. At the same time they discovered 
that Thessaly lay open to the passes over the €am- 
bunian range, and that the enemy would be able to 
hem them in on every side. They therefore took the 
advice of the Macedonian, and marched back to the 
Isthmus. 

The next defensible position appeared to be the pass 
of Thermopyle : and here it was resolved to make a 
stand, and at the same time to guard the northern en- 
trance of 1]ie Eubaan channel. Accordingly when 
news came that the Persians were in Pieria, on the 
borders of Thessaly, more than two thirds of the whole 
naval force set sail for the north coast of Euboea, and a 
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tmall body of Feloponuebians began its march for Ther- 

Tlie nortbern side of Euboea afforded a commodious 
and advanta(^eous station: it was a long beach called, 
from a temple at its eastern extremity, Artemisium, ca- 
pable of leoemng the galleys, if it diouid be neoessarj 
to draw them upon tbe shore, and commanding a view 
of the open sea and the coast of Magnesia, and con- 
sequently an opportunity of watching the enemy's 
movements as he advanced towards the south : while on 
tile other hand its short distance from Thermopyle 
enaUed the fleet to keep up a quick and easy com- 
munication with the land force. Here therefore 271 
triremes were stationed under the Spartan admiral 
Eurybiades. A Spartan had been appointed to the 
command, though the Lacedfemonians sent only ten 
ships, by the desire of the allies, who refused to obey 
an Athenian. Yet Athens manned 127 ships, and also 
SuppUed the Chalcidians with twenty others. It may 
have been principally the jealousy of ^gina that led to 
the determination not to submit to Athenian command. 
The force she sent on this occasion^ eighteen triremes, 
bore no proportion to her power, and to the end of the 
STSr she husbanded her navy under the plea of protect- 
ing her own shores. Corinth contributed forty ssil^ 
Megara twenty, and the rest were chiefly drawn from 
the Dorian cities of Peloponnesus, which, though not 
hostile to Athens, could not acknowledge an Ionian 
leader without a considerable sacritice of national pre- 
judices. 

While the Persian army was waiting in Pieria, till a 
road had been opened for it througli the thick forest 
that clothed the sides of the Cambunian hills, or soon 
after it had crossed over into Thessaly, a squadron of 
ten fast-saiUng ships was detached from the fleet of 
Therme, to obtain intelligence about the movements of 
the Greeks. Off the island of Sciathus ^y fell in with 
three Greek ships, which were there statiened on the 
kok-out, one an Athenian^ the others of Trceaen and 
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-^gina. They took to flight at the sight of the Per- 
sians, who pursued and captured the Trcezenian, and, 
after a brave struggle, the iEginetan. The victors se- 
lected the comdiest man they found among their Troe- 
2enian prisonerSj and sacrificed him at the prow of his 
ship for an omen of victory : this fearful superstition 
however did not prevent them from paying a generous 
respect to the valour of Pytheas the iSgiBetan, who, after 
his ship was taken, fought till he was almost cut to pieces. 
The Athenians ran their vessel aground in the mouth of 
the Peneus and made ihdr way home through Thes- 
saly. This first appearance of the enemy was speedily 
announced hy fire signals from Sciathus to the Greeks 
at Artemisium. The alarm it excited was so great^ that 
the adiairal resolvetl on quitting this station, and re- 
tiring to Chalcis, where a lew ships niiorbt defend the 
Euripus : before he sailed away^ he set watches on the 
heights of Eubcea, to secure the earliest intelligence of 
the hostile armament The Persian squadron, after 
setting up a stone pillar to mark a dangerous rock in 
the channel between Sciathus and Magnesia, retumeil 
to Therme, with the report that the coast was dear. 
On this information the whde fleet got under way, 
eleven days after Xerxes began his march from Therme, 
and the same evening came to anchor on the southern 
coast of Magnesia. From the mouth of the Peneus to 
the gulf of PagasjE the whole coast is rugged, and desti- 
tute of harhours, and even of good roadsteads, but more 
especially at the foot of Ossa and of Pelion. Night over- 
took the Per»iians l)efore they could reach the Paara^^Tan 
gulf; but under the brow of Pelion they found a beach, 
stretching from the town of Canasthsea to the cape of 
Sepias : and here they resolved to wait for the morning. 
As the low shore was of small extent in proportion to 
their' numbers, only a small part of the Bhipe could be 
dmwn up on the beach : the rest rode at anchor, thdr 
stems turned toward* the sea, line within line. The 
night (it was the middle of summer) was fair and calm : 
hat when the dawn was beginning to break, a ripple and 
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a swell of the sea g.ive notice of an approaching change. 
As ihe wind rose from the nurth-east those who paid 
heed U> the signs of the weather, and could find a ])lace 
of shelter, secured themselves from tlu ( onung storm : 
but on the rept it Imrst with iinsistible fury. The 
ships were torn from their anciiorage, driven ap;ainst 
eadi other, and dashed upon the cliffs. The tempest 
raged with unabated violence for three days and nights. 
The commanders began to fear lest the Thessalians 
should be encouraged by the general confusion to fall 
upoQ, them^ and complete the ruin ; and they hastily 
formed a high fence out of the wrecks round the fleet 
that was drawn up on the beach. In the meanwhile 
the Magians were not idle: they kept repeating their 
incantations^ and offering sacrifices to the wind^ and to 
Thetis and the Nereids, when they heard from the 
lonians that the fatal coast was sacred to these powers. 
At length the storm subsided i but for many miles the 
shores were strewed with wrecks and with corpses. 
The ships of war destroyed were reckoned, on the 
lowest calculation^ at 400: the lives, the transports^ 
the stores^ the treasure lost^ were past counting. When 
the sea grew calm, the remains of the fleet doubled the 
southern headland of Magnesia and put into the gulf of 
Pagase, where they moored in the harbour of Aphete 
dose at its mouth. 

The joy with which the Greeks observed the rising 
and the continued raging of the tempest, was propor- 
tioned to the fears which the first approach of the 
barbarian armament had excited in them. It was after- 
ward believed that the event had been signified by 
oracIeSj which bad the Delphians sacritice to the wind, 
and the Athenians to Boreas, their kindred god, who 
had carried off Urithyia, the daughter of Erechtheus^ 
from the banks of the llissus. They now gratefully 
acknowledged his friendly succour, and not only sacri- 
ficed with earnest invocations to him and to their native 
heroincj while the storm lasted^ but afterward raised a 
temple to him on the llissus. The day after the gale 
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got up, while it was at its height, the scouts who had 
been left to look out for the enemy came to Chalds with 
aach a description of its effbcts, diat every one believed 
the whole armada to be almost utterly ruined, and after 
a thanksgiving and a libation to Poseidon, the fleet re- 
turned to its former station at Artemisium, to complete 
the. victory which the gods had begun. It arriveil in 
time to capture fifteen Persian i^hips, which had been 
detained at Sepias after the departure of the main body, 
and as they followed in s( ;rrc)i of it, seeinp^ the Greeks 
off Artemisium, took them tor their Iriends, and only dis- 
covered their error when they had gone too far to retreat. 

The loss the Persians had suffered^ though it amounted 
to a number exceeding that of the whole Grecian fleet, 
was scarcely felt in their huge armament. Whoi from 
their station at Aphets they perceived the slender force 
of their adversary^ their only concern was to prevent 
him from escaping: they could not imagine that he 
would venture on a contest They therefore without 
delay detached a squadron of 200 sail, with orders to 
make for the nortli, that their object might not be 
suspected^ but wlit-n they had prot out to sea beyond 
Sciatlms, to bear away to tlie south, round the southern 
extremity of Eiibfpa, and then sail up tiie channel, and 
cut off the retreat of the Greeks. The Greeks on their 
party who had persuaded themselves that they should 
scarcely find an enemy to combat, were at first thrown 
into consternation by the sight of the power opposed to 
them, and it is said that Themistodes had great diffi. 
colty in restraining them from again turning dieir hacks, 
and seeking shelter in the Euripus. Herodotus even 
rehites^ that having received the enormous sum of thirty 
talents from the Euboeans (tlie particular cities are not 
mentioned), as the price' of his endeavours to detain 
the fleet at Aiteiuisium, he employed a part of the sura 
in bribing the admiral Kurybiades and the Corinthian 
commander Adeimantus, and thus induced them to 
chariLMj tlitir resolution. "VVe would willin<r1y agree with 
Plutarch in rejecting this story^ as one of the number. 
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less, scandaloiia and groundless anecdotes which Hero- 
dotot mint have found in circulation, such as commonly 
spring up in abundance^ after a period big with gieat 
eventSy in ndnds ttaX love to trace them to secret and 
little cauaes. But whaterer fonndation it may have bad, 
the Greeks not only staid, hat soon recoyered £rom tiieir 
first astonishment^ and did not shrink from looking the 
enemy in the face. They had received early inform- 
ation of his plans from a man named Scyllias^ who 
deserted to them from Ajihetac, and was so famous as a 
diver, that he was commonly Ix lieved to have traversed 
the whole intervening space, about ten miles, under 
water. The news reached them in the inorniiig : and 
it was determined to wait till midnight, and then sail to 
meet the squadron which had been sent round Euboea. 
In the meanwhile the Persians did not move from 
their station at Aphstiw : for they feared lest they should 
scare their puny enemy to flight: they deemed their 
own ships superior^ not only in numbers^ but as ssUenu 
The Greeks were surprised at their inaction^ and having 
waited till noon expecting an attack, they then resolved 
to venture out, and try their strength. The Persians 
were astonished at their fool-hardiness, and hastened to 
meet and inclose them. They formed a circle round 
them ; the Greeks first drew their line into a smaller 
circle, with their prows facing the surrounding enemy, 
and then at the signal darted forward^ like rays, to 
pierce and break the wall of ships that encompassed 
them. The Persians were thrown into disorder by the 
attack, and lost thirty ships, but the combat was still 
undecided^ when the approach of night put an end to 
it. £ach party returned to his stati<m^ with altered 
feelings^ the Persians perplexed and disheartened^ tbe 
Greeks with new hopes. They had gained, not indeed 
a dear victory, but a pledge of one ; confidence in their 
own strength, and insight into the enemy's weakness. 
It was with good reason Pindar afterward celebrated 
Artemisium as the place " where tlie sous of Athens 
laid the shining groundwork of freedom." 
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In the following night another yiolent mmmer 
•torm^ acoompaniod with torrents of rain, thunder^ and 
lightning, terrified more than it hurt ihe Persians at 

Aphetse^ where the road was choked with the wrecks 
and the hodies that were driven in from the scene of 
the action. But the same storm overtook tlie hquadroii 
that was sailing round Euboea, with perhajis prreater 
fury, and off a part of the coast, infamous in ancient 
times, under the name of Coela (the Hollows). This 
terrible place probably lay on the eastern side of the 
island, which, throughout die whole line of its iroiu 
hound coast, contains only one inlet where a ship can 
find shelter in distress. On these rocks the Persian 
squadron perished. The joyftil tidings reached the 
Greeks at Artemisium, at the same time that Ihey re- 
eeived a reinforcement from Athens of fifty-three diips^ 
which, if Coela lay as has been commonly supposed, 
passed by the scene of the wreck, and must have brought 
the news. Thus strengthened and cheered they ag^ain 
sailed out, ready for another trial. The Persians yet 
trembling under the t-errors of tlie past night, kept still : 
but a squadron of Cilicians, eitlier freshly arrived, or 
detached for some unknown purpose, from the main 
body^ fell in with them and was destroyed. 

The next day the Persian commanders, indignant at 
the resistance they had encountered fiom so contempt- 
ible a force, and fearing their master's anger, sailed up 
to Artemisium to begin the attack* As they came near 
they bent thdr line into a crescent : the Greeks as be* 
fore assailed, pierced and broke it : the unwieldy ar. 
mament was Uirown into confusion and shattered by 
its own weight. Yet tlie seveial ships maintained an 
obstinate conflict and gained partial triuniphs. The 
Egyptian division distinguished itseli above the rest, 
and captured five Greek ships with ail their men. 
On the side of the Greeks none equalled the Athe- 
nians, and among them the foremost was Clinias the 
son of Aldbiades, who commanded a ship which he had 
equipped and manned at his own charge. On the whole 
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nearly as toucIi damage was done and snflfered on the 

one side as on the other. When the combatants were 
parted bv night or weariness, though the Greeks re- 
mained MiasLers of the ^viLck and the dead_, arul i night 
therefore claim the victory, they had bought it dearly : 
the Athenians found one half of their ships disabled. 
It became evident that they could not survive such 
another victory, and that it was necessary to retreat. 
Their resolution was confirmed the next day by the 
arrival of an Athenian who had been stationed at Ther* 
mopyltt with a light galley^ and now came with the 
newsy that the Spartan king Leonidas was slain^ and all 
his men killed or taken^ and that the Persians were 
masters of the pass^ which was the key to Phocis^ 
Boeotia, and Attica. 

At the time when the congress at the Isthmus re* 
solved on defending the pass of Therm oj) via?, the Olym- 
pic festival wa^ Dear at hand, and also one httle less 
respected among many of the Dorian states, especially 
at Sparta, that of the Carncau Apollo, which lasted 
nine days. The danger of Greece did not seem so 
pressing, aa to require that these sacred games, so in- 
timately connected with so many purposes of pleasure, 
business, and religion, should be suspended, and it waa 
thought sufficient to send forward a small force, to bar 
the progress of the enemy, until they should leave the 
Grecian world at leisure for action. That the northern 
Greeks might be assured that notwithstanding this delay 
Sparta did not mean to abandon them, the littie band 
which was to precede the whole force of the confederates 
was placed under the command of her king Leonidas. It 
was composed of only 300 Spartans, attended by a body 
of helots whose numbers are not recorded, 500 from 
Tegea, and as many from Mantinea, 120 from the Arca- 
dian Orchomenus, and 1000 from the rest of Arcadia. 
Corinth armedi 400, Phlius 200, and Mycenae 80. Mes« 
sengers were sent to summon Phodsand the iiocrians, 
whose territory lay nearest to the post which was to be 
maintained, to raise their whole force. They were re^ 
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minded that the invader was not a srod, but a mortal, 
liable^ as all human greatness, to a fall ; and they were 
bidden to take courage^ for the sea was guarded by Athena 
and iBgiiM^ and the other maritiine states, and the troops 
now seat were only the forerunners of the Peloponne- 
sian army which would speedily follow/' Hearing this 
the Phocians marched to Thermopyls with 1000 men^ 
and the Locrians of Opus with all they could muster* 
On hiis arrival in Bceotia Leonldas was joined by 700 
Thespians, who were zealous in the cause : but the dis- 
position of 7^hebes was strongly suspected : her leading 
men were kiiuwn to be friendly to the Persians ; and 
Leonid as probably l)eiieved that he should be counter- 
aciiiig their intrii;;ues, if he engaged tlie Thebans to 
take a part in tlie contest. He therefore callt <l upon 
them for assistance, and thev sent 400 men with him ? 
but in the opinion of Herodotus this was a forced com* 
pliance^ which^ if they had dared^ they would willingly 
have refused. With this army lieonidas marched to 
defend Thermopylie against two millions of men. 

It was a preyailing belief in later ages^ one perhaps 
that became current immediately after his deatii, that' 
when he set om on his expedition he distinctly foresaw 
its fatal issue. And Herodotus gives some colour to 
the opinion, by recording that he selected his Spartan 
followers among those wlio had sons to leave behind 
them. But Plutarch imagined that before his departure 
from Sparta he and his little band solemnised tlitir own 
ohsequies by funeral games in the presence of their 
parents : and that it was on this occasion he spoke of 
them as a small number to fight^ but enough to die* 
One fact destroys this fiction. Before his arrival at 
Thermopylffi he did not know of the path over the 
mountain by which he might be attacked in the rear : 
the only danger he had before his eyes was one which 
could not have shaken the courage of any brave warrior, 
that of making a stand for a few days against incessant 
attacks, but from small bodies, in a narrow space, where 
he would, be lavuuied by the ground. The whole pass 
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shut in Ix^tween the (^astern promontory of (Eta called 
Callidromus, which towers above it in rugged precipices, 
•nd the shore of the Malian gulf is four or fiv^ miles 
in length : it is narrowest at either end : where the 
momitain is said once to have left room only for a single 
carriage. Bat between these points the pass first widens, 
and then is again contracted^ though not into quite so 
narrow a space, by the clift of Callidronras. At the 
foot of these rocks a hot sulphureous spring gushes up 
in a copious stream and other slenderer veins trickle 
across the road. This is the pass properly called Ther- 
mopylae. On the side of the sea it was once guarded 
no less securely than hy the cliffs : for it runs along the 
edge of a deep morass, which the mud, brought down 
by the rivers from the vale of the Spercheius, is now 
continually carrying forward into the gulf, while the 
part next the road gradually hardens into firm ground, 
and widens the pass. In very early times the Phodans 
were in possession of Thermopyle, and to protect them- 
sdves from the inroads of the Thessalians^ had built a 
waU across the northern entrance, and had^disdiarged 
ihe water of the springs to hoUow out a natural trendi 
in the road. They were in safety behind this bulwark 
till the Thessalians discovered a path, which beginning 
in a chasm through which a torrent called the Asopus 
descends on the north side of the mountain, winds up 
by a laborious ascent to the summit of Calhdromus, and 
then by a shorter and steeper track comes down near 
the southern end of the pass, where the village of Alpeni 
once stood. After this discovery the fortification be- 
came comparatively useless, and was suffered to go to 
ruin. It seems wonderful, and would be scarcely cre- 
dible if it was not positively asserted by Herodotui^ 
that when the congress at the Isthmus determined to 
defend Thermopylie, there was not a man among them 
who knew of the existence of this drcnitons track* 
They ordered the old wall to be repaired : bat when 
Leomdas arrived, he was informed of the danger that 
threatened him from the Anopica, so the mountain path 
was namedj ii it should come to the knowledge of the 
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barbarians : and on the arrival of tbe enemy he posted 
the Phocians by their own desire on the summit of the 
tidge to guard agidnst a surprise. 

The first sight of the Persian host oovering the Tra. 
chinian plains is said to haye strack some of the foU 
lowers q£ Leonidas with no less terror than their brethien 
at Artemisium felt at t^e first approach of the hostile 
armada: the Peloponn^ans would have retreated^ and 
have reserved thdr strength for the defence of their 
own Isthmus. But the Phocians and Locrians, who 
were most interested in checking the progress of the 
invader, were indignant at this proposal, and Leonidas 
prevailed on the other allies to stay, and soothed them 
by despatcning messengers to the confederate cities to 
call for speedy reinforcement. Xerxes had heard that 
a handful of men under the command of a Spartan 
king were stationed at this part of his road : but he 
imagined^ it is said, that his presence would have scared 
them away. He was surprised by the report of a horee- 
man whom he had sent forward to observe their mo- 
tions, and who on riding up perceived the Spartans 
before the wsH, some quiedy seated, comlHng theur 
flowing hair^ others at exercise. He could not befieve 
Demaratus,, who assured hiin that the Spartans at least 
were come to dispute the pass with him^ and that it 
was their custom to trim their hair on the eve of a 
combat. Four days passed before he could be convinced 
that his army must do more than show itself to clear 
a way for him. On the fifth day he ordered a body of 
Median and Cissian troops to fall upon the rash and 
insolent enemy, and to lead them captive into his pre- 
sence. He was seated on a lofty throne from which 
he could survey the narrow entrance of the pass, which 
in obedience to his commands his warriors endeavoured 
to force. But they fou^t on ground where their num- 
bers were of no avail, but to increase their confusion, 
when their attack was repulsed : their short spears could 
not reach their foe^ the foremost fell^ the hinder ad- 
vanced over their bodies to the charge : their repeated 
onsets broke on the Greeks idly, as waves upon a 
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rock. At length as the day wore on, the Medians and 
Cissians, spent with their etfbrts, anti c^reatly thinned 
in their ranks, were recalled from the contest, which 
the king now thought worthy of the superior prowess 
of his own guards, the ten thoueand Immortals. They 
were led up as to a certain and easy victory ; the Greeks 
stood their ground as before ; or^ if ever they gave way 
and tnixied their ^backs^ it was, only to face suddenly 
about, and deal tenfold destruction on their pursuers* 
Thrice during theie fruitless assaults the Idng was seen 
to start up from his throne in a transport of fear or 
rage. The combat lasted the whole day : the slaughter 
of the barbarians was great; on the side of the Greeks 
a few Spartan lives were lost : as to the rest nothing is 
said. The next day the attack was renewed with no 
better success : the bands of tbe several cities that made 
up the Grecian army, except the Phocians, who were 
employed as we have seen, relieved ea<^ oth^r at the 
post of honour : all stood equally firm, and repelled the 
ehai^ not less vigorously than before. The confidence 
of Xerxes was changed into despondence and perplexity. 

The secret of the Anopca could not long remain 
concealed after it had become valuable. Many tongues 
perhaps would have revealed it : two Greetks^ a Carystian, 
and Corydallus of Anticyra, shared the reproach of 
this foul treachery : but by the general opinion, con- 
firmed by the solemn sentence of the Amphictyonic 
council, which set a price upon his head, Kphialtes, 
a Malian, was branded with tlie infamy of having 
guided the barbarians round the fatal path. Xerxes, 
oveijoyed at the discovery, ordered Hydames, the com« 
mander of the Ten Thousand, with his troops to follow 
the traitor. They set out at nightfall: as day was 
b^;inning to breidc they gained the brow of Calli- 
dromus^ where the Phocians were posted: the night 
was stilly and the universsl silence was first broken by 
the trampling of the invaders, on ihe leaves with which 
the fsce of the woody mountsin was thickly strewed.' 
The Phocians started from their couches, and ran to 

. 1 So Herodotuf vU. S1& • Yet the time wm the middle of fummer. 
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their anns. The Persians who had not expected to 
find an enemy on their way^ were equally surprised at 

the sight of an armed band^ and feared lest they might 
be Spartans ; hut when Epliialtes h;ui iiiionned them of 
the truth, they prcjiartd to iorce a passage, heir 
arrows showered upon llie Phocians, who, believing 
themselves the sole object of attack^ retreated to the 
highest peak of the ridge, to sell their lives as dearly as 
they could. The Persians^ without turning aside to 
pursue them, kept on their way, and descended toward 
Alpenus. 

Meanwhile deserters had brought intelligence of the 
enemy's motions to the Grectan camp during the nighty 
and their report was confirmed at daybreak, by the 
sentinels who had been stationed on the heights^ and 
now came down with the news, that the barbarians 
were crossing the ridge. Little time was left for de- 
liberation: opinions were divided as to the course that 
prudence prescribed, or honour ju rmitted. Leoiadas 
did not restrain, perhaps encouraged, those of his allies 
who wished to save themselves from the impending 
fate ; but for himself and his Spartans he declared his 
resolution of maintaining the post which Sparta had 
asaigned to them, to the last All withdrew, except the 
Thespians and the Thebans. The Thespians remained 
from choice, bent on sharing his glory and his death. 
We should willingly believe the same of the Thebans^ 
if the event did not seem to prove, that their stay was 
the efl^of compulsion. Herodotus says, that Leonidas, 
though he dismissed the rest because their spirit shrank 
from the danger, detained the Thebans as hostages, be- 
cause he knew them to be disaiiected to the cause of 
liberty : yet, as he was himself certain of perishing, 
it is equally difficult to understand why, and how, 
he put this violence on them ; and Plutarch, who ob- 
serves the inconsistency of the reason assigned by 
Herodotus, would have triumphantly vindicated the 
credit of the Thebans, if. he could have denied that 
they alone survived the day. Unless we suppose that 
their first dhoioe was on the side of honour, their lasl^ 
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yfhm death stared them in the face^ on the side of pru- 
dencey we must gire up thdr oonducty and that of 
Leonidas as an inscrutable mystery. Megistiasy ail 
Acamanian soothsayer^ who traced bis descent to the 
ancient seer Melainpas^ is said to have read the ap- 
proaching fate of bis companions in the entrails of the 
victims^ before any tidings had arrived of the danger. 
When the presage was confirmed^ Leonidas pressed him 
to retire : a proof, Herodotus thinks, that the Spartan 
king did not wish to keep any who desired to go. Me- 
gistias, imitating the examiile of the heroic prophet 
Theoclus, who, after predicting the fall of Eira to Aris- 
tomenes, refused to survive the ruin of his country, 
would not quit the side ot Leonidas : but he sent away 
his son^ an only one, who had accompanied him^ that 
the line of Melampus might not end with him. Leo« 
nidas would also, it is said, have saved two of liis kins-^ 
men, by sending them with letters and messages to 
Sparta : but the one said^ be had come to bear arms, 
not to carry letters^ and the other, that his deeds would 
tell all tliat Sparta wished to know* 

Befine Hydames began his march^ Ephialtes had 
reckoned the time he would take to reach the southern 
foot of the mountain, and Xerxes had accordingly fixed 
the liour when he would attack the Greeks in front. It 
was early in the forenoon when the Ten Thousand had 
nearly finished tlieir round, and the preconcei ted onset 
began. Leonidas now less careful to husband the lives 
of his men than to make havock among the barharians, 
no longer confined himself as before within the pass, 
but leaving a guard at the wall sallied forth, and charged 
the advancing enemy. His little band, reckless of every 
thing but honour and veogeance, made deep and bloody 
breaches in the ranks of die Persians^ who, according to 
an oriental custom, were driven on to the conflict by the 
lash of their commanders. Many perished in the sea, 
many were trampled under foot by the throng that 
pressed on them from behind : yet the Spartans too were 
thinned, and Leonidas himself died early. The fight 
was hottest over his body^ which was rescued after a 
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hard struggle^ and the Greeks four times turned the 
enemy. At length when most of their spears were 
brokmi^ and their swords blunted with slaughter, word 
eame that the band of Hydames was* about to enter the 
pass. Then they retreated to the wall, and passed on 
to a knoll on the other side, where they took up their 
last stand. The Thehans however did not return with 
them, biit threw down their arms, and begged for quarter. 
This it is said the greater part obtained : Herodotus 
heard a story, about which i'lutai ch is with good reason 
incredulous_, that they were afterward all branded like 
runaway slaves ; but it is not denied that they placed 
themselves at the mercy of the liarbarians. The Persians 
rushed forward unresisted, broke down the wall, and 
surrounded the hillock, where the little remnant of the 
Greeks, armed only with a few swords, stood a butt 
for the arrows, the jarelins, and the stones of the enemy, 
which at length overwhelmed them. Where they fell, 
they were afterwards buried : their tomb, as Simonides 
sang, was an altar ; a sanctuary, in which Chreeoe re- 
>ered the memory of her second founders.^ 

The inscription of the monument raised over the 
slain, who died from first to last in defence of the 
pass, recorded that 4-000 men iroiii Peloponnesus had 
fouglit a Therniopylflc with 300 myriads. We ought 
not to expec accuracy in these numbers : the list in 
Herodotus, if the Locrian force is only supposed equal 
to the Phocian, exceeds 6000 men : the Phocians, it 
must be remembered, were not engaged. But it is not 
easy to reconcile either account with the historian's 
statement, that the Grecian dead amounted to 4000, 
unless we suppose that the helots, though not numbered, 
formed a lioge part of the army of Leonidas. The 
histre of his achievement is not diminished by their 
presence. He himself and his Spartans no doubt con- 
sidered their persevering stand in the post entrusted to - 
them, not as an act of high and heroic devotion, but of 
simple and indispensable duty. Their spirit spoke in the 
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lines inscribed upon their monument, which bad the 
passenger tell their coontrymen, that they had &Ilen in 
obedience to their laws. How their action was viewed 
at Sparta^ may be collected from a story which cannot 

be separated from the recollection of this memorable 
day. When the ban d of Leonidas was nearly inclosed, 
two wSpartans, Eutn tus and Aristodemus, were staying at 
Alpcni, who had Ixvii furi-ed to quit their post by a dis- 
order which nearly duprivtMl them of sight. A\'hen 
they heard tlie tidings, tlie one called for his arms, and 
made his helot guide him to the place of combat, where 
he was left, and fell. But the other's heart failed him, 
and he sayed his life. When he returned to Sparta, he 
was shunned liice a pestilence : no man would share the 
fire of his hearth with him^ or speak to him : he was 
branded with the name of the recreant Aristodemus. A 
separate inscription recorded the generous loyalty of 
Megistias. The Persians are said to have lost 20,000 
men : among them were several of royal blood. To 
console himself for this loss, and to reap the utmost ad- 
vantage from his victory, Xerxes sent over to the fleet, 
which, having heard ot iIil' departure of the Greeks, 
was now stationed on the north coast ot Euboea, and by 
public notice invited all who were curious^ to see the 
chastisement he had inflicted on the men who had 
dared to defy his power. That he had previously 
buried the greater part of his own dead, seems natural 
enough, and such an artifice, so slightly differing from 
the universal practice of both ancient and modern belli- 
gerents, scarcely deseryed the name of a stratagem. He 
is said also to have mutilated the body of Leonidas, and 
as this was one of the foremost he found on a field 
which had cost him so (U ar, we are not at liberty to re- 
ject the tradition, because such ferocity was not consis- 
tent with the respect usually paid by the Persians to 
a jrallant enemy.^ At Thermopylte Xerxes le'^rnt a 
lesson which he had refused to receive from the warn. 

* To cut off the head and right arm of elain rcbeU was a Per»ian usage. 
Compare Plut Artaz. 13., and Stnbo, xvi. 1^733. 
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ings of Demaratus ; and he inquiredj with altered 
spirit^ whether he had to expect many such ohstacles in 
the conquest of Greece. The Spartan told him that there 
were eight thousand of his countrymen^ who would all 
be ready to do wbat'Lebnidas had done^ and that at the 
Isthmus he would meet with a resistance more powerful 
and obstinate than at Thermopyls. But if^ instead of 
attacking Peloponnesus on this side, where he would 
.find its whole force collected to witbstaiid him, he sent 
a detachment of his fleet to seize the island of Cythera, 
and to infest the coast of Laconia, the confederacy 
would ]}v (li tracted, and its memhers, deprived of their 
head, and perhaps disunited, would successively yield to 
his arms. The plan, whether Demaratus or Hero- 
dotus was the author^ found no supporters in the Persian 
council. 

He • had now the key of Northern Greece in bis 
hands, and it only remained to determine toward which 
side be should first turn bis anns. The Tbessalians^ 
who ever since bis arrival in their ooimtry, bad been 
.zealous in bis service^ now resolved to make use of 
their influence, and to direct the course of the storm to 
their own UilvaiitaLre. These Thessaliansj who are men- 
tioned on this occasion hy Herodotus without any more 
precise description, were probably the same nobles who, 
aprainst the wishes of their nation, had invited and 
forwarded the invasion. They had now an opportunity 
of gratifying either their cupidity or their revenge : 
and they sent to the Phocians to demand a bribe of 
fifty talents, as the price at which they would consent 
to avert the destruction which was impending over 
Pbocis. The Pbodans however either did not trust 
their faith, or would not buy their safety of a bated 
rivaL The Tbessalians then persuaded Xerxes to cross 
that part of the (Etean chain, which sej>arates the vale 
of the Sperchius from the little valley of Doris. The 
Dorians were spared, as friends. Those of the Phocians 
who had the means of escaping took rcfuc:e on the high 
plains that lie under the topmost peaks of Parnassus, or . 
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at Amphim. But on all that remained in their homesy 
on the fields^ the cidesj the temples of the deyoted land^ 
the fury of the invader, directed and stimulated hy the 

malice of the Thessalians^ poured iindistinguishing 

rum. Tire and sword, the cruelty and the lust of irri- 
tated spoilers^ ravaged the vale of the Cephisus down 
to the borders of Bceotia. The rich sanctuary of Apollo 
at Aba? was sacked and burnt, aiul fourteen towns 
shared its fate. At Panopcus Xerxes divided his 
forces ; or rather detached a small body round the foot 
of ParnasBoa to Delphi, with orders to strip the temple 
of its treasures, and lay them at his feet. He had 
learnt their value from the best authority at Sardis. 
The great army turned off toward the lower vale of 
the Cephisus^ to pursue its march through Bceotia to 
Athens. 

The Delphians had been warned of their danger, 

and had taken precautions for their own safety ; they 
had shipped their families across the sea to Achaia, and 
they themselves retired either to Amphissa, or to the 
summits of Parnassus, where they housed in the Cory- 
cian cave. But they had first consulted the oracle 
about securinp; the sacred treasures, and asked whether 
they should bury or remove them. The god bad them 
not to touch his treasures : he was able to guard his 
own.** Relying on this assurance sixty Delphians re- 
mained in the sacred inclosure^ with the prophet, to 
await the invaders. The Persians advanced, still bum* 
ii^ and wasting all they found on their way, along the 
road, called the Sacred, from the periodical processions 
by which it was halloweil, which follows the course of 
the Pleistus through the glen that separates Parnassus 
from Mount Cirphis, and then turns otf noiihward 
toward the steep of Delphi. 

What consultations had been really held by the 
natural guardians of the oracle, w^hat preparations may 
have inspired them with confidence in the midst of 
their seeming helplessness, what arts or engines they 
possessed or devised to meet this extraordinary danger : 
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what misgivings and forebodings tnigliL spring up in 
the breasts of the barbarians, when, at tlie opening of 
the defile, tbey saw the city rising like a tbeatre before 
them, crowned with the hoii^^e of the god, the common 
sanctuary of the western world, and at its back the 
precipices of Parnassus, crag above cragj which had 
witnessed the destruction of so many contemners of the 
majesty of Apollo : how the stillness of the deserted 
streets^ as they approached the mark of their sacrilegioas 
enterprize^ may have shaken their hearts, and put their 
mindis on the stretch of dreadful expectations; what 
forros^ conjured up at the critical moment^ may have 
met their eye, what sounds, like the voice of angry 
deities, may have pierced their ear, what instruments 
of death, wielded by invisible hands, may have struck 
the boldest, and have justified the more timid in yield- 
ing to their fears ; and whether any timely uproar of 
tile elements lent new force to the panic : — these are 
questions which history cannot answer. It must be 
left to the reader's imagination to determine how the 
tradition which became current after the event may he 
best reconciled with truth or probability* While the 
Persians were advancing the prophet Aoeratus, it is 
said, saw the sacred arms which were kept within the 
sanctuary, and which no haman hand might touch, 
lying without : he announced the prodigy to the Del- 
phian s, who had remained with him. The barbarians 
had reached a temple dedicated to Athene of the Vesti- 
bule, when in the midst of thunder and lightning two 
huge rocks, broken off from the crags that overhung 
the road, fell among them and crushed many. At the 
same time a war-cry was heard from within the temple 
of Athene. They were struck with terror, and the 
Delphians, seeing them turn their backs, rushed down 
upon them and pursued them with unresisted slaughter: 
they fled without stopping till they had passed the 
borders of Boeotia. The survivors related that» among 
other dreadful sights, they had seen two gigantic warriors 
foremost in the pursuit, dealing death among the hind- 
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most. These the Delpliians knew to be two of their 
native heroes, Phylacus and Autonous, and they conse- 
crated to each of them a portion of ground near the 
place where they first appeared. The fallen rocks were 
seen by Herodotus within the preeincts of the temple of 
Athene. Thus Delphi was ddiveied^ and the power of 
Apollo gloriously proved. 

'When the Grecian fleet finally quitted its station at 
Artemisium^ the Athenians expected that on reaching 
the Euripus they should hear of a Peloponnesian army 
encaiiipcd in Bneotia for the protection of Attica. Find- 
ing however that no friendly force had arrived to guard 
their frontier^ and learning that the Peloponnesians had 
no intention of venturing beyond the Istlinius^ but meant 
to fortify it with a wall, and to reserve all their efforts 
for the defence of the peninsula* they begged their allies 
to sail on with them to Salamis^ that they might pro- 
vide for the ssfety of their wives and children^ and 
decide on the course to be adopted with regard to the 
approaching invasion. While die storm was yet hang* 
ing over Greece^ Athens had sent to Delphi for advice. 
Her messengers^ on being admitted into the sanctuary^ 
heard the prophetess in no obscure strains announce the 
ruin that was impending over their city. '* Fly," she 
said^ " to the uttermost ends of tlie earth : for, from 
the crown to the sole, no part of Athens can escape the 
fire and sword of the barbarian. It will perish, and 
not alone : elsewhere too the temples of the gods are 
already bathed in sweat and blood, signs of foreseen 
destruction. Begone, and expect your doom." While 
the messengers, overwhelmed with grief and dismay^ 
were revolving this dreadful answer in their minds^ 
they were cheered by one of the leading men of Delphi^ 
named Timon^ who encouraged them once more to ap^ 
proach the god with the ensigns of suppliants, if per* > 
chance they might move his compassion to a milder 
decree. They returned and spread their olive branches 
before the shrine, declaring that they would not quit 
the sanctuary till tliey liad obtained a more favourable 
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answer. It was given^ bat in darker and more am- 
biguouB words : Pallas had earnestly struggled^ but 

could not propitiate her sire to spare her beloved city. 
It aiitl the whole land were irrevocably doomed to ruin. 
Yet had Jove granted to the prayer ot his daughter, 
that, when all heside svas lost, a wooden wail should 
still shelter her citizens. Let them not wait to be 
trani|)k'(l down by the horse and foot of the invader, hut 
turn their backs; they might again look him in the 
face. In seed time or in harvest thou^ divine Salarois^ 
sbalt make women childless." 

The verses in which these mysterious llifeats and 
promises were delivered^ were carefully recorded^ and 
carried to Athens. Their import gave occasion to va. ' 
lions conjectures. The wooden wall, which was to 
afford the only refuge in the hour of danger, seemed 
best explained by the fleet, which, since it had been in- 
creased according to the advice of Theniistocles, might 
well be deemed the surest bulwark of Athens. The 
young men, who liad begun to look to the sea as their 
pro|)Lr field of action antl enterprize, eniljiacid this in- 
terpretation; but the eider citizens thought it incredible, 
that the goddess should abandon her ancient citadel, 
and resign her charge to the rival deity^ with whom she - 
had anciently contended for the possession of Attica. 
To them it seemed dear that the oracle must have 
spoken of the hedge of thorns^ which once fenced in the 
rock of Pallas, and that dus, if repaired and strengthened 
with the same materials, would be made an impregnable 
barrier against all assaults. Even those who held the 
ships to be the wooden wall were divided in opinion as 
to the use which was to be made of them. Some 
thought that they were to be the instruments of deliver- 
ance only by transporting the people to some remote land, 
such as the first answer iiad bidden them to seek : and 
that the oracle, while it appeared to predict the disaster 
which Salamis was to witness, had in truth only warned 
them against making its shores the scene of a fatal con- 
flict with an irresistible enemy. The existence of 
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Athens huncr on tlir issue of these dehberations. The 
people in their uncertainty looked to Themistocles for 
advice. 

It cannot be reasonably doubted that he had himself 
prepared the criaia which he now stept forward to 
decide. The atory of the embaaay to Delphi is so 
tranapaient, that it ia acarcdy poaaible to mistake the 
Teal springs of the transaction* Themiatocles could not 
have found greater difficulty in ^ning the co-operation 
of Timon, in a pious frauds than Cleomenes in procur- 
ing that of Cobon for his base and malignant ends. His 
keen eye had probably caught a prophetic glimpse of the 
events that were to hallow the shores of Salamis ; and 
he now reminded his hearers, that a Grecian oracle 
would not have called the island the a'trine, if it was to 
he aftiicted with the triumph of the barbarians, and was 
not rather to be tlie scene of tlieir destruction. He 
therefore exhorted them^ if all other safeguards should 
fail them^ to commit their safety and their liopes of 
victory to their newly strengthened nayy. This counsel 
bad prevailed* 

The time had now come when this resoLution was to 
be carried into effisct The Persian army was in full 
march for Athens: after the desolation of Phods it 
had passed peaceably through Boeotia, where all the 
cities, except Thespiaj and i'latica^ had testified their 
submissive spirit, by receiving Macedonian garrisons. 
Thespiffi and Plataea were reduced to ashes. Athens 
might expect soon to shan- their fate. Yet it was 
not without a hard struggle that the people consent- 
ed to the decree which Themistocles moved^ directing 
that the city should be abandoned to the charge of its 
tutelary goddess^ and that the men, after placing their 
wives and children and the aged and infirm in aecurityy 
should betake tbemselvea to their ships. According to 
Aristotle^ the council of llie Areopagus found it ne« 
cessary^ in order to man the fleets to advance eight 
drachmas^ a sum equiyalent to the ordinary pay for 
twenty-four days, to every man who served. The 
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Platseans^ who had fought on board the Athenian ships 
at Artemisium, had landed in Boeotia on their passage 
through the Euripus to provide for the s:itVty of their 
families, and were prevented from rejoininj^ the fleet. 
There was a story that, when all were ready to embark, 
the head of the Gorgon which ornamented the breast- 
plate of Pallas disappeared from her statue^ and that 
Themistocles in searching for it had discovered a sacred 
treasure^ whidi enabled the Areopagus to exercise its 
prudent liberality. It must be supposed that nofthing 
vas left for the Persians which coidd be concealed or 
carried away. Some sign was still wanting to convince 
the wavering that the moment had indeed arrived, when 
the city could no longer hope to be defended by any 
arm human or divine. And now the priestess of Athene 
announced, that the sacred snake, which was regarded 
as the invisible guardian of the rock, and was pro- 
pitiated by a honey cake laid out for it every month in 
the temple, had quitted its abode in the sanctuary : the 
monthly offering lay untasted. This portent removed 
all doubts^ except in the minds of a few of the poorest 
dtiaens^ who, partly because ihey wanted the means of 
shifting their habitation, and partly because they still 
clung to the hope of some wonderful deliverance^ which 
the orade seemed to countenance^ resolved to remain in 
the citadel with the keepers of the temple. The rest 
transported their families and their movable property, 
some to Salamis, some to JEgina, some to Troezen, 
wliere the exiles were received with all the kindness 
that it became the birth-place of Theseus to show to his 
people in their distress. A decree was passtd, ordering 
that they should be maintained, and the children in- 
structed, at the public expense : and even the vineyards 
and orchards of the Troezenians were thrown open to 
their unrestrained enjoyment. The fleet assembled at 
Salamis was reinforced by a squadron^ composed partly 
of additional ships furnished by the same states which 
had contributed thdr succours at Artemisiumj and 
partly of a small number sent from other quarters. 
Among these were four from Naxoa^ whidi bad been 
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intended by the Naxians for the f^rvioe of the bar- 
barians ; but Democritus^ who coroinanded one of them^ 

and was a man of great influence in his island, per- 
suaded liis countrymen to neglect the orders they 
had received at home, and to join tlie (tk c ^s. The 
most remote cities of the Greek continent^ thai took a 
part in the national cause, were the ( orinthian coloDies 
of Leucas and Arnbracia. To the west of the Adriatic 
Croton alone showed itself touched by the danger of 
Greece. It sent one ship : though perhaps this merit be- 
longed to the commander Phayllus^ who had obtained 
three yictories at the Pythian games, and probably 
equipped his ship at his own expense. The whole 
armament thus strengthened, with the addition of two 
deserters, amounted to 380 ships.^ 

Eurybiades still held the chief command. He had 
called a council of war, to deliberate on the position in 
which it woul l be most advisable to await the enemy's 
ajipioach. Almost all voices concurred in the o}tii]ion, 
that they ought to leave Sal am is, and take up a station 
nearer the Isthmus. Peloponnesus alone remained 
to be defended. If they lost tlie battle, they would be 
blocked up in Salamis, unable to escape, or to protect 
their cities: if they fought near the Isthmus^ should 
the worst happen, they might join the army on shore, 
and renew the contest in defence of their homes." The 
interest of the Athenians indeed was evidently opposed 
to this course : they could not reckon on such an al« 
ternative ; for they had ventured thehr all upon the sea, 
and defeat would to them be irreparable ruin. But 
though their naval iurce was nearly equal to that of all 
their allies, they had only one vote in the debate. It 
was stiil undecided, when news came that the Persians 
had overrun Attica, and tliat tlie citadel was either 
already in their hands, or must speedily fall. And be- 
fore long the flames rising from the Rock published 
far and wide that the oracle was completely fulfilled, 
and that every foot of Attic ground was in the power 
of the barbarians. Xerxes had pursued his march 

> Sec Appendix IV. 
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without resistance, sprrndiji^ desolation as he advanced 
over die plains of Atiica, till he arrived at the foot of 
the Cecropian hill. He found it guarded by the little 
remnant who had been kept there almost as much by 
helplessness aTid (1( spair as by their forlorn and treach- 
erous hope. They had raised a wooden wall round the 
brow of the rock^ filUng up^ with a palisade of doors 
and planks^ the breaches that had been made by ihe lapse 
of ages in the old Pelaagian fortification. Still their 
courage was not cast down, even when they saw the 
mighty host that surrounded them, and cut off all pos- 
sibility of relief. They would not listen tu the pro- 
posals of the Pisistratifls, who urged them to save their 
lives ])y a timely surrender. The assailants who at- 
tempted to mount by the <ientler declivities of the rock 
"Were crushed by heavy stones rolled down upon them 
from above. The hill of the Areopagus is separated 
from the western end of the Rock by a narrow hollow. 
From this height the besi^rs discharged their arrows 
tipped with lighted tow against the opposite paling* 
The wooden mil was often in flames : no friendly deity 
held an egis before it. Still the spirit of the little 
garrison did not sink^ though toil and watching and 
wounds and hunger bad brought them to the verge of 
death. Xerxes and all his host were baffled and per- 
plexed. 

At lengtli, after all attempts had failed on the side 
which seemed most open to attack, the fortress was 
surprised, as so often iiappens, on that which had been 
deemed impregnable. Toward the north the Cecropian 
bill terminates in the precipices anciently called the 
Long Rocks : where the daughters of Cecrops were said 
to have thrown themselves down in the madness which 
followed the indulgence of their profane curiosity. The 
Persian army contained numbers of mountaineers^ who 
could climb wherever it was possible for man to set his 
foot. M'^hile the besieged were busied in repelling the 
attacks of the enemy at the Western wall, a few of the 
barbdiiaiis scaled the northern rocks^ made their way 
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into the citadel^ and immediately proceeded to open the 

gates. Some of the garrison, seeing that all was lost, 
threw themselves over the precipice : others took refuge 
in the sanctiiarv of the Goddess. But tlie Persians pur- 
sued them to tlieir last retreat and put every one to the 
sword. Then they plundered the temples, and gave 
the whole citadel to the flames. Xerxes immediately 
despatched a messenger to Susa to carry the tidings of 
this success^ one of the principal ohjects of his expe- 
dition, to Artabanus, whom he had sent back from 
Abydiis, to be regent during hia absence. The next 
day, after his exultation or his anger had subsided and 
some scruples perhaps began to disquiet his mind, he 
called together the Athenian exiles who were in his 
train and bad them go up to the Rock, and sacrifice 
lifter their rites. They brought hack the report of a 
happy omen for Athens. The sacred olivf, — the 
earliest gift of Pallas^ by which in her cotutst with 
Poseidon she had proved her claim to the land, and 
which grew in tlie temple of her foster-child Krech- 
theus, by the side of the salt pool that had gushed up 
under the trident of her rivld, — had been consumed 
with the sacred building. Those who came to worship 
in the wasted sanctuary related that a shoot had already 
sprung to the height of a cubit, from the burnt stump. 

When intelligence of these events was brought to the 
Greeks at Salamis, the greater number were struck with 
such consternation, that some of the commanders are 
said to have left the council and to have made prepa- 
rations for imnK cliaU.' retreat : those who remained came 
to the resolution of retiring from Salamis, and giving 
V)att]e near the shore of the Isthmus, It was night 
Ijcfore the council broke up. Themistocles, on his re- 
turn to his ship, related the result of the conference to 
his friend Mneaiphilus, a man of congenial character, a 
little more advanced in years, who was commonly be- 
lieved to have had a great share in forming the mind of 
Themistocles. Mnesiphilus is described as a sample of 
tile elder school of Allienian statesmen^ such as flourished 
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from the time of Solon to that of Pericles : a man of 
▼igorous practical understandings which he applied 
irholly to public business^ taking no interest in the pbi«> 
loBophical specnlationi which were beginning to engage 
the attention of many active minda^ and disdaining or 
ignorant of any rhetorical arts beyond what sufficed for 
expressing plain sense in dear words. VHien he heard 
of the determination which had been adopted, he 
pointed out the fatal const^quences that would inevitably 
result from it : the certainty, tliat, when the Pelopon- 
nesians found themselves on their own shore, it would 
be impossible to keep them togoiher, ami that the public 
cause would be sacrificed to the tiinid ]>rudence of the 
several cities^ or of individuals intent on their particular 
safety. He exhorted Themistocles to make a strenuous 
effort while there was yet time^ to avert this calamity. 
Plutarch is angry with Herodotus for giving the credit 
of this counsd to Mnesiphihis. If indeed it was 
through his su^estion that Themist(»cles first perceived 
the danger^ he instead of Themistodea would have de- 
served the praise of having saved Greece by his foresight. 
But assuredly the two friends did nothinp: more than 
interchange their thoughts and mutually strengthen their 
former conviction. Themistocles hastened to Eury- 
biades^ explained to him the real ground ihere was for 
apprehension, and earnestly iiitreated him to go on shore 
again, and call another council. In this, before the 
subject of deliberation had been formally proposed^ he 
endeavoured to bring the assembly over to his views. 
His principal adversary was the Corinthian admiral, 
Adeimantus, who probably thought he had the strongest 
reason to fear for ^e safety of his own city^ if the fleet 
continued at Salamis. He is said to have rebuked the 
premature importunity of Themistocles, by reminding 
him that, in the public games, those who started before 
the signal was given were corrected with the scourge. 
But those who lag behind^" was the Athenian s answer, 
do not win the crown.** In the debate that ensued, 
Themistocles could not insist on the grounds he bad 
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urged in his interview wilih Eurybiades, williout offend- 
ing those whom he wished to persuade. He dissem«> 
bled his suspicions of their constancy, and confined 

himself to pointing out the advantages of the position 
they then occupied: In the straits of Salamis you ^vill 
be tightino: as at the Isthmus in defence of Pelopon- 
nesus: but tigliting in a situation the most favourable to 
yourselves, and witli a reasonable prospect of victory : 
fighting also with Salamis, and ^gina^ and Megara, 
behind you, and untouched : while if you withdraw to 
the Istiimus, you both abandon them to the barbarians, 
and fling away your best chance of success.*' Adei-. 
mantus still vebemeatly opposed his proposition^ and 
is said even to have thrown out an ungenerous taunt 
against Themistocles and Athens : a man who had 
no country was not entitltd to a vote.*' Themistocles 
sternly repelled the insult, and then turninp^ to Eury- 
biades, declanMl that the Athenians were resolved, if 
their allies persisted in their design, not to fall a useless 
sacrifice, but to take their famihes and fortunes on board, 
and sail away to the rich land of Siris in the south pf 
Italy, where a colony of lonians had already founded a 
flourishing city. This threat determined fSurybiades, 
or if he had been before convinced furnished him with 
a decent plea for changing his plan. His authority or 
influence decided the resolution of the council. 

Six days after the Greeks had left ^Vrtemisium the 
Persian fleet arrived in the Attic bay of Phalerum. In 
passing througii the channel of Eubcea it is said that 
the Persian admiral seeing himself locked in by the 
land, which seemed to close the Euripus, suspected that 
his pilot, a Boeotian named Salganeus, had purposely 
drawn him into a snare, and hastily put him todeath : and 
that the town of Sa^aneus took its name from the 
tomb with which the Persian, when he had discoyered 
his error, endeavoured to repair it.^ But ihe anecdote 
implies an ignorance which can scarcely be reconciled 
vtiih the plan of circumnavigating Eubaa. Xerxes 

1 Strabo ix. p. 403, and i. p. 10. Compare Mela, ii. 7. 
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went on board one of the ships with Mardonios^ and sum- 
moned the chief commanders of the fleet into his pre- 
sence^ to deliberate on the expediency of seeking an 

immediate engagement. Amon^ a number of vassal 
princes who conducted their squadrons in person, -was a 
woman, Artemisia, queen of Taria. She alone^ ac- 
cording to Herodotus, perceived the rashness of hasten- 
ing a contestj by which every thing might be lost^ 
and nothing would be gained^ but what might reason- 
ably be looked for without one, if time were allowed for 
the disunion and dispersion of the Greeks, which would 
inevitably take place when the want of provisions should 
have driven them from Salamis to the Isthmus. Arte- 
misia, if these were her views, thought like Mnesipbilus: 
but there was no Themislocles in the Persian couiail. 
The king resolved on attacking the enemy without 
delay. He attributed the checks his fleet had met with 
at Artcmisium to the remissness of servants actinij: at a 
distance from the eye of their master, in the approach- 
ing conflict his presence would stimulate the brave, and 
overawe the timid* That same day be ordered the 
fleet to sail up toward Salamis, and to form in line of 
battle. But the hour was so late, that there was only 
time to perform the evolution without advancing into 
the straits. It was resolved however that the battle 
should take place on the morrow. 

The sight of the Persian armada, drawn up in order 
and ready tor action, revived all the alarm which The- 
mistocles had just been lahouring to counteract. The 
danger of being defeated and blocked up in Salamis 
again rushed upon the minds of the Peloponnesians, and 
overpowered all other thoughts. It seemed to them 
madness in Euryhiades to remain in a position where 
nothing but an almost miraculous victory could enable 
them to act in concert with the army at the Isthmus. 
For now the whole force of the Peloponnesian confe- 
derates Wc4s assembled there under the command of 
Clcombrotus, brother of Leonidas, They too hoped 
little from the Heet, and believed that it rested with 
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them alone to bar the progiem of the inTader. They 
had come together in haste after the tidings from Ther. 
mopyhc^ and had made such preparations for defence 
as the shortness of the time permitted. The road along 

the seaside over the Scironian rocks had been broken up, 
and they had raised a rude wall across the Isthmus^ of 
materials indiscriminately collected and hastily put to- 
gether : stone and brick, and wood, and sand, with 
vrhich the whole army had laboured night and day till 
the work was completed. The murmurs of the Pelo- 
ponnesians in the fleet grew louder every moment : a 
meeting was called in which the voices of the Athenians, 
the ^ginetans, and the Megarians^ were drowned hj 
the rest^ who exclaimed against the foUy of staying he-* 
fore a country which was already in the enemy's power. 
Themistocles, seeing that arguments and remonstrances 
were thrown awav upon men who were biiaded by tiieir 
fears, turned his thoughts to a different method of 
gaining his point. He resolved to save Athens in 
spite of her aUies^ and her allies in spite of themselves. 
The resolution was formed^ the means contrived, the 
plan carried into effect^ with the rapidity which the 
juncture demanded^ and of which he alone was capable. 
While the commanders were still bandying passionate 
words, he withdrew from the council unohservedy called 
to him a slave named Sicinnus, who had the charge of 
his children, had been brought from tlie East, and spoke 
the Persian languapje. This man he instantly sent with 
a message to the Persian admirah ThinnsiQcles, the 
general of the Athenians/* so the message ran, ^' wishes 
well to the king, and desires to see his cause prevail. 
Therefore he has sent^ without the iuiowledge of the 
GreekSj to say that they are panic^truck^ and bent on 
flight. If you prevent their escape^ you ensure a com. 
plete and easy victory. Already divided among them- 
selves they wiU no sooner see themselves pent in by your 
ships, than they will begin to turn their arms against 
one another." Tidings so probable, and so accordant with 
their wishes^ found easy credence witii the Persian corn- 
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mandeis, and they hastened to follow the friendly 
advice. About midnight they silently moved from 
rhalerum to bkjck up the entrance of each of the narrow 
channels by which Salainis is separated^ on the east from 
Attica^ on the west irom the territory of Megara. One 
line stretched from Cynosura, the eastern promontory 
of the island^ to the Attic port of Mtmychium: another 
from CeoB^ probably the western cape of SalamiSj round 
the month of the otker strait. A body of Persians was 
also posted in a little island named Psyttaleia^ sitaate 
between Cynosnra and the Attic ooast^ to protect their 
friends who might suflPer in the battle, and to do all the 
mischief they could to the enemies who might be driven 
on the shore. 

These movements were so promptly executed that 
the island was completely inclosed^ while tlie debate 
was still continuing in the council of the Greeks. The. 
mistocles had returned, and probably had done all he 
could to prolong the discussion. At length he was called 
out of the room to speak with a stranger at the door. 
It was Aristides* This was the third year tif his exHe^ 
and the sentence which banished him appears to have 
been still in force. Plutarch indeed relates that it had 
been repealed by a formal decree, proposed by Therais- 
tocles himself, when Xerxes was on liis march. But 
this statement is not confirmed by Herodotus, and can 
scarcely be reconciled witli his narrative. If Aristides 
had been legally restored to his country^ he would have 
been present on this occasion at Salamis. We can more 
readily believe Plutarch* when he says that the exile had 
been actively employed in arming the Greeks for the 
national cause* He now came over from JSgina, per- 
haps to offer his serviees to his countrymen in the ap- 
proaching conflict. W ith difficulty lie made his way 
under cover of the night through the Persian fleet. 

Themistocles," he said, let us still be rivals : but let 
our strife be, which can best serve our country. I come 
to say, that you are wasting words in debating whether 
you shall sail away from Salarois. We are endrded^ 
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and can only e&cape by cutting a passage through the 
enemy's fleet." Themisiocles made no sjecrct of his 
ardfioe^ and iaUoduoed Aristides into the council xqoqi 
to report its success. While the astembly wu engaged 
in a fresh dispute on this unwelcome inteUigencej which 
die greater part refused to believe, it was oonflrmed bf 
a Tenian ship, which came over from the enemy, and 
placed the tradi beyond doubt Nothing now remained 
but to brace every nerve for the batde, which the return 
ul day would iueviubiy briiig on. 

When nioi iiing came the Persian fleet was seen cover- 
in*]: the sea l)et^vl'{ u Psyttaleia and the mouth of the 
cliannei, and the army lining the shores of the Gulf of 
£leusis. On one of the heights of mount ^galeos^ the 
last limb of the long range of hills that, branching out 
from Cithseron stretches to the coast fronting the eastern 
side of Salamis, a lofty throne was raised for Xerxes^ 
from which he oould view the fight, quicken the tardy, 
and goad on the backward by the terror of his presence, 
and dispense instant punishments or rewards, as justice 
might demaiid. liy his side were his scribes, to re- 
gister the names of those who caught the king s atten- 
tion by any Bignal exploit. The Greeks bad different 
motives to animate tiiem, and a different presence to 
cheer them. Before they embarked Themistocles ad- 
dressed them in a speech^ the substance of which, as 
Herodotus reports it, was simply to set before them on 
the one side all that was best, on the other all that wag 
worst, in the nature and the condition of man, and to 
exhort them to choose and hold fast the good. He 
might truly say that on the issue of that struggle 
depended all ibut was noble in the Greek cbai cu ter, 
all that was beautiful in Grecian life: that no advan- 
tage which distinguished the (rreek from the bai haiian, 
neither virtue and honour^ nor prosperity and happi- 
ness, could long survive their independence. As they 
were about to take their stations a vessel arriyed from 
iEgina, which had been sent the day before, when the 
resolution of defending Salamis waa adopted, to imploie 
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the assistance of ^acus and his line, the tutelary heroes 
of JEQiim, They were soleiiHily evoked from their 
sanctuary, to come and take ])art in the battle ; similar 
rites had already been perfoniu d to secure the presence 
and the aid of those ^acids, who had once reigned and 
were especially worshipped in Salamis itself. The tra«- 
dition of iEgina waa that tlie ship sent on the sacred 
embassy was the same which began the combat : and it 
waa believed that the heroes were seen during the daj^ 
in the foim of armed warriors, Hfting up theur hands to 
shield the Greeian t^alleys. 

The Greeks awaited the advance of the Persians in 
the straits, which in the narrowest part, are no more 
tlian a quarter of a miie wide. As the Persians ap- • 
proachecl, ihe Greeks backed their iTalleys_, probably till 
they saw the enemy closely pent in the brief space 
which permitted only a small part of his force^ more 
than triple their own numbers, to be brought into action 
together. Then the ship of the JEacids^ or^ as wfta 
more gicnerally believed^ an Athenian^ commanded hf 
Ameinias, darted forward^ and struck one of the Per* 
sians. This was the signal for a general engagement. 
The Persians exerted their utmost efforts, and did not 
yiik! to the Greeks in courage and perseverance ; every 
man fought as if the eyes of the king were upon him. 
But the valour of the Greeks, if not directed by supe- 
rior skilly was cooler and more deliberate: for it had 
not to struggle with any of the impediments which 
threw their antagonists into confusion^ and took away 
their presence of mind. Several canses contributed to 
this effect. The Persian vessels^ those especially in the * 
foremost line, were taller and larger than those of the 
Greeks, and were so much the more exposed to the 
action of a strong breeze which regularly blew up the 
channel at a cei tain time of the day. Themistoclcs is 
said to have foreseen the advantage that might he d<:~ 
rivetl from it, and to iiave delayed the battle to the hour 
when it was expected to get up. The Persian ships 
vrere turned by the wind and the waves^ their evolutiona 
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were thwarted, and their sides exposed to the attacks of 
the enemy's jjiows. Wliile those in front were thus 
embarrassed, the commanders of the hindmost, impa- 
tient to signah'se themselves in the presence of the king, 
pressed forward to the scene of action^ and often fdl 
foul of their friends whom they met retreating. Some 
of the Phcenicians^ whose galleys had heen disabled by 
the shock of some Ionian triremes^ which had been ao- 
ddentaUy driven against ihem^ went on shore^ and 
complained to the king of what they called the treachery 
of the lonians. The loyalty of the lonians was not 
unsuspicious, and Xerxes hstened to the charp:c, till an 
extraorchnary exploit of one of their ^alleys convinced 
him of their fidelity, and excited his indignation against 
their accusers. The Ionian had struck and sunk an 
Attic ship^ when she was herself attacked^ and borne 
down by an iBginetan: her deck however remained 
above water^ so as to allow her crew still to stay on' 
board. From this situation her men cleared the deck 
of the JEginetans with their javelins, and boarded and 
captured the ship which had sunk their own. When 
the king saw this he commanded that the rhtjL'uic;ians_, 
who had calumniatud the bravest and btanchest of his 
servants, should lose their heads. 

Though the complaint of the Phoenicians was pro- 
bably groundless^ it cannot be doubted that the confu- 
sion which soon began to prevail in the Persian fleet 
'was greatly aggravated and rendered more mischievous 
by the variety of forces that composed it* The -^Egyp- 
tians, the Fhoeniciansj the CilidanSj the Cyprians^ the 
lonians^ and the other nations that fought in it were 
united by no bond but their compulsory service of the 
same master ; and as they could feel no interest in the 
cause they were forced to support, so they could be 
little concerned about any damage tiiey might inflict on 
their brother slaves which did not endanger their own 
safety^ and must have been always ready to sacrifice 
every other olgect to this. An adventure, which Hero- 
dotus describes^ was probably not the only instance of 
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this spirit which the battle afibrded. The Carian 
heroine, Artemisia, was chased by Ameinias, who 
* did not suspect the value of the priae he had in 
view : for the Athenians^ indignant it ia said at being 
invaded by a woman^ had set a prize of 10^000. drachmas 
on her head. She was flying with many others ; for it 
was when disorder had become general among the Per- 
sians : and, hard pressed by her pursuer, saw before her 
the galley of the Calyndian Damasi thymus. Without 
scruple she struck and sunk it : not a man of the whole 
crew was saved. Ameinias, belicvin<^ that he had been 
chasing a friend^ turned away from her : while Xerxes, 
who saw the occurrence^ but only learnt the name of 
Artemisia, loudly expressed his admiration of her 
courage and skill. 

The event of the battle was really decided at the 
first onsets which threw the unwieldy armament into a 
confusion from which it could never recover, and which 
so many causes co-operated to increase. Yet it apjtears 
to have been long before the resistance of the mass, 
whether active or inert, was tinaily overcome ; and 
night had begun to draw in ere the remains of the 
Persian fleet took refuge in Fhalerum, to which the 
Greeks attempted not to pursue it. When the van- 
quished enemy began to seek safety in flight, a squad. ^ 
ron of .^gineCan ships^ which had stationed itself near 
the mouth of the channel, met the fugitives, completed 
their defeat, and cat off many who had escaped from 
the conflict unhurt. It was in this encounter that a 
Sidonian veshei, tlie same which had capturid the 
-flSp^inetan ofFSciathus, and which had the lion In arted 
Pytiieas siiU on board, was struck at the same time by 
the galley of Themistocles and by that of Polycritus, 
an ^ginetan, whose father, Crius, had some years be- 
fore been the forwardest in resisting Cleomenes when 
he landed in ^gina, and attempted to arrest the prin- 
cipal men of the island who were suspected of favour* 
ing the Persians* Polycritus, when he saw the banner 
of the Athenian admiral, called* out to him, and aslced 
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whether the -^ginetans were traitors to the cause of 
Greece. The brave Pytheas was restored to his country. 

Aristides^ who had been one of the ten generals at 
Marathon^ did not ooramand a ship at Saiarais. Bat 
he was on the Aim, mtexit on the course of events^ and 
watching for an opportunity of miniitering to the vie* 
tory fnmi which Us aueceasM rival was to reap pr»ae 
and power, Whenthetideofhattle had begun to tum^ 
he embarked a body of heavy, armed Athenians, with 
some archeis ajul sliiigers, in light ciaftj and landed 
them at Psyttalea, The Persians there were driven 
into a corner, and, according to Herodotus and ^schy- 
lus, wrrc cut in pieces to a man. Plutarch, on the 
authority of a writer whom he praisea for his historical 
learnings has connected this occurrence with a horrible 
tragedy^ on which the elder authors are dknt. According 
to this Btory^ Aristidea took three priaonera at Payttaleti, 
nephews of Xerxes^ whom he sent to Themistodea. 
They found him aacri^cing on board his ship, wi& the 
soothsayer Euphrantides by his side, who persuaded 
him to immolate them to liacciius. Jt is pcrha])s un- 
necessary to suppose that there was any ground fur 
this tradition, since at all events the captives from 
Psyttalea could not have been brought to Themistocles 
while he was sacrificing for success in the battle : yet it 
seems not incredible that he might endeavour to still 
popular fears, which may have been exdted by the 
incantations of the magians by similar mysterious riles; 
or that he imitated the example of the Persians, widu 
out sharing their superstidon, in order to take vengeance 
for the Troezenian whom they bad sacrificed near 
Sciathus. The I-ersian invasion appears to have inter- 
rupted the annual procession, in which the statue of the 
mystic lacchus was carried in solemn pomp aloncr the 
Sacred Road from Atliens to Eleusis. One of the Athe- 
nian exiles^ as he looked over the Thriasian plain 
toward the sanctuary, fancied that be saw the cloud of 
dust usually raised by the festive throng which at this 
season formed the train of the god« and that he hesrd 
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the shouts with which they were accustomed to invoke 
him. As the cloud rolled toward the sea, and dropped 
upon the fleets he inferred that the insulted deity was 
Iming from fileiuls to sacoour the Greeks^ and avenge 
his neglected rites npon the Persians. If any apparition 
of this kind^ as Plutarch relates, had excited the 
imai^i nation of the Athenians either before or during the 
combat J the soothsayer might have conceived that the 
blood of barbarian captives would be a grateful offering 
to the angry god ; and tlionpfb Themistocles was pro- 
bably little prone to superstition himself, he would not 
have been reluctant to use it as an instrument. ^ 

Tbe loss sustained on each side in this battle is not 
recorded by Herodotus ; but since Ctesias raises that of 
the Persians to five hundred ships, Diodorus probably 
drew his numbers^ two hundred for the Persians and 
forty for the Greeks^ from good authority. The bar- 
barians lost more lives in proportion than the Greeks : 
for few of their mariners who came irom tbe inland 
regions of Asia could save themselves by swimming 
when their ships were sunk, while almost every Greek, 
accustomed to the water from his childhood, coidd easily 
reach the shore. Among the slain was Ariabignes, a 
brother of Xerxes, and commander of the fleet, and 
many othor Persians of the highest rank ; and ftom the 
language of Eschyhis we should be inclined to suppose 
that the troops posted inPsyttaleawere taken from among 
the Immortds. Xerxes however had still the means of 
renewing the contest with a greatly superior force, and 
the aspect he assumed led the Greeks to believe that he 
would not be deterred by his defeat from prosecuting his 
enterprise with even greater vigour. lie began to make 
preparations for throwing a bridge or causeway over the 
narrowest part of the strait by fastening some Phoeni- 
dan merchantmen together.^ But this threatening atti- 
tude was only a feint to conceal his real feelingji and 

J Compare Polyaeniw, iii. 11. 2. 

3 Ctesias (26.) and Strabo, ix, p. 395., represent Xcnces as having orig'n- 
ally designed to carry his troops acro66 to Salamis over a causeway and 
Siliaviiif bM pie? entid ftom exeeutlng bi« pltn bf tbn tattle. 

X 4 
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intentions. He began to be conscious that his situation 
was one of no little danger. His Ueet had suftered 
some severe blows ; another defeat might utterly ruin 
it^ and give the Greeks the undisputed command of the 
seas. He might find himself cut off from Asia^ and 
shut up in a hostile country^ where his army might melt 
away by famine and the sword. The remembrance of 
the past threw no cheering light on hia future prospects. 
His progress through Greece had hitherto been a series 
of disasters ; for eyen his successes hsd been purchased 
witli ignominy, and tended to weaken the terror of his 
name, atid to encourage the enemy to unH inching re- 
sistance. The day of Salaiius was* probably not over^ . 
before he had secretly resolved on retreat. 

Mardonius, the main author of the unfortunate ex- 
pedition^ could easily perceive what thoughts were 
^ssing in his master^s mind. He knew how treacheroua 
the hopes had proved with which he had allured faimj 
how little the temper of Xerxes was formed to brook 
such disappointments, how many enemies he himself 
had at court who would turn it to his ruin. He there- 
fore prudently resolved to forestall the king's wishes, 
and to give liiin the advice which coincided with his 
designs, while he reserved for himself a field for Ins 
ambition, and a prospect of achieving a conquest which 
would completely re-establish him in the royal favour. 

He bad the king not to let his spirits be cast down 
by the loss of a few ships^ nor because the Greeks had 
shown themselves better men on the sea than Phceni- 
cians, and iEgyptians^ Cyprians^ and Cilidans. Their 
disgrace could not tamidi the honour of the Persianst 
who were used to rely not on frail planks, but on men 
and horses for victory. The Persian arms were still 
irresistible as ever on their proper element. Let the 
king but make the trial, by advancing into Pelopon- 
nesus, and he would see that these sailors, howrver 
proud they were of their triumph, would none of them 
dare to land and mc-et him. If however he was satisfied 
with the display he had made of his power, and thought 
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it time to return to Persia^ Mardonius himself^ if he 
urere pennitted to select ^00^000 troops from the army, 
would undertake to complete the subjugation of Greece." 

was pleased ; for what he heard was his own 
mind. Artemisia, ulu ni lie aiiljcted to consult, though, 
as Herodotus believes, neither man nor woman could 
have prevaik'cl on him to stay, seconded the ])roposal of 
Mardonius^ and observed, that, if it was adopted, the 
risk would be all on the aide of the Greeks^ for when 
the king was safe, it mattered little what became of 
one of his slayes ; if Mardonius fulfilled hia promise, 
the glory would belong to his master, Xerxes com. 
mended her prudence^ and honoured her by entrusting 
his children to her charge, with whom she immediately 
set sail for Ephesus. The same night the fleet received 
orders to make for the Hellespont witli all speed, to 
guard the bridges till the king's arrival. As they 
sailed in the dark by Cape Zoster, they were deceived 
by the appearance of some rocky islets which are scat- 
tered near the coast, and taking them for Grecian ships 
fled panic-struck in different directions. The error 
was detected in time to prevent a dispersion, and they 
pursued their course to the Hellespont without further 
interruption. 

It was not till about the middle of the following day 

that the Greeks received information of the departure of 
the Persian fleet. They instantly ^ave it chase ; but 
having proceeded as far as Andros without gaining 
sight of it, they there stopped to hold a council of war. 
The Athigiians were desirous of continuing tlie pursuit, 
and sailing to the Hellespont, to destroy the bridges, 
and intercept the return of Xerxes ; and Themiatodes 
proposed this movement* But Eurybiades represented 
the danger of driving a powerful enemy to despur, and 
was of opinion that no impediment ought to be thrown 
in his way. Plutarch ascribes ibis counsel to Aristides, 
supposing it to have been given at Salamis ; but there 
is no reason for tliinking that he was with the fleet at 
Andros. The Feloponuesian commanders all approved 
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of the admirtl't caution ; and Themiitodes^ probably 

himself convinced, laboured to sooth the disappointment 
of his countrymen, who at first were for separating 
from their allies^ and undertaking without their assist- 
ance to block the Persians up in Europe. He reminded 
them that men driven to extremities often pluck up a 
courage to which they would else have been strangers : 
that they might think themselves happy enough to 
have freed themselTes and Greeee from the doud that 
had hung oTer ikem, without trying to detnn it now 
that it ^as rolling away. Even whit had been done 
was not their own deed> but the work of the gods and 
heroes whom the invader had provoked by his impious 
pride and sacrilegious violence." The Aihinians were 
persuaded, and the fleet made some stay among the 
Cyclades to chastise those of the islanders who had seat 
succour to the barbarians* 

It may be easily conceived that a man like Themis. 
tocles loved the arts in which he excelled for their own 
sake, and might exerdse the faculties with which he 
was pre-eminently gifted upon \&f slight oecasiona. 
In devising a plan, conducting an intrigue, snnnannt. 
ing a difficulty, in leading men to his ends without their 
knowledi^e and ap:ainst their will, he might find a de- 
light which might often be in itself a sufficient motive 
of action. We should be led to suppose tliat this was 
the inducement which led him to send another secret 
message to Xerxes^ if, as Herodotus represents^ its 
import was only to inform the king of the resolution 
which the Greeks had just adopted^ and to let him 
know that he might return to Asia without any fear of 
hindrance. For that in the very moment of victory, 
when he had just risen to the hi^^est degree of re- 
putation and influence among his countrymen^ he should 
have foreseen the changes which fortune had in store 
for him, and have conceived the thought of {)roviding 
a place of refuge among tlie barbarians to which he 
might fly if he should be driven out of Greece, is a 
conjecture that might very naturally be formed after 
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the erent, but would scarcely have been thought pro- 
bable before it. That he sent the secuiul nich.sage need 
not be (loubteil, notwithstanding the ease with which 
such anecdotes are multiphed : acror(lin<^^ to Herodotus, 
the bearer, the same bicinnus, was accompanied by 
several other trusty servants or friends : Plutarch found 
a more probable tradition, that the agent employed waa 
a Persian piiaoner, a dave of Xerxes, named Arnaoes* 
In HerodotQB, Themistodes daima the merit of liaving 
diverted the Greeks from pursuing the Persian fleet, 
and destroying the bridges, and bids Xerxes dismiss all 
fear about his return. Plutarch's authors, on the con- 
trary, related that he had terrified Xerxes with the 
danger of being intercepted, and urged him to Hy with 
the utmost speed. And this seems more consistent 
with the narrative of Herodotus himself, who, though ' 
be did not believe the report he beard at Abdera, that 
Xerxes never loosened his girdle before be reached 
Abdera on bis way back, describes bim aa making 
forced mardbes to the Helles^nt. 

Mftrdonius accompanied Xerxes as far as Tbesssly, 
where be himself meant to take up bis winter quarters. 
He selected the flower of the whole army, induding the 
Immortals, and one of the troops of the king's horse- 
guard. A body of f)(),000 men, part of those whom he 
retained, under the command of Artabazus, esccjrted 
Xerxes to the Hellespont. Widely different from the 
appearance of the glittering host which a few months 
before bad advanced over the plains of Macedonia and 
Thrace to the conquest of Greece, was the aspect of the 
crowd wbicb was now hurrying back along the same 
^load. The splendour, the pomp, the luxury, the waste, 
were exchanged for disorder and distress, want and 
disease. The magazines had been emptied by the care- 
less profusion or the ])eculation of those who had the 
charge of them : the granaries of the countries traversed 
by the retreating muhitude were unable to supply its 
demands : ordinary food was often not to be found, and 
it was compelled to draw a scanty and unwholesome 
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nniiri.shiTient from the herbasfe of the plains, the liark 
and leaves of the trees. Su kiu ss soon bcp:an to Fprrad 
its ravaires ainong them, ;iiid Xerxes was compelled to 
consign numbers to the care of the cities that lay on his 
road, already impoverished by the cost of his first visits 
in the hope that they would tend their guests, and 
would not seU them into slayery if they recovered. The 
pdMsage of the Strymon is said to have heen peculiarly 
disastrous. The river had been frosen in the night 
hard enough to bear those who arrived first. But the 
ice snddenly gave way under the heat of the morning 
sua, and numbers perished in the waters J In forty- 
five (lays after he had left Mardonius in Thessaly, he 
reached the Hellespont : the briMp^es had been broken 
up by foul weather, but the Heet was there to carry the 
army over to Abydos. Here it rested from its fatigues^ 
and found plentiful quarters : but intemperate indul* 
gence rendered the sudden « change from scarcity to 
abundance ahnost as pernicious as the previous famine* 
The remnant that Xerxes brought back to Sardis was 
a wrecks a fragment, rather than a part of his huge 
host. 

Many of the Greek cities on the coast of the C'lial- 
cidian peninsula, when they lieard of the battle of Sa- 
iamis and the flight of the Persian fleet, had cast off 
the yoke : Potidiea, on the isthmus of Pailene, was the 
foremost in asserting its independence. Olynthus, at 
this time inhabited by Bottieans, a race which laid claim 
to some infusion of Cretan blood, and had been driven 
by the progressive conquests of the Macedonians from 
the gulf of Therme, betrayed a similar disposition. 
Artabasus, when he had executed his commission, seeing 

1 It is a little f urprising that Herodotus, when he it descriMng th« mU 

wries of the retreat, floes not notice this disaster, which is so })rominent 
in the narrative of the Persian uieiisenger m ifclschylua. There can how- 
ever be no doubt aK to the fact ; and perhaps it may furnif h « Uteftil warn- 
ing, not to lay too much stress on the silence of IIcr(»dotus, a? a ground for 
pqecttng even important and interesting facts which are only uientioned 
by later writers, thouKh such as he must have heard of, and might have 
been expected to relate. It seems possible that the story he mentions of 
Xnxm enbarkingst £ioii (vUi. lis.) may have arisen out of the tragical 
pMH^ of tbe SbTiiioii. 
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time to spare before Mardonius would need his presence 
in Thessaly^ resolved to employ it in chastising this 
lebellion. He first laid siege to Olynthus^ made him- 
self master of it, and massacred the whole population 
in cold blood. He then repeopled it with colonists of 
the Chalddian race : henceforth Olynthus is a purely 
Greek city. This cruelty was perhaps meant to strike 
terror into Potidaa ; if so, it failed of its end. Arta- 
bazus here met with a more determined resistance : he 
tried to gain admission by gold : his bribes prevailed, 
but the treachery was defeated by a timely detection. 
He lay three months before the walls, without shaking 
the firmness of the garrison : at length they seemed to 
be deserted by the gods : an extraordinary ebb of the 
sea left the shore of the isthmus bare under the walls of 
the city. Artabazus took advantage of the prodigy to 
said a division of his army round the town : but in the 
middle of their march the waters returned, in a tide 
higher than had ever been known before. The bar- 
barians were either overwhehned by tlie weaves, or cut 
to pieces by the garrison ; and Artabazus in despair 
raised the siege, and marched back to Thessaly. 

The Grecian fleet, as we have seen, had staid among 
the Cyclades, to punish the islanders who had aided 
the barbarians. Themistodes seized this opportunity of 
enriching himself at their expence. He fhrst demanded 
a contribution from Andres ; and when the Andrians 
refused it, he told them that the Athenians had brought 
two powerful gods to second their demand, Persuasion 
and Force. The Andnans replied that they also had a 
pair of ill-conditioned gods, who would not leave their 
island, or let them comply with the will of the Athe- 
nians, Poverty and Inability. The Greeks laid siege 
to Andros ; but it made so vigorous a defence, that they 
were at length compelled to abandon the attempt, and 
returned to Salamis. Themistodes however employed 
the assistance of his two gods with more success in 
several of the other ishinds, which bribed him for im~ 
punity. All Greece resounded with the fame of his 
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wisdom ; the deliverance just eflfected ^vas universally 
ascribed, next to the favour of the gods, to his foiesight 
and presence of mind. When the choicest of the spoil 
had been selected for thank^iving offerings^ of which 
the greater part were sent to Delphi^ and converted into 
a colossal statue^ and the rest had been divided among 
the allies^ the commanders met in the temple of Po<- 
seidon on the Isthmus to award the .pslm of individnal 
merit* Among the states which had taken a part in 
the battle, almost unanimous consent assigned the fore- 
nioht place to iEgina : her claim to this glory seemed 
so unquestionable, that the Delphic god, when he was 
asked if lie was content with the offerings hv had re- 
ceived, said that he still missed that which ^gina owed 
for her precedence : and it was sent, in the shape of 
three golden stars fixed on a brazen mast. The other 
question was to he decided bj the votes of the com* 
petitors themselves^ which were solemnly given at the 
altsr of Poseidon for the first and for the second degree 
of excellence. No one was generous enough to resign 
the first place to another : most were just enough to 
award the second to Themistocles. Still higher huiiours 
awaited him from Sparta, a severe judge of Athenian 
merit. He went thither, according to Plutarch, invited ; 
wishing, Herodotus says, to be honoured* The Spar- 
tans gave him a chaplet of olive leaves : it wrs the 
reward they had bestowed on their own admiral, Eury« 
blades. They added a chariot, the best the city pos- 
sessed : and to distinguish him above all other foreigners 
that had ever entered Sparta, they sent the three hundred 
knights to eseort him as far as the borders of Tegea on 
his return. He himself subsequently dedicated a temple 
to Artemis, as the goddess of good counsel. 

Wiiile these great events were passing in Greece, 
Sicily was delivered from a danger not less threatening. 
Terillus, tyrant of Himera, bad been expelled from hia 
city by Theron, tyrant of Agrigentum. To recover his 

1 See Vol. L p. 334., where the word knights should have been used io- 
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dominions the exile solicited aid from Carthapre. Tlie 
Carthaginians were no doubt glad of an opportunity of 
gaining a footing in the island : though Diodonis, with 
the natural prejudices of a Sicilian, imagined that tbej 
had been stimulated to the invasion of his country by 
Xerxes^ who probably had, scarcely heard the name ci 
Sicily. They appear howeyer to have required some 
security from Terillua ; and his son.in Jaw^ Anaxilaus, 
tyrant of Rhegium, sent his own children, as hostages^ 
to the Cartliagiiiiaii i^uffete, Haniilcar. who was him- 
self by his mother's side of Syracu^an orif^in, and was 
bouiul by ties of hospitality to Teriiius. The Car- 
thaginians sent an army, it is said of iJOO,000 men, 
collected from Africa and from the coasts and islands 
of the Tuscan Sea^ under the command of Hamilcar^ 
to Sidly. On his arrival he laid siege to Himera^ now 
in the possession of Theron, whose daughter Demarat^ 
was the wife of Gelo of Syracuse. Gelo marched 
promptly to the relief of his father-in-law with a pow-i 
erful army, revived the confidence of the Himerajans, 
and shut up the Cart!ia*;iniaiis in their camp. An 
intercepted letter, containing promises of succour from 
Selinus, suggested to him a stratagem, by wbich be 
introduced a body of cavalry into the Carthaginian in- 
trenchments, who surprised and slew Hamilcar, and 
burnt almost the whole of his fleet, which be had drawn 
on sliore^ and inclosed within his fortifications. At 
the same time he marched up with his whole force ; 
the Carthaginians came out and gave him battle^ but 
were defeated^ >vith the loss^ it is said> of half their 
army. The rest took refuge in a position where the 
want of water compelled them to lay down their arms. 
To complete the disaster of the Carthaginians, twenty 
of their ships, wbich bad escaped the conflagration of 
the fleet, and carried oft' a part of the crews, perished 
in a storm on their way home. Scarcely a boat re- 
turned to bring the news to Carthage. This great 
victory was gained^ it is said^ on the same day with that 
of Salamis. , The allied dtiea were enriched with the 
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Carthaginian spoil, and adorned by the labours of the 
prisoners whom they divided among them. Of these 
go many ^^'h to the share of Agrigentum that private 
persons are said to have hcconie owners of 500 slaves. 
The quarries were filled with these unfortunate captives: 
solid ftnd magnificent works rose under their bands^ to 
the honour of the gods^ and for the conTenience and 
pleasnxe of the citizens ; temples of Tast siie; sewers^ 
more celefaratedj perhaps not much less massy^ than the 
Roman ; an aitificial lake rivalling the splendour of 
eastern kings^ — remained, as long as Agrigentum stood^ 
and still remain in part buried under its ruins^ monu- 
ments of the day of Himeia. 
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FROM TU£ BATTLE OF SALAMIS TO TU£ ^F.^'1> OF Xli£ 

PERSIAN INVASION. 

Within a few days after the battle of Salamis Attica 
-was delivered from the presence of the barbarians^ and . 
the Athenians letamed to cultivate their fields and to 

repair their dwellings. The necessity of attending to 
their domestic cc/.cerns had been one of the main ar- 
guments by which Themistocles prevailed on them to 
desist from the pursuit of the Persian fleet. They now 
applied themselves to their useful labours with the 
greater alacrity^ as they entertained a reasonable hope 
that their land would not again be visited by the ravages 
of the same invade. Sparta had been too late for 
Marathon^ too late to save Athens ; but now there was 
ample time for preparation, and full warning of the 
need. Though the enemy was yet formidaUe by land, 
still after the brilliant success that had hitherto attended 
the Greeks, after the example that had been given at 
Marathon, of what might be effected by a small number 
of brave and disciplined troops, it was not too much to 
expect that the allies would not again look on at a dis- 
tance, while the barbarians overran the territory of a 
people which had done and suffered so much for the 
common cause. During the winter the Greeks remained 
tranquil, as if they had no enemy at their doors : but 
in the spring they awoke, like men who have slept upon 
an uneasy thought, and remembered that Mardonius 
was in Thessaly, and a Persian fleet still upon the sea. 

This fleet, after having transported the army across 
the Hellespont, had wintered, the main part at Cuma, 
the rest at Samos, and when the sea was open again 

VOL. II. T 
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ihe whole was assembled at the Utter station under the 
command of three new admirals. Thdr intention was 
to remain entirely on the defensive : and they did not 
expect to be attacked by the Greeks^ who had not pur. 
flued them after their defeat: but they watched the 
lonians with snspicion* Their force amounted only to 
300 ships, of which the Ionian squadron formed a part. 
A revolt in lonia^ seconded by the victorious Greeks, 
would p^ve tliem full employment. Their suspicions 
and iears were not ill grounded. When the Grecian 
fleets consisting of 110 ships, met at .^gina in the 
spring, under the command of Leo^chides, king of 
l^iarta, the successor of Demaratus, and Xanthippns 
son of Ariphron, the prosecutor of Miltiades^ some 
Ionian refugees^ who had failed in an attempt againat 
Strattis the tyrant of Chios, came over to solicit aid for 
the purpose of restoring Ionia to independence. ^ They 
had already applied to Sparta, and seem to have been 
referred to the judgment of the allies. But the only 
point they could carry with the commanders of the 
tieet, was to prevail on them to advance eastward as 
far as Delos, and even this movement was made with 
great reluctance^ and perhaps to many seemed too bold* 
The interooiurse between Ionia and Gieece had not been 
active enough to render the eastern coast of the .ffigeaa 
familiar to the Greeks, particukrly to Ihose of Pelo- 
ponnesus. Beyond Delos their imagination covered die 
sea with hostile forces, and Samoa lay as far out of their 
self-traced field of action, as the pillars of Hercules. 
Thus mutual fears kept the interval between the two 
islands open, and the two fleets at rest^ though in an 
attitude of defence. All eyes were turned to the land 
forces, which were evidently destined to decide the 
conflict. 

During his stay in Thessaly Mazdonius had been 

* Among them was a Herodotus, son of Ba^ilides, whom Manso, Sparta L 
p. S-Hx confounds with the historian. Marisi) conjectures, we think need- 
lessly, that the Spartans, to cover their fear of the Persians, pretended 
total Ignorance of the di<ftnTif-p of Samos and the Asittic COUt. As little dO 
we believe them to have heeu really ignorant of it. 
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nuking preparatioiis for his spproaching campaign. 
However sangoine his temper might be^ he could not 
now be blind to the truths that the conquest of Greece 
was by no means so easy an undertaking as he had once 

fancied, and had led Xerxes to believe : he was now 
about to make the cast on which all his hopes were set, 
and was ready to embrace any expedient that would 
ensure his success, or lessen his difficulties. It was 
probably the anxiety with which his prospects must 
have inspired him^ that suggested to him the thought 
of sending an agent round to the most celebrated Grecian 
oracles to which he had access, in the hope^ even ihrongh 
the rites of a strange religion, to catch some glimpse of 
f atari ty or some light for lus guidance. What reve- 
lations his emissary brought back from the shrines of 
Apollo and Amphiaraus, or the mysterious cave of 
Trophonius, though they were carefully recorded, He- 
rodotus could not learn. But he thinks it probable that 
their answers mav have had some share in impelling 
Mardonius to the step he took next. This was an 
attempt to detach Athens from the cause of Greece, 
and to gain her as an ally for Persia. To conduct Uiis 
negotiation, he sdected Alexander the king of Mace- 
donia, who, connected with Persia by the marriage above 
mentioned between his sister and a Persian of high 
rank^ and on the other hand by ties of friendship and 
hospitality with Athens, appeared singularly fitted to 
mediate between the parries. The aiubassador, on his 
arrival at Athens, spoke in the name of Mardonius, hut 
as the bearer of a proposal, which Xerxes had empow- 
ered and commanded his lieutenant to make. ^' The 
king was ready to forget past offences, to secure the 
Athenians in the nnmolested possession of their ter* 
ritory, and to add to it any other they might covet : 
he ofi^d to rebuild all the temples he had burnt in 
their dty : he asked in return not the subjection^ but 
the alliance of Athens, as a free and independent state. 
Mardonius exhorted the Athenians to embrace the king's 
generous offer, and not to keep up a ruinous struggle 
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agaiDgt a power which^ even if they should escape for 
the present, must crush them in the end/' Alexander 
himself^ whose friendly sentimentB they well knew^ 
freely added his own advice on the same nde. He 
would not have been the bearer of such a messagej if 
he had seen any prospect of their being able to maintain 
a perpetual contest with Xerxes : but the power of the 
king was more dian mortal, his arm suetched beyond 
the reach of man : if they did not wish their land to 
be for ever a theatre of war, or to be from time 
to time continualJy deprived of it by hostile invasion, 
let them joyfully accept the magnanimous otter of the 
great king which had been vouchsafed to them alone of 
all the Greeks." 

The Spartans had heard of the embassy of Alex- 
ander^ and were alarmed by it. A prophecy^ naturally 
suggested by the aspect of the times, is said to have 
heightened their fears for the constancy of Athens. Tt 
was believed that a time i=hould come when they and all 
the other Dorians should be driven out of Peloponnesus 
by the united forces of the Persiaiib auil tlie Athenians. 
They were also not yet quite prepared to sustain an 
attack. The works which they had hastily thrown up 
in the foregoing summer on the Isthmus, had fallen to 
ruin during the winter, or were so slight that a new 
fortification was deemed necessary. They were now 
employed in constructing one^ and, at least till it should 
be completed, it was prudent not to neglect any pre* 
caution to secure the alliance of t^e Athenians, liieir 
ambassador spoke of what Athens owed to Greece, which 
she had herself involved in the war : of what she owed 
to her own renown, as a city famed above all others for 
her resistance to tyranny, and her efforts in behalf of 
the oppressed. The Spartans felt for the distress 
which the Athenians had suffered from the late invasion, 
and for the sacrifices which they might still have to 
make^ and would do ^thdr utmost to mitigate them. 
They oflered to maintain the fiunilies of the Athenians 
as long as the war should last^ at their own ezp^iae. 
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Let not the Athenians prefer the hollow promises of the 
iMrbariaiis to their Dataral and faithAii allieB." A dis- 
tinct and roanly answer destroyed the hopes of the Ma- 
cedonian^ and fenced the fears of the Spartans. So 

long as the son held on his eonrse, Alexander might 

tell IVlardonius, Athens would never coiiie to terms with 
Xerxes : enormous as liis power was^ she would con- 
tinue to defy it, relying on the gods and the heroes, 
who^p teni|jles and images he had burnt and defaced. 
That the Spartans shoulji have been anxious about the 
conduct of the Athenians on this occasion^ was natural 
enough ; but the character of the Athenians ought to 
have protected them from the suspicion^ that they could 
be tempted to betray Greece to the barbarian^ though 
he should offer them all ihe gold the earth contained^ 
or the fairest and richest land under the sun. They 
must first forget the injuries they had suffered, and the 
ties of blood, language, manners, and religion that 
united them to Greece. They thanked the Spartans 
for their offer, but they would not burden them. This 
was not the kind of assistance they desired from their 
allies. But they wished them to put their forces in 
motion without delay to meet Mardonius in Bceotia, 
as on receiving the answer they had just heard^ he would 
probably set out on his march for Attica." 

What the Athenians expected came to pass ; what 
they desired was not done. Mardonius, as soon as he 
. heard the message brought by Alexander, set out from 
Thessaly, and inarched at full speed toward Athens. 
His Thessalian friends, with Thorax of Larissa at their 
head, whose interests were bound up in his, showed 
greater zeal than ever in his service : and he was no 
less heartily welcomed in Boeotia, where the Theban 
Attaginus, a man of great wealth and credit , exerted all 
his influence in the Persian cause. The Thebans ad- 
vised him not to advance further^ but to fix his quarters 
in Boeotia^ which was well suited to the operations of 
bis army ; and they held out to him the prospect of 
effecting the conquest of Greece without striking a blow. 
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The Greeks, they feaid, were stroD^^ wliile they held 
together, but they might be made to turn their arms 
againftt one another* Let the Persian gold be distributed 
among the leading men in each city, and factions would 
soon be raised every where^ which would save him the 
labour and the risk of neget and battles. Perhaps die 
advice was not wholly neglected: but Bfardoniua had 
aereral motives for pursuing his march into Attica. He 
wished to make himself roaster of Athens, for the «Uce 
of his credit with Xerxes, who was still at Sardis, 
whither he designed to convey the news by beacons 
over the islands of the iEgean. He was also not with- 
out Ivopes of bending the obstinacy of the Athenians, 
when their country and city were in liis possession^ to 
accept the terms which they had r^ected while his in- 
vasion was uncertain. He therefore proceeded ; and he 
found no ohstade on hia way : at Atiiens only the de. 
sorted walls. The inhaUtants had retired to Salamis^ 
when they saw that they had no protection to expect 
from the Peloponnesians. Ten months after its capture 
by Xerxes, Allu iis fell into the hands of Manlonius. 

He imniL'iIiatuly siiit a ( in ek named Murydiidts over 
to balamis, to rincw tiie proposals he had before made 
through Alexander. The envoy was introduced into 
the council^ and delivered his message. Only one 
voice among ihe councillors recommended compliance. 
The name of the wretched man was Lycidas : Hero- 
dotus suspects with reason, that he had sold himself to 
the Persians : mere pusillanimity would scarcely have 
given him courage enough to defy public opinion. He 
paid dearly for his rashness : his colleagues heard him 
with indignation : the report of Ids ialse or base counsel 
soon spread among the multitude that surrounded the 
doors of the council chamber, and he was stoned to 
death. Murychides was suffered to go unhurt. The 
Athenian women^ when they heard of the crime and 
the punishment of Lycidas, were seized willi a simUar 
fury^ but unhappily vented it against innocent objects* 
They rushed in a body to his housOi and imitated the 
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example of their husbandfl and brothers^ by destroying 

his wile and children.' 

While the Athenians, a second time driven from 
their homes^ were giving these proofs of their inticxible 
resolution, the Spartans, lately so concerned ahout their 
intentions^ seemed to have wholly forgotten their danger. 
The news of the approach of Mardonius, instead of 
hastening the march of a Spartan army for the pio* 
tection of Athens, only qnickened the hands that were 
employed in fortifying the Isthmus. Cleombrotus, the 
brodier of Leonidas, who exerdsed the kingly ftmc* 
tions during the minority of Pleistarchns^ son of Leo- 
nidas_, had been sent with an annv to superintend the' 
work. It was not quite finished when Mardonius took 
possession of Athens. It seems to have been the de- 
sign of the pjphors, that when the wall should have 
been completed^ and the peninsula should thus have 
been secured from all fear of a sudden attack, Cleom- 
brotus should lead his forces against the Persians. But 
an edipse of the sun, which happened while he was 
consulting the victims on the issue of his expedition, 
terrified him so that he returned home with his army ; 
and he soon after died^ leaving a son of mature age^ 
named Pausanias, who succeeded to the guardianship 
of his cousin Pleistarchus. In the mean time the 
Athenians sent an embassy to Sparta, in which they 
were joined by Megara and Platfra, to remonstrate on 
the indifference and neglect with which their zeal and 
constancy had been requited, and to call for assistance 
to rid Attica of the barbarians. The ambassadors 
found the Spartans engaged, as if they had no more 
pressing business, in celebrating the great Amychean 

^ It is somewhat pcrplcxinj? to find this incident rclate<l by Demosthenes • 
(Cor. p. 'i^j of one Cyr&ilus, whom, as it would appear tVom the compari- 
•on he drawf, he eonceived to have ezeited the anger of his countrymen, 
by opposing Themistocles the year before, when lie prnjiosed the evacu- 
ation of Attica. It can scarcelv'be doubted, that the orator alludes to the 
aaine occurrence which the historian describes. Perhaps the easiest so. 
lution of the difficulty would be to suppose that Lycidas had also been 
called Cyrsilus, a nanic which might imply, that he had already made him- 
self odious or contemptible by overbearing manners. See Weldcer, Tbe- 
c{gnis,p.xxziiL 
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festival, the Hyacintbia. They laid their complaints 
before the Ephors ; reminded them of the offers which 
the Athenians had received from the Persians, and 
whicli were not yet recalled : of the promises of suc- 
cour which Sparta had given while she treml^led for 
Peloponnesus, and had forgotten when she began to 
feel secure behind the newly built wall* Athens^ they 
said^ was justly indignant at this desertion ; yet the 
Spartans might still repair their faulty by promptly 
seeking the enemy in Attica, where they would find 
him in the Thriadan plain. 

The Ephors deferred their answer till the morrow^ 
and the sacred festival afforded them a pretext for pro- 
tracting the delay. l*erliaps it was also the principal 
motive of tlieir conduct. They were unwilling to in- 
terrupt the holiday season hy military preparations : the 
march of their troops would have begun under an un- 
favourable omen, and as Attica could no longer be 
* saved, they might think that nothing would he gained 
by breaking through their ordinary rules. The wall 
across the Isthmus too^ though far advanced^ had not, 
it appears^ quite come to an end) when llie Athenians 
arrived in Sparta. The return of Cleombrotus, though 
this is not expressly mentioned, seems to have hap- 
pened during their stay there.' But whatever may 
have been the motives or intentions of the Ephors, 
they deemed it abs(ilut<;ly necessarv to keep tlie Athe- 
nians in the dark, and preierrcd to run the risk of 
losing their alliance, rather than disclose their designs 
before it was time to carry them into effect. The 
patience of the envoys grew more and more weary as 
they were continually put off during ten days from 
morrow to morrow* The Arcadian CheHeus who hap. 
pened to be in Sparta^ and to whom they probably ex« . 
pressed their resentment^ is said to have been the person 

1 Mueller, Prolegom. p, 409. supposes Clcombrotus to have died the year 
before (b. c. 480.1 liaving led away Ins army soon after the eclipse which 
tookplaced October 2d, But the language of Herodotus ix. 8^10. conveys 
a dlflerent impreMion, which feemt to hanrebeeii aim Mr. Clinton's, F.IL 
iL p, who fixes the death of Cleombrotus in the year b. c 47ft 
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vrbo coDYiiiced the Ephon of the impradence of sport- 
ing with the feelings of so valuable an ally. Unless 
however we imagine that their plans had not before 
been fixed, it can scarcely be conceived that they were 
much affected by his counsels. It was probably not 
before every motive of delay had ceased, that they at 
last ordered Pausanias to put himself at the head of |he 
anny — 5000 Spartans attended each by seven helots^ 
which they meant to send into the field. For according 
to Herodotus they were so careless about the suspense 
in which they kept the envoys, that they prolong^ it 
when no end could remain to he answered by it. In- 
stead of hastening to announce to the impatient strangers 
that their troops were about to march, they sent Pau- 
sanias away in the night, and did not even make known 
bis departure till the next day, when the Athenians 
wrung the singular secret from them, by declaring tiiat 
their patience was spent, and that they would forthwith 
return home. They at the same time threatened that 
Athens^ since she had no hope of succour from Sparta^ 
would throw herself into the arms of the Persians. 
Then the Ephors revealed the truth. " They were 
ready to swear that their army was already on its 
march ; and they thought it must by this time be in 
Arcadia." The envoys could scarcely believe what they 
heard, and when they were convinced that the Spartan 
gravity was capable of descenciing to so poor a jest, 
they set out in all haste to follow Pausanias. They 
were accompanied by a body of 5000 heavy armed men^ 
the flower of the provincial Laced <Tmonians« 

Such is the account given of this transaction by 
Herodotus ; hut it represents the conduct of the Ephors 
as so capricious, and so childish^ that when we consi- 
der how easily occurrences thai took place at Sparta 
might be subsequently distorted and discoloured at 
Athens, we can scarcely avoid suspecting, that the rt al 
state of the case may have been less disgraceful to die 
Spartans than it appoais according to this view of it. 
If Cieombrotus brought his army back during the ten 
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days that the envoys were detainedj hiB iUneas and 
death, and the appointment of the new cominander->in. 
chief might render so long a delay unaToidaUe^ and 
the departure of Pausaniaa^ instead of having been 
deferred to the last moment^ may hare taken pkoe at 
the ▼ery first that admitted of it. Yet it may have 
been at last both sudden and secret : but not because 
it was the resuh of a newly adoptetl policy, and still 
less for the sake of a paltry and most unreasonable jest. 
Herodotus relates a fact, which may have had some 
share in hastening it, and wiiich at the same time 
proves that nothing was uncertain about it except the 
time. Argos, if the historian was correctly informed^ 
had been solicited by Mardonius to make m diversion in 
his favour i perhaps he had adopted the advice of the 
Thebans, and bad corrupted some of her leading men : 
publidy or privately he had received assurances, that 
the Arp:ivcs would prevent the Spartans from sending 
au army against him. We do not hear how they pur- 
posed to affect this : and it may have been an empty 
boast, yet intelligence of such a design might reach 
Sparta, and quicken the movements of Tausanias. lu 
the mean while the Athenians at Salamis were no doubt 
impatient of the delay, the cause of which they only 
learnt on the return of their envoys^ and the rumours 
which must be supposed to have sprung up during this 
interval^ migbt eadly continue afloat^ even after the 
truth had been ascertained ; and, as the jealousy be- 
tween the two rival states increased, might more and 
more usurp the place of history. 

Several reasons determined Mardonius not to await 
the approach of Tausanias, nor to ti^fit a battle in 
Attica. The nature of the ground was unfavourable to 
the movements of his cavalry, the arm on which he 
principally relied. If defeated he would be compelled 
to retreat through narrow and difficult passes, and woidd 
be in danger of losing his whole army : and should his 
stay be lengthened, he would find great difficulty in 
providing for its subdstenoe. He therefore resolved on 
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fallinc; back upon R{Potia_, where he would he favoured 
by the nature of the country, and by the neighbourhood 
of a friendly city. Until the eve of his departure he 
bad not given up all hopes of gaining over the Athenians^ 
and he had therefore abstained from doing any damage 
to their territory^ that they might be tempted by the pros- 
pect of saving ^eir still unwasted fields and dwellings. 
But when the moment of retreat was come, and no end 
could be served by sparing them any longer^ he gave 
the reins to havoc and plunder, ravaged the land, and 
consumed and destroyed whatever had been left stand- 
ing of buildings, sacred or profane, in the former inva- 
sion. He had already set on his march^ when he 
received intelligence that a body of 1000 Spartans 
had pushed forward before the main army to Megara* 
Hoping to surprise and destroy them^ be took the road 
toward that dty^ and scoured the Megarian plain with 
his horse. This was the farlJiest point to which the 
Persian arms y^ere enter carried in this quarter ; it was 
probably in this expedition that the temple of Eleusis 
xvas either first coiiiinitted to the flames, or utterly 
wasted and ruined. News came to him before he had 
reached Megara, that Pausanias with all his forces had 
arrived at the Isthmus ; and he now thought it advis- 
able to commence his retreat without delay. He did 
not however take the direct road to Boeotia, but bent his 
way eastward^ and^ passing by JDeoelea^ crossed Pames^ 
and came down into the lower vale of the Aaopus. The 
object of this circuit was probably the better quarters to 
be found at Tanagra, where he halted for the night. 
The next day he crossed to the right bank of the 
Asopus, and pursued his march up the valley to the 
outlet of the defile, through which the high road from 
Athens to Thebe»^ descends to the northern loot of 
Cithicron. Near this outlet at the roots of the moun- 
tain stood the towns of Hysi« and Erythrie, between 
which the road appears to have passed. On the plain 
between £rythr»^ the easternmost of the tvro, and the 
lirer, Mardonius pitched his camp. Here he expected 
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that the enemy^ entering Bceotia by the passes of Cithse. 
ton, would overtake and give him hattle. He wished 
for an early opportunity of fightings but he was not so 
confident in his strength as to disdain taking precaa. 
tions against the consequences of a defeat. He inclosed 
a space of upwards of a 'mile square with a rampart 
suiiiiuunted by a palisade, and flanked \fith wooden 
towers, to guard his treasure^, and to atford a refuge, if 
it sh[);il(l be needed, from a superior enemy. M^ile 
this work was proceeding, he accepted an invitation 
from AttaginuSj who entertained him and fifty of his 
officers with a splendid banquet at Thebes* To show 
the fraternal harmony that subsisted between the Per- 
sians and their Greek allies^ Attaginus at the same time 
invited fifty of his fellow citizens^ and arranged his 
guests BO that there should be one of each nation on 
every couch. IIero(U^tus himstlf afterward met w^ith 
one of the (ireeks who were present, and lieaid iiom 
him that the I?(Tsian ^vho shared his coiicii had privately 
disclosed to him the gloomy forebotiings with which he 
looked forward to the approaching conflict. If we may 
believe this anecdote^ many of the Persian officers fore- 
saw its fatal issue, and considered themselves as victims 
whom Mardonius had sacrificed to his desperate ambi- 
tiott. 

All the Greeks north of the Isthmus^ who owned the 
Persian sway, had joined in the invanon of Attica, 

except the Phocians. They too had promised to send 
a reinforcement to tlie Persian army, but either through 
unavoidable delays, or aversion to the service into 
which thev were pressed, their troops, a thousand men, 
did not arrive till after the return of Mardonius to Thebes. 
When he heard of their coming he sent some horsemen 
to order them to station themselves in the plain apart 
firom the rest of the army. As soon as they had done 
so, the whole of the Persian cavalry rode up and b^;aa 
to encircle them. The Greeks, who looked on at a 
distance, expected forthwith to see ikem fall beneath 
the Persian javelins ; they themselves deemed their fate 
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certain. Hannocydes thdr commander bad them pre- 
pare for the wont : theur enemies the Thessalians^ he 
said^ had probably instigated the Persians to massaciie 

them : he exhorted them to die not like a tame herd_, 
but as brave men^ who had arms in their hands, and 
could sell their lives dearly. They closed their ranks, 
and formed into a circle, and in a defensive attitude 
calmly awaited the threatened charge. The Persians 
rode up^ and levelled their javelins : one or two actually 
hurled them^ but the rest suddenly wheeled rounds and 
rode away. Mardonius wished it to be thought that 
* the scene was only meant to try the courage of the 
Phocians: he sent soon after^ and applauded their 
dauntless spirit The Phocians believed that it had 
really saved their lives. 

The Spartan amiy on its arrival at the Isthmus was 
joined by the forces of all the Peloponnesian allies, and • 
continued its march along the coast into Attica. At 
Eleusis it was met by an Athenian reinforcement under 
the command of Aristides. It then took the road across 
Citha?ron^ and coming down upon Erythrs discovered 
the Persians encamped on the plain near the banks of 
the Asopus. Near Erythrc Pausanias halted^ and 
formed Ida line on the uneven ground at the foot of the 
mountain/ His whole force^ which consisted wholly 
of infantry^ amounted to nearly 110,000 men: that 
iiuiuber is said to have been completed by 1800 
Thespians, who had survived the destruction of their 
city^ and now accompanied the (iiecks_, but were with- 
out arms, and though they might render some useful 
services in the camp^ appear to have had no place in the 
field. Of the rest 38,700 were men of arms : next to 
the Lacedemonians the Athenians furnished the largest 
body, 8000 men : the Plateaus could only muster 
600. After the .Athenians Corinth raised the most 
considerable force : she herself armed 5000 men, and 
she drew succours not only from her western colonies, 
LeucaSj Anactorium, and 'Ambracia, but also from 
Potidsea^ which proved its good will by sending a band 
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of 300. M^;ara and Sicyon famished each 8000: 
Tegea half that number ; O^omenus, which mustered 
600^ waa the only Arcadian state that took a part in the 
expedition. Among the rest the greater part came from 
the towns of Argotia: Trceien could raise 1000; but the 
united forces of Mycenc and Tiryns amounted to no 
more than 400. The light aiiiitd troops were 6^,500 
strong : for besides the .^^5,000 helots who attended the 
Spartans, each man of armR in the rest of the army ivas 
accompanied by one \i'j,\\t armed : and some small 
bodies which came from the Lacedaemonian colony of 
Melosy from Ceos, and Tenos, Naxoa, and Cythnua, 
were probably equipped in a similar manner, and hence 
have been omitted in the liat of Herodotus^ ^ongh they 
earned a place for their names in the monument at 
Olympia, which recorded the cities that shared the 
glory of this great contest.' The numbers of the Per- 
siiiii anuy niorL than tripled that of the Greeks : Xerxes, 
as we have seen, had left b( liiiid .S 00. 000 of his best 
troops, and the Macedonian and Greek auxiharies are 
estimated by Herodotus at f)O,U00 more. Plutarch haa 
perhaps recorded an Athenian or a Piatsan tradition, 
which was not generally current^ when he relates that 
Aristides obtained an ambiguous oracle from Delphi^ 
promising victory to the Athenians^ if they sacrificed to 
the local gods> nymphs, and heroes, and if they joined 
battle in the plain of the Eleusinian goddesses in their 
aum land. The legend ran, that while Aristides was 
perplexed by the terms which seemed to enjoin a rttreat 
to Eleusis, the Platsean general Arimnestus was guided 
bv a nocturnal vision to the discoverv of an ancient 
temple, dedicated to the Eleusinian goddesses which 
stood near Hysis at the foot of Githcron, on ground 
excellently suited to the purpose of protecting infantry 
from the attacks of a superior cavdry, and that tfa^ 
Platnans by a decree ordered the bmdmarks which 
parted their country from Attica to be removed, that 
the Atheniana might be able to fight on their own 

> See Broendited, ReUen p. lOow 
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ground without recrossing Citbaeron. It is added that 
when the MacednTiian conqueror restored Platea^ he 
declared by a solemn proclamation at Olyinpia, that he 
thus rewarded the Platoeans for the magnanimity with 
which they had surrendered their territory for the ser- 
vice of Greece. It may have been this proclamation 
misEuiiderstood, which gave occasion to that part of the 
story which relates to the absolute union of territory 
between Athens and Plattta : a fact quite inconsistent 
with their subsequent history. 

MardoniuB on perceiving the Greeks waited for a 
time in expectation that they would descend and give 
him battle in the plain. At length seeing that they 
did not move from their position on the ru^rged skirts 
of the mountain, he ordered his cavalry to go up and 
attack them. Masistius the commander of the cavalry^ 
was an officer of high rank, second only to Mardonius 
himself, and qf great personal reputation. He rode up 
at the head .of his troops^ distinguidiied from the rest 
by his Niscan charger^ and hy the gold that glittered 
in his armour and in die caparisons of his fiery steed* 
The Greeks were for the most part protected by the 
broken ground on which they were posted, but that 
which the Megarians occupied was more exposed and 
they consequently had to bear the hrunt of the cliarge. 
Troop after troop assailed them in succession, and 
allowed them no breathing time : their ranks were 
rapidly thinned by the missiles of the enemy^ and theur 
strength and spirits began to fail. In this distress they 
■ent to Pausanias^ to beg that be would immediately 
detach a force for their relief^ without which they could 
no longer keep their station* It was a service of ex- 
traordinary difficulty and danger ; and Pausanias 
scrupled to exercise his authority by selecting one 
division from the rest to engage in it : but he called 
upon those who were willing to earn honour, freely to 
undertake it. While the rest hesitated, an Athenian 
officer, named Olympiodorus, offered, with his hatt^on 
of 300 men and a body of archers^ to covor the Mega. 
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riaiiB. He hastened to their assistance^ and reoeived 
the chaiige of the enemy with a well directed shower of 
arrows. Masistius was stiO foremost: his horse was 

wounded in the side, reared^ and threw its rider. The 
Atlienians rushed forward and fell upon him befure he 
could rise from the ground. His scaly armour^ for a 
time resisted their weapons ; at length he was pierced 
with a shaft of a javelin through the visor of his helmet. 
In the tumult of the charge his fall was not obseryed, 
and no attempt was made to rescue him : but when the 
assaiUnts having wheeled round and retired discovered 
their losSj they spontaneously rushed forward to recover 
the body of thdr slain chief. The Gredcs, seeing the 
Athenians exposed to the shock of this overwhelming 
force, moved on to their assistance. They came as 
the little band had been compelled to resign the body : 
but they renewed the struggle, and wrested it from the 
Persians. After a sharp conflict the cavalry was re- 
pulsed with some slaughter^ and having halted at the 
distance of a couple of furlongs thought it advisable to 
return With the mournful tidings to the camp. The 
whole army testified its grief at the event by funeral 
honours such as were paid only to the most illustrious 
dead* They shaved not only their own heads^ but 
their horses and beasts of burden : and they set up a 
waiHng, which, Herodotus says, resounded throughout 
all Bceotia. The Greeks, though their loss probably 
exceeded that of the Persians, were consoled and ani- 
mated by their final tr!uini)}i, and especially by the 
death of an enemy whom his countrymen so deeply 
deplored. His body was placed in a cart, which 
was drawn along the lines^ and the men ran out from 
their ranks to gaze npon ihe gigantic barbarian. 

This success encouraged Pausanias to leave his posi* 
tion at the outlet of the pass, for one where his army^ 
though more exposed to the attacks of the enemy's 
cavalry, would among other advantages be better sup- 

I III whieh meatdiDg to Flutarcb he wai CMSA ftom haid to Aot 
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plied with water ibxn in ihe neighbourhood of Erjthrie. 
With this Tiew he descended into the territory of 
Platffia. The town itself, which had not yet risen from 
its ruins, lay about two miles off to the west, near the 
foot of the mountain. The plain before it is watered 
by a number of small streams from the side of Ci- 
thseron ; s»ome of them feed the Asopus, which, after it 
has collected these and other tributarieSj takes an 
etsterly direction toward the Euboean channel : others 
go to form the Oeroe, whichj rising in the same ele- " 
vated plain^ flows through a narrow glen at the western 
fbot of Cithcron into the golf of Cr^isis (Livadostro). 
Pausanias now posted himself on the bank of a stream 
which Herodotus calls the Asopus, hut which must be 
considered as only one of its tributaries running north- 
ward to join the main channel. The right wing of the 
army, which, as the post of honour, was occupied by 
the Lacedsemonians, was near a spring, called Gargapbia^ 
itom which it drew a plentiful supply of water. 

Before the troops could be arrayed in the order 
which they were to preserve in the day of battle^ the 
Lacedemonians were called upon to decide a dispute 
between the T^eans and the Athenians, who each 
claimed the left wing, the place second in honour. 
The Tegeans grounded their pretensions on the exploit 
of their ancient hero Echemus, who, they asstitcd, 
had been rewarded by the Peloponnesians for his victory 
over Hyllus by the privilege granted for ever to his 
people, of occupying one wing in all common expe- 
ditions made by the cities of the peninsula. To the 
Lacedaemonians they were willing to yield : but they 
insisted that as well ancient usage, as the valour they 
had shown in so many contests with the Spartans them- 
selves, entitled ihem to precedence over aU the other 
allies. The Athenians also in urging their claim did 
not forget their mythical gioiies: their defence of the 
Heracleids against the power of Eurs stheos, the suc- 
cours with which they had successfully taken up the 
cause of the defeated Argives against the Cadmeans, 
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and their victory over Amazons. They needed not 

however, as they truly said, to alledge the exploits of 
tlkir ancestors: the fiehl of Marathon had been witness 
to (uu', equal to any in the days of yore: on this they 
were content to let their ri'jht rest. Yet, they added, 
a» the juncture was one that forbad all contention, tliey 
would sobmit to the decision of the Spartans, and 
would endeavour to do honour to any post that should 
be assigned to them. 

The spirit of Aristides seems to speak in this lan- 
guage : die modesty of the Athenians pleaded in their 
favour perhaps as mudi as their merit ; and the Laee«> 
dffimonian army exclaimed, as one man, that they were 
the most worthy. Mardoiiius, as soon as he was ap- 
prised of the movement of the Greeks, advanced with 
all his forces, which he drew up on the opposite bank 
of the Asopus. He stationed the Persians, as his best 
troops, in the left wing to face the Lacedsemonians ; to 
the Athenians he opposed his Greek auxiliaries, whom 
he probably considered as the second hope of bis army* 
The Thebans had suggested this arrangement^ to whidi 
they were guided by reflecting that the Persians were 
new antagonists to the Spartans, while the Athenians 
had learnt by experience to despise them. Before these 
movements were completed, the day was too far ad- 
vanced for beginning an engagement. But the next 
day the soothsayers in both armies soup;]u to discover 
the will of the gods from the entrails of the victims. 
The Spartans had brought with them Tisamehus, the 
most celebr ited diviner in Greece, sprung from a brandi 
of the lamids of £lis« His fame was so great^ that 
the Spartans when ihey were looking anxiously forward 
to the Persian war, and could not pievsil on him to 
dedicate himself to thdr service on any other terms, 
had granted the freedom of their city both to him and 
to his brother Hegias. In the time of Herodotus this 
was the only instance in whit h they liad ever adopted 
a foreigner. But the Persians too had Greek sooth- 
sayers in their camp, and endeavoured to explore the 
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seerets of futurity by Grecian rites. One of these, 
Hep^esistratus, was also an Elean, and of the line of the 
Telliads, which was likewise believed to be endowed 
with a hereditary prophetic virtue. He had been en- 
gaged in the serv^ice of the Fersians by a high salary : 
but hatred, still more than avarice, implied him to 
exert all his arts against the Spartans, who had once 
thrown him into a dungeon with the intention of 
putting him to deathJ The soothsayers on both sides 
read similar answers in the sacrifices. Tisamenus de- 
clared that the signs were favourable to the Greeks, if 
they meant to remain on the defensive : but that ths- 
aster threatened them if they should cross the Asopus, 
SLud offer battle. Hep^esistrritus and his brother diviner, 
a Leiicadian named Hi[)poinachus, likewise announced, 
that the entrails forbad the Persians to begin the 
attack. The experiment was repeated day after day 
with the same result: the two armies remained in- 
active; except that Ihe Persian cavalry harassed the 
Greeks, confined them to dieir encampment, and in- 
terrupted their watering parties. In other respects 
they were well supplied with provisions, which were 
brought to them from Peloponnesus over Citha^ron, 
and they were every day receiving fresh reinforcements. 
Mardonms on the contrary, having taken no precautions 
to ensure regular supplies, was daily becoming more 
and more straitened in his means of subsistence. He 
was heartily impatient of the delay, and eager to exert 
his apparently superior strength* 

It is undoubtedly a singnlar spectacle to see a Per- 
sian general, against both his indination and his judg. 
ment, kept motionless by Greek soothsayers, the nature 
of whose pretensions to foreknowletlge he can scarcely 
have understood. Yet there was nothing in the dif- 
ference between the religion of Greece and of Persia to 
prevent him from admitting their prophetical art or 

J Ho had effected his escape in a singular manner. He extricated him- 
self from the stocks by cutting off the fore i»artof hte foot, and in »pite of 
the wound broke through his prison wall and made hit way to Tegea, era* 
Tdlins hy night, and pending the day in the woods. Her. iic S!. 
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faculty^ and the mission he sent to the Boeotisn orades 
shows s grett proneness to adopt Greek superstitions. 

HegesifetratuH only filled the place of the Magians, who 
appear to have accompanied the court_, and to have left 
the army with Xerxes. But it cannot easily be ima- 
gined that the coincidence between the declarations of 
the soothsayers was the efiect of chance. Tisamenus 
probably expressed the judgment and the wishes of 
most of the commanders in the Greek army, when he 
enjoined it to remain on the defensiye. And it is not 
very likely that his rival trusted entirely to the rules of 
his art for the satisfaction of the revenge with which 
he burned against Sparta. Mardonius himself perhaps 
had not learnt how to wield these rehgious instruments : 
but the Thebans were more conversant with them, and 
since the warning of the soothsayers exactly coincided 
with their advice, we may with some confidence at- 
tribute it to their direction. They had from the first 
heen averse to running the risk of a battle^ and pro* 
hahly hoped that by delaying it they might prevent it 
altogether* Plutarch relates an occurrence which^ 
though Herodotus does not mention it, seems credible 
enough, especially when it is coupled with the policy 
which the Thebans had recommended to Mardonius. 
He says tliat some Athenians of high birth, whose 
fortunes had been ruined by the war, had formed a 
conspiracy to subvert the coastitution : that they held 
secret meetings in a house at Piatsea, and had drawn 
many into their scheme, when Aristides discovered it^ 
and quietly suppressed it^ by compelling two of the 
leaders to quit the camp^ and intimating to the rest, that 
the suspicions they had incurred might still he efilused 
hy their services in the field. It was by such engines 
that the Thebans hoped to undermine the Greek 
cause. 

The two armies had been eight days facing each 
other on the hanks of the A'^opus, during which the 
Greeks were continually strengthened by the inflnx of 
fresh troops^ before it came into the mind of Mardonius 
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or his counieUon to watch the passes, and to intercept 
llie remforoementf and supplies that had hitherto been 
pouring through them into the enemy's camp. It was 
Timagenidas, a Thehan, who suggested this ihoughtj 
and & event immediately proved the prudence of his 
advice. The cavalry sent to guard the outlet of the 
defile under cover of nipjht surprised a convoy ot pro- 
visions witli 500 beasts of burden. They fell upon 
their prey with such fury as even to slaughter many of 
the cattle : the rest were brought into the l^ersian 
camp. This little success however did not sooth the 
impatience of Mardonius : he percdived that the enemy 
was daily gaining strength^ and when at the end of ten 
days the signs of the victims continued still unpropitious, 
he resolved to be no longer governed hy them. He 
secretly disdosed his intentions to Artabazus : but 
Artabaziis, Unless he only afterward claimed the credit 
of superior foresight when no one could contradict him, 
had adopted the views of the Thebans, and strenuously 
advised Mardonius to avoid a battle, to fall back upon 
Thebes, where magazines had be^ formed for the 
army^ and to scatter his gold with an unsparing hand 
among the leading men in the Greek cities. Mardonius 
however was too confident in his prospect of victory^ 
and of too impetuous a temper, to embrace this tardy 
course, and adhered to his purpose. Wishing never- 
theless to counteract the impression that might be pro- 
duced iii the minds of his Greek allies, and perhaps of 
the Persians^ hy liis neglect of pro^ostics which were 
universally deemed infallible, he summoned a council 
of the principal otiicers of both nations, and endeavoured 
to convince them that fate was on his side. Among 
the numerous prophecies that were current at this 
period^ was one which spoke of the destruction of a 
foreign army that should invade Greece, and plunder 
the temple of DelphL Herodotus believed that the 
prediction referred to the irruption of an Illyrian horde^ 
the Encheleans, who^ as we learn from this accidental 
mention of them^ had in very early times carried their 
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ravages so far. But as this tradition was almost for- 

gotten^ the prophecy was generally' apphed to tbe Per*' 
sians. Mardonius, with some dexterity, thouf^h not 
without violence, strained it into iiri iissiirancc, that the 
Persians would be inviiu ible so long as they abstained 
from spoilinc; the sanctuary at Delphi: an<l since they 
neither had perpetrated nor any longer meditated the 
sacrilege^ he bad his hearers dismiss all rehgious 
scruples, and cheerfully prepare for the battle which he 
had determined to give die next day. 

In the dead of the following night a horseman pre- 
sented himself at the outposts of the Athenians, and 
desired to speak with the generals. When called to 
him by the sentinels, they found Alexander of Macedon. 
Ho said that he ^vas come at the risk of his to give 
them a friendly warning, and begged that they would 
reveal it to none but Pausanias. He then informed 
them that Mardonius, notwithstanding the threatening 
aspect of the victims, designed to attack them on the 
morrow. Should however the engagement be delayed, 
he exhorted them to keep their ground, since the 
Persian army had only a few days' provisions left, and 
would soon be competed to retire. Then after praying 
.them to remember his goodwill, if the cause of Greece 
triumphed, he rode away. 

On receiving this intelligence rausanias put into 
execution a purpose, whicii he had probably conceived 
some time before. He requested the Athenian com- 
manders to exchange their position for that of the 
Spartans, where they would be opposed to the Persians, 
whose mode of fighting was famiUar to them. The 
Athenians, or perhaps more properly Aristides, ex- 
pressed the greatest readiness to comply with his wishes. 
The necessary movements were performed in the night: 
and when the morning came, Mardonius was apprised 
of the change. He immediately altered his own dis- 
positions to meet it, and transferred the Persians to his 
right wing, where they again faced the Spartans. 
Pausanias, finding his design thwarted, brought the 
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Bpajtans back to the right, and both armies tesamed 
their original order« Mardonios was elated with what 
he considered a confession of fear in the Spartans^ and 

he sent a herald to taunt them with their fainthearted- 
ness. " He had expected/' the messenger said, ^*from 
their reputation among the Greeks;^ that instead of 
shrinking from measuring tlieir strength with the 
Persians, they would have challenged them to decide 
the contest by a separate combat : and the Persians on 
their part were willing to rest their cause on the issue 
of a battle with the Spartans alone/' The Spartan 
gravity was not to be ruffled by this empty insult« 
But Mardonius^ taking their calmness for cowardice^ 
ordered his cavalry to charge them. The attack wab 
so vigorously made that the assailants got possession oi 
the Gargaphian spring, whieh they choked up, and 
rendered useless. Tliis was an irreparahle loss to the 
Greeks : for as they were prevented hy the enemy's 
horse from fetching water from the Asopus, they de- 
pended on the fountain for their whole supply. It 
hecame evident that they could not remain a day longer 
in the same position; and beside the want of water 
they were in hunger of suffering from scarcity of pro- 
visions ; for the pass of Cithftron was closely watched 
by a detachment of the Persian cavalry^ and a supply 
which was on its way from Peloponnesus was unable 
to reach them. As the enemy made no signs of be- 
ginning a general eniragement^ the principal commanders 
assembled to deliberate on their future movements. It 
was resolved, if battle should not be joined in the 
course of the day^ to retire during the following night 
to a part of the plain nearer Platsca^ which being almost 
surrounded by two branches of the Oeroe^ was known 
by the name of the Island^ and that on their arrival at 
this post a strong detachment should be sent to clear 
the pass^ and convoy the supply that was detained or 
the mountain into the camp. 

Maitluiiius did not follow up the attack of hi.^ i avalry, 
wliich continued throughout the day to gall the Greeks 
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with their missileft. When night came the greater 
pftrt of the allied generals^ acoordipg to the reaolatioB 
that had heen adopted in the coimcil of the mornings 
began to move off. But instead of taking np the 
position that had heen agreed on^ ihey inarched to 
Flatiea^ and posted themselves near a temple of Her^^ 
which was close to the town. Their object in thus 
deviating from the preconcerted plan was perha]>s to 
take advantage of such shelter as the remains of the 
city might afford for their wonnded men. In the mean 
while Pausanias was detained by an unexpected im- 
pediment. One of his officers^ named Amompharetus, 
conceived that the movement ordered by Pcasanias was 
a disgraceful flight by which the himonr of SpartB 
was sullied : he had not been present at tihe previous 
ddiberation^ and now thinking die obedience due to 
his commander subordinate to the higher duty he owed 
to the laws of liis country, which forbad him to fly 
from an eneiny^ lie refused to set his division in motion. 
What was the amount of the force under his command 
we do not know : we are the less able to judge of it 
from the account of Herodotus^ because he describes it 
by a term which Thucydides condemns as inaccurate : 
but it may most probably be considered as one of the 
bodies^ ax of which cornxKMsed an ordinary Spartan 
army. It was too considerable to allow Pausanias to 
leave it exposed to the danger of being overwhdmed 
by the Persian host: and no arguments could bend 
the stubbornness of Amompharetus : Pausanias and 
his colleague both urged him in vain. In the mean- 
time the Athenians, distrusting, Herodotus says^ the 
intentions of the Spartans, sent a horseman to inquire 
whether they had given up the design of letreatingy 
and how they themselves were to act. The messenger 
found the Spartan generals in the heat of their dispute : 
and Amompharetus, probably a man of few words, 
taking np a large stone with both hands, flung it down 
at the feet of Pausanias : There/' he cried^ is my 
tote against flying before the strangers.** Pausanias 
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called him a madman^ and sent orders to the Athenian 
comiiianderB^ to bring up their forces^ and follow the 
movementa of the 8partaiia. Day bagaii to breakj and 
sttU the intractable man would not yield. Panaaniaa^ 
thinking that his obstinacy might give way when he 
saw himself abandoned to inevitable destmotion, now 
moved forward with the rest of his Lacedaemonian 
forces and the Tegeans along the skirts of Citliii ron. 
At about the distance of a mile however he halted 
again, to give Amompharetus time for better thoughts, 
and to have it still in his power to succour him, if his 
rashness should^ as seemed likely, involve him in urgent 
danger. Amompharetus however did at last think better 
when he saw himself left alone with the men whom he 
was about to sacrifice to his point of honour^ and 
reluctantly led diem at a slow pace ajflter the main 
body. They had scarcely overtaken it before the Per- 
sian cavalry, having discovered the retreat of the Greek 
army, came up, and began to infest them as on the day 
before. 

Mardonius, when be' heard that the Greeks had de- 
camped during the night, asked his Thessalian friends, 
what they now thought of the boasted valour of the 
Spartans, and declared that Xerxes should hear from 
him of the cowardly counsel of Artabazus, who had 
advised retreating hkoie such men. Without further 
delay he crossed the Asopus^ and pursued the track of 
his cavalry, to fall upon the Lacedemonians, whose 
force, together with the Tegeans and forty thousand 
light troops, amounted to upwards of fifty thousand men. 
The Athenians were out of sight, separated from them 
by some low ridges, the last roots which the mountain 
throws out into the plain. Pausanias, when he found 
himself pressed by the Persian cavalry^ despatched a 
horseman to desire them to come to his assistance, or, 
if they were unable^ to send theur bowmen. But the 
approach of the enemy's Greek auxiliaries prevented 
them from obeying his call. While Pausanias was 
preparing to sustain the attack of the Persians^ the 
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soothsayer was busy in examining the Tictims. Their 
signs were still adverse^ and the Spartan general ordered 
his men to seat themselves on the ground, holding their 
long shields before them^ and in that posture to wait 

till the gods should vouchsafe to give the signal for 
battle. It was long delayed. The Persians advanced 
within bowshot, and then closing their wicker shields, 
and fixing them in the ground, so as to form a kintl of 
breastwork before them, began to ply the Spartans with 
their arrows. Not a man stirred : many were wounded, 
and among the rest Callicrates, distinguished as the most 
beautiful person in the Grecian army, died^ lamenting 
only that he had not been able to raise his arm in the 
sendee of his country. 

In this distress Pausanias turning toward the quarter 
where the Plattean temple of Her^ stood, implored aloud 
the aid of the goildess. The prayer had no sooner been 
uttered^ than the soothsayer announced that the last 
sacrifice showed favourable tokens. The next instant 
the Spartans sprang up and advanced u])nn the Persians. 
Their slight fence did not long resist the shock of the 
Dorian phalanx^ and they soon found themselves en- 
gaged in dose combat with unequal weapons and armour. 
Their short spears and diggers were as ill fitted to make 
an impression on the Spartan panoply, as their light 
corslets to repel the Spartan lance. Yet they fought 
bravely, though without method and order : they rushed 
forward, singly or in irregular groups, and endeavoured 
to seize and break the enemy's lances. IMardonius him- 
self, with the thousand horse whom he had selected 
from the royal guards, was foremost in the fight. He 
was conspicuous by his white charger, as well as by the 
splendour of bis arms : but while the issue of the con« 
flict was still doubtful, he received a mortal wound from 
a Spartan, named Aeimnestus, and his fall decided the 
fate of the day. The Persians immediately began to 
give way, and their example was followed by all the 
other barbarians. The rout soon became general, and 
the fugitives made for the camp as their nearest and 
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surest refuge* Artabasus alone took a different course. 
Discontented with Mardonius, or foreboding the eyent, 
he had lingered behind with his division of forty thou, 
sand men. As he came up to the 6eld of battle^ he 

met the flying multitude, and finding that all was lost_, 
took tht road to Phocis^ with the design of making his 
way by forced marches to the Hellespont. Thv Cireek 
auxiliaries of the Persians, as soon as they perceived 
their defeat^ dispersed for the most part willingly and 
without a blow only the Boeotians^ urged by the 
Theban traitors, maintained for some time a sharp 
conflict with the Athenians. They were at length put 
to flight, leaving three hundred of their number on the 
field, and sought shelter behind the waDs of Thebes. 
With these exceptions the whole barbarian army threw 
itself into the fortified camp, barred the ^^alts, manned 
the towers, and the walls, and prepared as well as they 
could to sustain the attack of tiie conquerors. 

Tlic combat had lasted so short a time that the 
Greeks posted at Plattca, though they were at less 
than half an hour's distance from the scene of action^ 
and on hearing of the battle hastened to the assistance 
of their countrymen^ only arrived in time to join in 
the pursuit of the Persians. But the Megarians and 
Phliasians^ who^ instead of returning along the skirts 
of the mountain, marched across the plain, were per- 
ceived by the Theban ca\.Llrv, ^vhich suddenly fell 
upon tliern, cut to pieces six huiulied, and drove them 
into the hills. It now only remained to cdiiiplete the 
victory by storming the camp, and thus to deliver 
Greece at one blow from the presence of the barbarians. 
The Lacedaemonians had followed close upon the heels 
of the Persians^ and attempted to scale the rampart^ but^ 
unaccustomed to si^eSj ^ey were baffled by the rude 
forti^cations^ and by the desperate resistance they 
encountered. At length the face of the contest was 
changed by the arrival of the Athenians, who hastened 
up as soon as they had put the Thebans to flight. 
Though tlieir experience in the attack of fortified places 
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was perhaps not greater tlian that of the Spartans, they 
could more readily adapt themselves to a new situation. 
They were the first to mount the waU> and forcing away 
the wooden defences opraed a breach by which their 
allies poured in. After this the bsrbsrisns lost ail 
hope> oourage^ and sclf.poi8ession» and^ like sheep 
crowded in a narrow fold^ sabmitted without a strugg^ 
to the slaughter. The rage of the Greeks, inflamed 
by their recent danger^ and by the remembrance of their 
heroes who had been overwhelmed by the numbers 
which it now only cost them labour to destroy, could 
not sate itself with blood. Out of the whole multitude 
only three thousand are said to have escaped the carnage : 
not therefore through either the mercy or the weariness 
of the netors. The treasure found in the camp was 
immense : the furniture of the teaU glittered with gold 
and silver^ and vessels of the same metals were seen 
scattered about for ordinary use^ itnd piled up in waggons. 
Xerxes, when he set out on his hasty retreat, had left, 
it was said, all the superfluous ornaments of his equi- 
page in the possession of Mardonius. Even the manger 
of his horses was of brass, and curiously wrought. It 
fell into the hands of the Teo;e:in«, who were the first 
to enter through tlie breach made by the Athenians^ 
and were permitted to earry away this prize to adorn 
their temple of Athene Alea. The splendid armour ci 
the slain, the collars and bracelets, with wbich the 
Persians in particuhr adorned their perstfns, weie counU 
less and inestimable. Pausanias ordered the helots to 
collect the whole of the spoil, that gods and men might 
receive their due. Much, as might be expected_, was con- 
cealed by the serfs intrusted with this task, and the great 
wealth of sereral families inil^c;!!!;! was commonly attri- 
buted to the gains they had made, in purchasing the em- 
bezzled treasures, from men who were ignorant of their 
value, so as even to sell gokd for brass, and were glad 
to get rid of them at any price. According to a tradi* 
tion which conveys in ano^er form the same lesson 
that Xerxes was said to have received from Demaratns, 
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Pausanias when lie entered tlic tent of ^lardoiiiuSj and 
saw the rich hangings^ the soft carpets^ the couches and 
tables shining with gold and silver, ordered the PeraUn 
slaves to prepare a banquet sach as they were used to 
set ottt for their master. When it was spread he bad hia 
helots set by its side the simple fare of his own ordinary 
meal : and then invited, the Greek officers to mark the 
folly of the barbarian^ who^ with such instruments of 
luxury at his command, had come to rob the Greeks of 
their scanty store. Deuiaratus perhaps woulil have 
desired them to observe the precarious temirf by which 
riches are held^ when they are not guardi^d by wisdom 
and valour. 

A portion of the spoils nominally a tenths was set 
apart for the Delphic god : it was formed into a golden 
tripod, supported by a three^headed brazen serpent : an 
ofll^ring which outlasted not only the temple in which it 
was phicedj and the worship of the god to whom it was 
dedicated^ but the liberty of Greece, and the power 
which cruslied it. Another portion adorned the national 
sanctuary at Olympia wiih a colossal statue of Jupiter, 
on the base of which were inscribed the names of the 
cities which had shared the glory of the contest: a third 
was consecrated in a similar form to Poseidon on the 
Isthmus. A sum of eighty talents was reserved to be 
employed by the Platsans in building a temple of 
Athene, which was adorned with pictures, of wlrieh 
Plutarch speaks as retaining all their freshness in his day^ 
after a lapse of six hundred years. This was undoubU 
edly an act of piety, and not, as Plutarch represents it, 
a contrivance for settling a dispute which he says arose 
between the Spartans and the Athenians about tlie palm 
of merit. The next care, after payinp; the debt of gra- 
titutle to the gods, was to reward or honour the valour of 
those who had fought and bled in the cause. The fore^ 
most place was assigned by general consent to the Lace« 
diemonians : and it was perhaps more as a national than 
a personal distinction^ that a magnificent present was 
selected for Pausanias^ consistmg of ten samples of every 
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thing that was most valuahle in the booty. The man 
who was most conspicuous among the Spartans for his 
dauntless and reckless bravery, was the Aristodenius 
who since the day of Thermopylu? had dragged on a dis- 
honoured existence, in the hope of ending it in some 
glorious field : he found what he wished at Platsa* 
Yet the Spartans justly refused to award the palm to 
him, and looked rather at the cause from which he 
aou^i deaths than at tihe courage with which he met 
it ; no honoura were paid to hia memory^ as to thoae of 
tfieir other heroes. They raised three barrows over 
their dead : one for the officers*, among whom we read 
the name of Amompharetus : the rest of the Spartans 
were buried under another, and the helots under the 
third : similar barrows marked the common graves in 
which the other cities collected their slain. It was not 
however every city, of those which earned a place for 
their names on the pedestal at Olympia, that could lay 
claim to a monument of this kind at Platsa. Many had 
lost no lives^ or only in the skirmishes that preceded the 
decisive conflict. Yet, as the absence of their troopa 
from the battle was involuntary, as all had borne a part 
in the danger, in the toil, in the purpose, which it fell 
to the lot of a few to effect, they cannot be justly 
charged with vanity, or falsehood, if, as Herodotus 
asserts, they raised some cenotaphs by the side of the 
sepulchres of their more fortunate allies. How dearly 
such honours were prized, we see from the example of 
JSlis and Mantinea. They had sent each a body of 
troops to Platsa, but the reinforcements did not arrive 
till die battle bad been fought The Mantineans bit. 

s This te«nt to be the meaning of Her. ix. 85., if we adopt the reading 

for I'itfj which manifestly cannot stand. But in this case the term 
ifrtf or u»r,v u here employed in a very diftereut lense from that described 
by Plut Lyc. 17. where It^must be observed that the words «7««r i tifh 
SiiX-' itTOTtretyuivaif tv roci; ua^xny refer not, as >fanso (Sparta i. 
pr^U4.) understood them, to real battlesi, but to the exercises of U)c youths. 
If <f(irir is 4he true reading, it must be supposed that was the name 
given, not to all the youths past twenty, but only to those who commandexl 
the rest This might be a regular stcp'to ranlc in the army. But all this 
is very uncertain, and there aeenia to be ten diflkultjr in the ooojecture 
imwUs» 
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terly lamented their misfortune, and with great justice 

reproached themselveg for their delay. To make what 
amends they could for it, they instantly set off in pur- 
suit of Artabazus, and followed his traces as far as 
Thessaly, but without effect. Artabazus reached Asia 
in safety^ though a part of his army perished by hunger^ 
and by the attacks of the Thracian tribes on the road. 
It seems that Alexander of Maoedon also fell upon his 
allies in their retreat^ and that he was rewarded either 
for this or his former services by the Athenian franchise.^ 
Artabazus would probably have had still greater dan- 
gers to encounter^ if he had not prudently suppressed 
the news of the defeat, and spread the belief that Mar- 
donius was uu his march to the north. Both the Man- 
tineans and the Eleans on their return home banished 
the general they had sent on the expedition, to w!iose 
tardiness they imputed tlieir disappointment. At a short 
distance from the road at the outlet of the defile near 
Erythrse, stood a monument^ which^ in later times, was 
commonly believed to cover the remains of Mardonius.^ 
It was certain that on the day after the battle some 
friendly hands bad removed hia corpse, and many claimed 
the merit of the service from bis son. An officious 
^ginetan had urged Pausanias [to revenge the mutila- 
tion of Leouidas, by iuipaling the dead body of Mar- 
donius. But Pausanias rejected the barbarous counsel 
with the abhorrence it deserved: victims enough, he 
said, had fallen, to appease the shades of Leonidas and 
the heroes of Themiopylie. 

Thus was Greece completely and finally delivered 
from her Persian invad^^ within a few hours after she 
had been brought nearer to the verge of destruction than 
ever before since she became a nation. In the two great 
conflicts that preceded this, though ordinary minds 
might feel doubt and even despondency as to the issue, 
there were signs that enabled the great men who were 

1 Demosth. Ari«tocr. p. 687., probably by a lapse of memory, names Fer- 
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at the he:i(l of aflPairs, to foresee almost with certaiDtj 
the triumph they were to gain. And hence the Ticto- 
ries of Ma nit lion and Salamis are intimately associated 
\vi!]i the names of Miltiades and Themistocles. At 
Piatea the result depended on a variety of causes, the 
operation of which it was impoesible to calculate^ and it 
is difficult to determine the degree of pxaite thatbelongB 
to any of the men who filled the leading itatioiia^ and 
oontrihttted to decide the event of lihe struggle. Whe* 
ther Pausaniaa committed any considerable faults as a 
general, is a question still more open to controversy tliau 
siinUar cases in modern warfare. But at kast it seems 
clear, that he followed, and did not direct or control, 
events, and that lie was for a time on the brink of ruin, 
from which he was dehvered more by the rashness of 
the enemy, than by his own prudence. Had Mardo- 
nius abstained from a genersl engagement, and confined 
himself to harassing and starving the Greeks^ as his 
eavalry enabled him to do, the war would perhaps have 
been brought to an opposite, certainly not to a similar 
termination. In the critical moment however Pansaniaa 
displayed the firmness, and if, as appears manifest, the 
soothsayer was his instrument, the abiUty of a com- 
mander equal to the iuiu ture. It is even more doubtful 
what share in the military events may have belon^^cd to 
Aristides, whose name is as rarely mentioned by Hero- 
dotus, as it is prominent in the description his biogra- 
pher gives of the same occurrences. Yet we can scarcely 
be mistaken in referring the extraordinary moderation, 
good temper, and chastened ardour which render the 
conduct of the Athenians so admirable in the scenes be- 
fore the battle, to the authority and influence of Aris. 
tides. But perhaps his magnanimity and the Spartan 
comiiiaiuier's presence of mind, were not more necessary 
for the final success than tlie sanguine temperament of 
Alardonius and the perverse pride of Amompharetiis. 

Before the army broke up from the field of victory, 
the commanders, among whom we may believe with 
Plutarch that Aristides was foremost, took advantsge of 
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the prevailing temper, to make some provision for the 
preservation of union among the allies, and for directing 
their forces against the conunon enemy. With the 
sanction of the Delphic oracle they erected an altar to 
the father of the gods under the title of the Deliverer^; 
but before they offered the first sacrifice on it^ they were 
directed to extinguish all the fires in the country, as 
polluted by the presence of the barbarians^ and to light 
them anew from the national hearth at Delphi. A 
Platean named Euchidas ran from the camp to Delphi^ 
a distance of more than sixty miles^ and returned the 
same day with the sacred fire, hut had scarcely deh- 
vered it before he dro])ped down tUad. He was buried 
within the sacred precincts of Artemis Euclea, and an 
inscripti(m recorded his feat.- After this an assembly 
was held in wiiich, on the motion of Aristides, it was 
decreed that deputies should be sent from all the states 
of Greece every year to Platea^ for the purpose of 
political consultations, as well as to celebrate the anni- 
versary of the battle with sacred rites*^; and that every 
fifth year^ a festival^ to be called the feast of Liberty 
should be solemnised at Platiea. The allies were to 
keep up an army of 10,000 men of arms, and 1000 
cavalry ami a fleet of 100 galleys, to luosecute the war 
against the barbarians. The Platieans were declared 
sacred and inviolable, so lonir as they offered the sacri- 
fices which were now instituted on behalf of Greece. 
They in return undertook to honour the defenders of 
Greece who were buried in their land with yearly cere~ 
monies, which were still observed in the tone of Plu. 
tarch^ who has left a minute description of them. A 
martial procession marched at break of day to the sound 
of the trumpet through the midst of the city, followed 
by waggons full of myrtle boughs and chaplets, by the 
victim, a black bull, and by f ree youths — no slave was 
permitted to minister on this occasion — bearing the 
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resseli which contained the libations for the dead. 
Last of all the archon, who was not allowed at any 
other time during his year of office to touch a weapon^ 
or to wear any hut white apparel^ now, in a purple tunic 
and with a sword in his hand, hore an urn kept for tlds 
solemnity in the public archives. WTien the procession 
reached the burial ground, he first washed aiul anointed 
the tombstones, and then sacrificed the victim and 
poured a lil)ation^ and after having ]^ray<'il to the i^ods 
of the lower worhl soleinnlv invited the brave men who 
had fallen in defence of their country to share the banquet 
which her gratitude had provided for them. So little 
could the Greeks he in the midst of their greatness. 

No enemy now remained in the field to call for the 
further stay of the allies in Boeotia; but the honour of 
Crreece required that they should not withdraw before 
they had punished the Thebans, who had not merely 
subniiucd to the barbarian, but had zialously lent their 
aid to enslave their country. According to the strict 
construction of the oath which had Ix^en taken the year 
before at the Isthmus, tlie offending city should have 
been compelled to dedicate a tenth of all it possessed to 
the Delphic god. It was known however that it had 
heen forced into the part it acted by the power of a 
small faction^ seconded by the arms of the Persians^ 
and that it was a reluctant instrument in their hands. 
Justice and prudence therefore prescribed^ that ^Tcn* 
geance should fall on the guilty few. Ten days after 
the battle the nhird army appeared before the walls of 
Thebes, and demanded the surrender of the traitors, 
and especially of Timagenidas and Attaginus. Their 
influence however was still great enough to prevail on 
their fellow citizens to resist the demand^ and to sustain 

' It is a tittle stranpc that Plutarch, who gives iodctniled .i dr-;rripti<w 
of thU cemnoay, should have otntttetl one of the very lew- icatures which 
Thucydides (iii. 58^ expressly notices — the dresses whieb once formed a put 
of the offerings. If, according to Dr. Arnold's very pro)>aMe conjecture, 
they were consumed, we may suppose that they used to be heaped on the 
pile mentioned by Plutarch, at which the victim was sacrificed. F^apt 
in Plutarch's time poverty bad induced tbe PlaUeani to drop tfaia part of 
the ceremony. 
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a siege, though the confederates had declared their pur- 
pose never to retire till they had extorted compliance. 
For twenty day<^ they blockaded the town, and ravaged 
its territory. Then the party which had brought this 
evil upon Thebes^ either perceiving that they could no 
longer hold out, or hoping to dude punisbment, con- 
sented to be deUvered up* Attaginus however made his 
escape : bis children and bis adherents were put into 
the iiaiuls of the besiegers. Pausanias spared and dis- 
missed the family of the ofFendLi, which had not shared 
his ^aiilt. His accomplices had expected to be brought 
to a regular trial before the commanders of the alhed 
army, and had relied ou the power of gold to secure a 
majority amcmg their judges. But Pausanias, fore- 
seeing this danger, frustrated their hopes by an arbitrary 
step, the first indieation that appears of his imperious 
character: be dismissed the forces of his allies, and 
carried his prisoners to Corinth, where be put them to 
death, it seems, without any form of trial. 

Oil the same (lay that the victory at PlaUea put an 
end to tilt undertakings of the Persians for the conquest 
of Greece, they suffered the first signal blow that the 
Greeks struck at their power on their own continent. 
The fleet under Leotychides was still stationed at Delos, 
watching from a distance the movements of the Persian 
fleet, but much more anxious about the proceedings of 
the two armies, whidi were known to be on the eve of 
a momentous stru^le* Daring diis interval of suspense 
three envoys arrived to lay before Leotychides the widies 
of a strong party in Samos, who were desirous of shaking 
oiY the yoke of Persia, and at the same time that of 
their tyrant Theomestor, who had been rewarded for 
the zeal and courage he had shown in the service of the 
invaders in the battle of Salamis, with tlie supreme 
power in his native country. The chief spokesman 
among the Samians was Hegesistratns, a man of ready 
eloquence, who endeavoured to convince the Spartan 
king that he had only to show himself on the coast of 
Ionia, to excite the lonians to a general insusrection: 

A A 2 
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that the Persians citlu r would not wait for his approach^ 
or would fall a rich anil easy prey to his arms: finally 
he said that himself and his colleagues were willing to 
abide the event of the enterprise^ as hostages^ on board 
the allied fleet. 

It was only some weeks before that Leotydiides^ as 
we have seen^ had received and r^ected a similar pro- 
posal from Chios^ which like this was made by a few 
individuals who professed to represent the wishes of the 
whole iiaiiuii, but who niight be suspected of being 
blinded l)y their private passions and interests. Yet 
now the S])artan king was strongly inclined to listen to 
the call. His former doubts and fears had probably in 
a great degree subsided during his stay at Delos. He 
may in that interval have gained more information as to 
the spirit prevailing in Ionia> and the strength of the 
Persians : a new summons from another quarter was in 
itself an argument that both were grounded on a reason- 
able ])rospect of success: he had beside been long 
enough in the same station to grow tired of inaction. 
M'hatevcT was bis motive, bo did not long resist the 
suit of tbe Samians, and in bis present mood tl^- name 
of Hegesistratiis (leader of armies) struck bim as so 
happy an omen, that he affected to ground his compli- 
ance upon it, and when the other envoys returned home 
he kept Hegesistratus with him. Tbe sacrifices too» 
conducted by a soothsayer who claimed a hereditary 
gift of divination^ seconded the inclination of the com- 
mander. Thus encouraged he set sail for Samos. 

On arriving there he found one part of the prediction 
of the envoys fulfilled. The Persian admirals did not 
venture to meet biui on tbe sea, and at bis approach 
sent away tbe Pba^nician squadron^ and with the re- 
mainder of tbe fleet sailed across to the main land, to 
seek the protection of the land force, which was sta- 
tioned, under the command of Tigranes, on the coast, 
at the foot of the mountains that end in the promontory 
of Mycal^^ opposite (he southern extremity of Samos. 
This army was sixty thousand strong; it had been left 
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by Xerxes, when he began liis expedition, for the 
security ul' Ionia: he himself was still at Sardis. The 
ships were drawn up on the heacli at the foot <>f the 
mountain, and inclosed within a wall hastily constructed 
of stones and timber. The army was posted on the 
shore in front of it. The Greeks were at first con- 
founded by the retreat of the enemy^ and by the new 
position he had taken, and debated for a time whether 
they should return to Delos or make for the Hellespont. 
At length however they resolved not to give way to the 
unexpected obstacle, but to cross over to Mycale, and 
offer battle. When they came near the shore, Leoty- 
chi(l( s re])eate(l the stratagem which Theraistocles had 
Li^cd on the retreat from Artemisium for a similar ]»iir- 
pose. VV^hen his galley was within hearing of the 
Persian troops, he addressed a proclamation by the voice 
of a herald to the lonians, in which he exhorted them 
in the approaching battle to remember first the liberty 
of ^eir country, and next the watchword which he gave 
them. All who heard him he desired to convey the 
same summons to the absent. This contrivance sue* 
ceeded in the principal object : the Persians believed 
that a plan of desertion and revolt had been already 
formed amon2: the lonians, to be carried into execution 
at the first favourable opportunity^ and that they had just 
received the sigoaL When therefore Leotychides> find- 
ing that the enemy had no intention of coming to an 
engagement at sea, landed his men to attack them on 
the shore, fhey disarmed the Samians, who were most 
strongly suspected of disaffection, and removed the 
Milesians from the camp, under the pretext of posting 
them on the top of Mycale to guard the passes. The 
Persians were drawn up at the foot of the mountain 
behind the breastwork, w^hich, according to their usual 
practice, they fonned with their serried shields. 

As the Greeks approached, a herald's staff was found 
lying on the beach. Whether it had been purposely 
placed there, whether it suggested or only appeared to 
confirm a^ rumour for which all minds were ripe, must 
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be left to conjecture. Bot at this critical moment a 
report flew through the Grecian ranks^ that their coun- 
trymen had gained a victory over Mardonins in Boeotia. 

Notliing could be more natural than such a rumour, 
wiiether it be considered as tlie effect of accident or 
design ; that it should afterward liave been found to 
coincide with the truth, is one of those marvels which 
would be intolerable in a fictitious narrative, and yet 
now and then occur in the real course of events. Being 
believed however without any reason^ it was much more 
efficacious in raising the confidence snd courage of tlie 
Greeks, than if it had been transmitted through any 
ordinary channel on the strongest evidence. For now 
the favour of the gods seemed visible not only in the' 
substance but in the manner of the tidings. Chctred 
with the assurance that Greece was already delivered, 
they advanced to combat, not any longer for safety and 
a home^ but for the mastery of the islands and the 
Hellespont 

The Athenians who occupied one wing, with the 
troops of Corinth, Sicyon^ and Troeaen, which were 
drawn up next to ihem^ composing about half of liie 
army, having only smooth ground between ihem and 
the enemy, came up first, and immediately began th^ 
attack, certain of victory, and only eager that it should 
be eiuirely their own. The Spartans in the other wing, 
and the rest of the forces, were parted from tlie scene 
of action by the bed of a torrent, and by a spur of the 
mountain, which compelled them to make a longer cir- 
cuit and retarded their march. Before they had arrived^ 
the Athenian wing had forced the slight barrier on 
which the Persians chiefly relied for protection, and at 
length drove their antagonists, and probably a still 
greater number who were never engaged, to take refuge 
in the indosure that contained thdr eiiips* They 
themselves entered with the fugitives, and the greater 
part of the barbarians, without any attempt at further 
resistance, betook themselves to the passes of the moun- 
tains which were guarded by the Milesians* The Per- 
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Biaos however, on retching the camp^ made a stand 
against their porauers, aa they came in small hodies^ 
and maintained the contest even after the loss of their 
general Tigranes and of one of the admirals. The 

arrival of the Spartans decided the conflict, and put 
them to a total rout. In the mean while the disarmed 
Saniians, as soon as they saw the hattle hegin to turn, 
had lent all the assistance they could to the Greeks, 
and the other lonians soon followed their example, and 
fell upon the Persians. Even of those who escaped 
from the carnage into the mountain a part were hetrayed 
by the Milesians^ who instead of guiding them to the 
summit^ led them into tracks which brought them upon 
the enemy, and themselves joined in destroying them. 
Only a small remnant gained the heights in safety^ 
where they remained till the Greeks had retired, and 
then made for Sardis. The Greeks, after having col- 
lected the booty, and burnt the ships and the palisade^ 
returned to Samos, 

Here they held a council on the plan to be adopted 
for the protection of the lonians^ if they should be 
induced to engage in a general revolt. As long as a 
Greek fleet commanded the iEgean, the islanders were 
safe : but the Ionian cities on the continent could not 
be permanently secured against the power of Persia^ 
without the constant presence of a Greek force. The 
Feloponnesian commanders therefore proposed, that the 
lonians who prized indej>endence above every other ^ 
good, should quit their country, and that the Greeks 
who had taken j)art with the barbarian should be com- 
pelled to resign their maritime regions to them. But 
the Athenians vehemently opposed this project, and 
denied the right of the Peloponnesians to interfere in 
ihe management of their colonies. Their allies readily 
dropped the scheme^ which perhaps they had scarcely 
meditated in earnest, and it was agreed that the Gonti« 
nental lonians should be left to make the best terms 
they could with the Persians, but that Chios, Lesbos, 
Samos^ and the other islands of the MgQ&n should be 
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solemnly admitted into the Greek confederacy^ and 
should hind themselves never to abandon it. When 
this question had been settled^ the fleet steered its course 
to the HeUespoi^t^ where the bridges were supposed to 
be still standing. When it was found that they were 
alrtady reiiiovcd, Leotychides and the Peloponnesians, 
conceivinp^ that every object of their expedition had 
been attained, })ro|)osed to sail awavlioine: Xanthippus 
and the Athenians wished to remain^ and make an 
attempt to recover the ancient dominion of Miltiades ia 
the Cbersonesus. This was a conquest in which their 
allies took no interest^ and they left the Athenians to 
accomplish it as they could by themselves. 

Xanthippus immediately laid siege to Sestusj the 
strongest place of the whole peninsula^ where many 
Persians from the neighbouring towns, on hearing of 
the approach of the Grecian fleet, had sought refuge. 
The governor, a Persian named Artayctes, had abused 
his power, which extended over tlie 'whole Ciiersonesus, 
by wanton acts of tyrannical insolence. One above all 
provoked tlie indignation of the Greeks under his 
government. The town of Elaeus on the south-east 
coast of the Chersonesus boasted of possessing the grave 
of the hero Protesilaus, who had fallen by l^e hand of 
Hector, as he leaped^ die first of all the host of Aga« 
memnon, on the Trojan shore. He was. honoured at 
Elfleus with a tract of consecrated ground, and a temple 
which had heen gradually enriched with costly offerings. 
Its wealth tempted the cupidity of Artayctes, and when 
Xerxes passed through Sestiis on his march toward 
Greece, he prayed the king to grant hira the house of a 
Greek who had invaded his dominions^ and having met 
with the clcatli he deserved, was buried in the neigh, 
bourhood. Xerxes, not suspecting what he was giving 
away, granted the suit. Artayctes not only spoiled the 
temple of its treasures, but ploughed and sowed the 
sacred indosure, and even studiously profaned the 
sanctuary, by selecting it for the scene of his grossest 
debauchery. He was now surprised by the airivai of 
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' the Athenian fleet, before he had made any preparations 
for sustaining a siege, which he had so little reason to 
expect. Tiie fortifications indeed were strong enough 
to resist all the attacks of the besiegers ; and as the au- 
tumn was advancing they began to grow impatient of 
their lengthened absence from home, and importuned 
their commanders to lead them back to Attica: but 
Xantbippus and hU colleagues refused to abandon the 
undertaking without orders, and the blockade was con. 
tinued throughout the winter : the stores of the besieged 
were the sooner exhausted, as their numbers had received 
an extrauriiinary addition : and when the spring came, 
famine began to make ravages among them : the scarcity 
became huch that they were driven to boil and eat 
the leathern stays of their bedding. In this extremity 
Artayctea and another Persian of high rank named 
(Eobazus, with the greater part of their countrymen^ 
attempted to make their escape^ and they succeeded in 
passing through the Athenian lines in the night-time* 
The next morning, as soon as their flight was disco- 
vered^ the Greek inhabitants of ihe town opened their 
gates to the besiegers. The fugitives were closely pur- 
sued. (Eobazus however, who had left the city soonest, 
found his way out of the Chersonesus ; but only to fall 
into the hands of the wild Absinthians, who sacrificed 
him to one of their gods. Artayctes was doomed to 
perhaps a still more cruel fate. He was overtaken with 
his son, and brought to Xanthippus : he had forfeited 
all claim to mercy ; but he attempted to purchase his 
life. He oflfeied a hundred talents as amends to 'the 
hero for his sacrilege^ and two hundred more as ransom 
for himself and his son to the Athenians. But the 
people of Eleeus would accept no atonement but the 
last punishment of the offender, and Xanthippus aban- 
doned him to their vengeance. It was inflicted in a 
form borrowed from Persian manners : he was nailed 
to a cross, and his son was stoned to death before his 
eyes. After this conquest the Athenian fleet Bailed 
away home^ caxrying with it, among other treasures^ 
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the remains of the cahles that had heen employed in 
the bridges, the chains of the now delivered Hellespoat^ 
to be dedicated in the temples of the Attic gods. 

\V'hpii the Athenians returned to their country they 
found a wasted land, and a city which» with the excep. 
tion of a few houses that had been occupied by the 
principal Persians, was a heap of ruins. The public 
eofibrs were drained by the war, and though the spoil 
may ha?e enridied some individuals^ that part of it 
which fell to the share of the state was mostly conse- 
crated to the gods. Thus Athens might seem to be 
reduced to the lowest stage of poverty and weakness. 
But ia reality her strength had never before been so 
great, and time only was wanting first to call it into 
action, and then to clothe it with beauty and splendour. 
In the drama in which JSschylus, a few years after the 
battle of Salamis^ reviyed the image of that glorious day» 
the mother of Xerxes^ on hearing of her son's defeat, 
asks whether Athens has not heen laid wsate ? We can 
understand^ but an Athenian audience alone could led 
the force a£ the messenger's reply: While the men 
remain^ it has an impregnable rampart.*' The Athe- 
nians had proved how well tliey understood, that their 
city was made for them, not they for the city : and 
having twice sacrificed it to liberty, they were now 
about to s1k)w ^vhat liberty could make of it. 

The restoration of the private dwellings was left to 
their owners : they were rebuilt, as Rome after its de- 
struction, without any uniform or regukr design, and 
upon a scale more suitable to the indigent conditioQ of 
the dtiiens, than to the future greatness of the state* 
Almost sll were small and mean, and oyerhung and etu 
cumbered the narrow crooked streets with imsightly 
projections, which soon became so inconvenient that, at 
the instance of Themistoch s and Aristides, the Areo- 
paiyuis exercised its authority, in removing or limiting 
them.' But the city never outgrew these defects in its 
original construction, and after the lapse of nearly two 
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centuries, and all the changes effected during that period 
by the progress of luxury^ a stranger who entered it for 
the first time was ready to doubt whether what he saw 
could be Athens.^ The rebuUding of the mined temples 
was reserred for another season. The thoughts of The. 
mistocles and Aristides were engaged by a more urgent 
care: that of providing for the irninediate security and 
the permanent strength of the city. Only a few frag- 
ments of the wall had been left standinir. It was ne- 
cessary to replace it : and the widening prospects and 
towering hopes of Athens demanded that the new wall 
should inclose a larger compass. In the mean while 
however the allies of Athens were viewing her sitnation^ 
and watching her steps with feelings, which the recent 
deliverance ought to have suppressed^ but which unhap- 
pily it only served to excite. They conddered not 
what she had suffered in the common cause^ but what 
she had done; and this, instead of admiration and gra- 
titude awakened their jealousy and their fears. Her 
maritime rivals^ iFeina and Corinth, were perliaps the 
tirst to take the alarm : and Sparta was easily persuaded 
to seize the favourable opportunity of checking the 
growth of a power which might soon become formidaUe 
to herself. Before therefore the new fortification was 
begun^ Spartan envoys came to Athens with a message 
that sounded like the language of friendship. ** Instead 
of raising new walls, whidi might hereafter, as Thebes 
had already done, serve to shelter the barbarians in a 
fresh invasion, the Atlienians would do better if they 
joined the Spartans in throwing down all that were still 
standing iiorth of the Isthmus. P€lo[)OTinesus would 
always attbrd a sufficient refuge, and a place of arms 
for the united forces of Greece to assemble in." That 
Sparta should wish to see the peninsula become the sole 
fortress of Greece^ was perfectly natural: for as the 
fortress would command die country^ so Laoonia would 
be the citadel that commanded the fortress. This how- 
ever was not tiie state of things for whidi Athens had 
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been spending her blood and treasure. She was at no 
loss for aa answer : but it was not a time for words. 
It was clear that men who did not blush to spread so 
thin a veil over their UBjust designs^ would not scruple 
to accomplish them by open force, and since the Athe- 
nians were not yet able to resist violence, prudence re. 
quired that they should elude it. The occasion was 
especially suited to the genius of Themistocles, and he 
undt'i tuok tliti task of defeating the iSpartans with their 
own weapons, liy his advice their envoys were dis- 
missed, with a promise that an embassy should forth- 
with he sent to treat on tlieir proposal at Sparta. He 
himself immediately set out on this mission : but he 
directed that the colleagues who should be appointed to 
share it with him^ should delay their departure^ till the 
waUs had been raised to such a height as would sustain 
an attack, that for this purpose every Athenian capable 
of labour, without distinction of age or sex^ should lend 
a hand to thd work : and that no buildings public or 
private, sacred or profane, that could supply maLerials, 
should be spared. This was done : all the citizens, old 
and y<Hing, men and women, took their parts in the 
task, and pushed it forward with restless activity : 
houses, temples^ the monuments of the dead, were tlie 
quarries from which they drew. In the mean whilQ 
Themistocles arrived at Sparta ; but as he did not ask 
for an audience, or take any steps toward opening his 
commission, the ephors inquired the cause of his delay. 

He was waitings he said^ for his colleagues whom he 
had left behind to despatch some very urgent business^ 
but whom he expected daily, and had hoped to have 
seen before." The Spartans were satisfied wiih this 
excuse, till tidinfrs reached them from various quarters 
that the walls, the suhject of the negotiation, had been 
begun, and were rapidly rising. They could scarcely 
doubt the report : yet it was no more than hearsay : and 
Themistocles, the man whom they had so lately covered 
with honours, b^ged them to susp^d their belief, till 
they had ascertained the truth by the eyes of some of 
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their own citizens. They accordingly sent some of their 
gravest and most trustworthy men to Athens : and 
Themistocles at the same time by a secret messapre bad 
the Athenians detain them with as httle show of vio- 
lence as possible, till he and his fellows should return. 
For he had been already joined by Aristides and another 
ambassador^ who announced to him that the walls were 
high enough to stand a siege. It was now time to diop 
the mask^ and to let the Spartans hear the voice of 
truth. At his next audience Themistocles after inform- 
ing them that tht fortification of Athens was advanced 
too far to be stopped, addressed them with a wholesome 
admonition : When they and their allies sent ambas- 
sadors again to Athens_, to deal with the Atlienians as 
with reasonable men, who could tliscern what belonged 
to their own safety, and what to the general interests of 
Greece. They had not needed the counsels of Sparta^ 
when they left their city^ and committed themselves to 
their ships^ and they thought they might now trust 
their own judgment in rebuilding thdr walls. Even 
for the common weal it was desirable that Athens should 
have a free voice in the councils of Greece : but with 
such a voice she could only speak so long as she stood 
on an equal footing with her allies." The Spartans 
possessed the art of keeping their countenance in per- 
fection : they dissembled their vexation^ and only ex- 
pressed their r^rety that what had been meant merely 
as a friendly suggestion^ should have been construed as 
a serious design of encroaching on the right of the Athe- 
nians to do as they would in their own territory. So 
the envoys on both sides returned home without any 
further complaints or reproaches ; the city walls were 
quietly completed : but in thuir irregular structure they 
exhibited a lasting monument of the clashing interests 
and jarring passions, by which their ill assorted parts 
had been brought together^ at the expense of much that 
was dear^ beautiful^ and sacred. 

When this necessary labour was finished^ Themisto- 
cles turned his thoughts to the prosecution of a still 
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gretter wotk, wUdi wis lo determine die character and 

prospect* of Athens, and was the last step to the object 

which had been the mark of his whole political carter. 
He had long seen, and it was now clearer than ever, 
that the days had past by when Athens, safe in unenvied 
obscurity, miirht content herself witli cultivatinsr and 
protecting her little territory. Henceforward to be 
secure she must be powerful : on land nature had cod* 
fined her within narrow limits : bat while she was thus 
forced toward the eea she was ampl j provided with 
die means of becoming mistress of it To cstaUish this 
dominion was the final aim of the policy of Themistob. 
des. He had laid the first foundation of It in the navy 
which raised Athens at once above all her maritime 
neighbours : but the enlarged navy re4uired the pro- 
tection ot a spacious and fortified port, lu the times 
when Athens made war with Meirara for Salarais, and 
borrowed succours from Corinth against the superior 
force of .^gina^ she was content with Phalerum, the 
easternmost and smallest of the three harbours which lay 
nearest to the city. The largest basin, whidi contained 
three disdnct ports capable of being dosed hy separate 
bars, and aU opening into the sea by a narrow oudet, 
had hitherto been neglected by the state, though Pineus^ 
from which it touk its name, was an ancient dcme. 'ilie 
plan of Themistocles was to fortify the three ports Pha- 
lerum, Munychia, and Piraeus, by a double ranii;e of 
walls : one on the land side inclosing space for a con- 
siderable city^ the other following the windings of the 
rocky shore between the mouth of Phalerum and that of 
Pirsus, so as to take in the peninsula of Munychia, by 
which Pireus is shdtered from die east Alresdy in 
his archonship (b. o. 408^), he had persuaded the 
people to b^jin this vast undertaking on a scale whidli 
should deter all hostile assaults.^ The wall had been 
carried to half its intended height : it was of a breadth 

1 On the date of the archonship of Themistocles sec Appendix V. 
S On a ricUcuiouA story related by Diodoru» (xi. 41 — ki.}, about the pre. 
cautions taken by Tfaemittoctef in Mtttng about thU un^tertaking^ see Afi. 
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which allowed two wageiMis to pass each other, and this 
space was entirely tilled with hrwn stones exactly fitted 
toprether within, and joined together on tlie outside by 
iron cramps and molten lead. The invasions first of 
Dsrius and then of Xerxes had interrupted the lahour, 
but had not destroyed the work : it was now carried on 
with fresh ardour ; the walk rose to the height of lixlj 
feet^ : Pirsua was converted into an entirely new town^ 
which was no longer to be considered as a deme, hat aa 
the lower part of Athens. Themistocles engaged Hip- 
podamus, a Milesian architect, the first among the 
ancients who invented designs for new cities, and a 
theory of the best form of govrniiiicnt, to trace the 
plan. The same artist is said to have designed some 
streets in the city ; but in general the regularity and 
symmetry of the port must have formed a contrast with 
the upper tgwn very unfavourable to the latter. The 
new quarter was adorned with numerous temples^ a 
^eatre^ and a market plaoe^ in a word^ with all that 
Grecian life required for use and pleasure; it drew into 
it all whose occupations connected them with the sea, 
especially the foreigners who came to exercise their arts 
or trades at Athens. It was the great aim of Themis- 
tocles to turn the attention of the Athenians toward 
FirxuSj as tiieir surest stronghold, and their natural 
refuge in danger: and therefore he is said to have 
changed the position of the seats on the hill of Pnyx, 
where the people held their assemblies^ that they might 
have before their eyes the sea and Pirsus^ not the hand 
and the Rock,^ 

Thus Athens^was armed at all points for the station 
to which Themistocles had taught her to aspire : but it 
was still filled by a jealous rival, who could not iiave 
been expected to resign without a struggle. Now how- 
ever fortune came to her aid^ and finished the work 

1 That 19, if we may infer the original height from that to which they 
appear to have been carried when restored hy Conon. Appian. Mithrid. 30. 

* It seeroa, even after the latest obiervationa made on the spots to be vexj 
doabtM in what tbis change consUted. Fftrhapa all that was done was to 
lower some ground whMi intercepted the view of the sea. 
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work which industry and prudence had hegun. In the 
year following the fall of Sestus (b. o. 477) the allied 
fleet again put to sea : its entire force is not recorded ; 

but the Pelopoimesian states equipped twenty ships: 
Athens thirty, which were coiniiianded by Aristides and 
Cimon the son of Miltiades, who was now fast rising 
toward the place which his fatlier had once held in the 
public esteem. Pausanias was at the head of the whole 
armament. It first sailed to Cyprus, and wrested the 
greater part of the island from Uie Persians^ and then 
Bteered for the north of the JSgean^ and laid si^e to 
Byzantium^ which soon surrendered. While the allies 
remained in this station^ the Spartan regent began more 
fully to unfold a character and views of which he had 
already betrayed some iiulications. He had been vain 
and indiscreet enough to cause the tripod dedicated to 
Apollo from the spoil taken at Plataja, to be inscribed 
with a couple of verses in which his natne alone was 
mentioned, and the victory and the offering were both 
attributed to him. The Spartans indeed had the arro- 
gant inscription erased, and substituted for it a list of 
the cities which had shared the glorious expedition : hut 
such an act awakened suspicions which the conduct of 
Pausanias soon confirmed. After the capture of By- 
zantium he laid aside the manners of his country, to 
adopt those of the baibaiians, and carried himself to- 
ward the allies under his command as if he regarded 
tliem as his subjects. The secret springs that moved 
him, and the designs he had conceived, were not brought 
to light till many years after : but it was clear enough 
that his views were no longer confined to Sparta, and 
that he had ceased to feel himself proud of being a 
Spartan cidzen : and there was therefore reason to doubt 
his fidelity to the cause of Greece. 

Even now it is not quite certain what motiyes were 
predominant in the breast of Pausanias, and whatever 
they may have been, his behaviour appears so strange 
that it is difficult to explain it, without supposing that 
his sudden elevation to bis high rapk^ the wonderful 
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Bucoen which crowned his first military undertakings 
and the dassling prospects that it opened to him, had 
made him giddy^ and had not only inspired him with 
an extravagant ambition, but had blinded him to the 
dangers lie was encountering, and to the conditions 
necessary for effecting his designs. It is iunw vlt beyond 
a doubt that before he set out on this second exptniition 
he had formed a project of exchanging his limited and 
temporary office for a station which appeared to him 
higher and happier: that of a vassal of the king of 
Persia^ enriched with the rewards of treachery to his 
country and to Greece. Tliat he should have conceived 
such a wish, that he should have been unable to endure 
the thought of descending in a few years to a private 
station, and have been irritated by the restraints laid 
upon liib authority by the jealousy of the ephors, is not 
surprizing : it only proves that his character was weak, 
and that he was incapable of untlerstanding the nature 
of real greatness and dignity. But our wonder is excited 
hy the infatuation of his self-confidence, by his inability 
to measure his means with his ends^ and by his reckless 
neglect of the most ohvious precautions. He began hy 
opening a negotiation with Xerxes^ for which he found 
a favourahle occasion in the capture of Byzantium. 
Among the prisoners he took therOj were some Persians 
of high rank, connected with the royal family. He did 
not venture openly to release them, but he secretly 
furnished them with the means of escaping, and then 
sent a trusty messenger to Xerxes, to claim the merit of 
this servicCj and to offer one still more important. He 
wrote^ as a man who had the fate of Greece in his 
handj that if Xerxes would give him his daughter in 
marriage^ he would lay Sparta and the rest of Greece 
at his feet : and requested that the king would send some 
one on whom he relied^ to concert a plan with him for 
this end. Xerxes might naturally imagine that the vic- 
torious general who iiad lately dtfeattd the power of 
Persia, was able to restore it. He eagerly caught at 
the new hope held out to him^ and sent Artabazus to 

VOL. II. B B 
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tftlte ihe gKmnmiciit of the ntnp j which indnded 

provinces on the northwest coast of Asia, and was called 
the Dascylian from the liithynian town Dascyliam, 
where the satrap htld hib court, that he might keep up 
an active corresjiondrnce with the Spartan in Byzantium^ 
and supply him with money and every other aid. When 
PMisanias learnt that his treachery was welcome to 
Xerxes^ he began to act aa if no further obatade laj in 
hia way, and aa if it waa acaroely necessary any longer 
to dissemble his intentions. Happily the extreme 
of nuhnesa is nowhere more commonly found, thani 
in cases where the consciousness of evil thoughts 
might have been expected to suggest the most watchful 
caution and the closest reserve. He assumed the 
state of a l\'rsi;ui satrap ; imitated the luxury and 
the fashions of the barbarians in his table and in his 
dress ; and as if with the intention that tlie bent of hia 
views might be the more clearly understood^ he jour- 
neyed through Thrace escorted by a guard of Persians 
and Egyptians. His foliy, had it been confined to 
this^ might not haye been attended with consequences 
deeply afl^ting any but himsdf: by carrying it one 
step further he became the occasion of a very important 
revolution. In his vision of greatness he forgot the ties 
by which he was still bound, and gave vent to his am- 
bitious liopes in arrogance and harshness toward the 
frecmeii over whom he held a responsible command. 
He chastised slight faults with severe and degrading 
punishments : made himself difficult of access^ and terri* 
fied or incensed those who obtained an interview with 
him by hitf violence and peevishnesa. The Ionians|» wlio 
had just asserted theur indepmi^enoey were provoked by 
treatment worse than they had commonly, experienced 
from their barbarian governors. On the other band 
the Athenian generals displayed qualities which were 
the more winning from their contrast with the character 
and deportment of the Spartan commander : and their 
new allies could not lulp reflecting how much happier 
would have been their condition^ if they had been 
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subject to the mild and equitable AristideSj the gener* 
ooa and gentle Cimon« This too seemed to be what 
nature and reason prescribed ; for Athens^ not Sparta^ 

was the parent to whom most owed their origin. So 
the wish gradually ripened into a resolution : and the 
unanimous voice of all the confederates^ except the 
Pelo])oniiesian states and ^gina, called upon the Athe- 
nians to accept the supremacy of rank and authority in 
the common affairs of the alliance^ which had hitherto 
been enjoyed by Sparta. 

It was Aristides who had the i^ory of establishing 
bis country in this honourable and weU-eamed preemi. 
nencCj as his personal character had been most instru- 
rnentid toward inspiring the confidence on which it was 
founded. After ascertaining that the proposal of the 
lonians was the result, not of hasty passion but of 
a settled purpose, he undertook the taiik which was 
entrusted to him by general consent, of regulating the 
laws of the union^ and of its subordination to Athens. 
The object of the confederacy was to protect the Greeks 
in the islands and the coasts of the JSgean from the 
a^ession of the Persians, and to weaken and humble 
the barbarianSi All who shared llie benefit were to 
contribute according to the measure of their ability to 
the common end : Athens was to collect their forces^ to 
wield and direct them, not however with absolute and 
arbitrary power, but as the organ of the public will, 
possessing only the influence and authority due to the 
greater sacrifices she made to the common cause. Least 
of all was she to interfere in the constitution and internal 
administration of any of the allied cities. All were to 
be independent of her and of each other, except so far 
as they were bound together by the same danger and 
the ssme interest. Anstides executed the difficult and 
delicate tssk of fixing the assessments of the numerous 
members of the confederacy, so as to satisfy sll^ without 
incurring even a suspicion of having turned one among 
so many opportunities of gain to his own advantage. 
Perhaps other Greeks might also have resisted the tempt- 
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ation : be seems to bare been the otHj one ihat was 

acknowledged to be above calumny. Some of the allies 
were to furnish money : the more powerful were to 
equip ships. The whole amount of the yearly contribu- 
tion was settled at 460 talents, about 115,000 pounds: 
Delos^ the ancient centre of Ionian commerce and re- 
ligion, was cbosen for the treasury of the confederates, 
and its temple as Ibe place wbere their deputies were to 
bold tbeir congreis. 

In tbe meanwbUe complaints bad leacbed Sparta of 
tbe conduct of Pausanias^ and rumours of bis meditated 
treason. The ephors immediately recalled byn^* and 
sent out other commanders, among whom Dorcis is 
named, with a small force. But this step had been 
taken too late : the islanders and the Asiatic Greeks 
were irrevocably lost to Sparta^ and Dorcis and his 
colleagues found on their arrival that tbey must be con- 
tent witb a subordinate rank. Tbis wss repugnant alike 
to tbe pride and tbe policy of Sparta: and as sbe could 
not undo wbat bad bappoied^ or recover ber station, 
abe retired from tbe field wbere ber rival was now 
triumpbanty witb tbe less reluctance as it was not that 
on which she could hope to reap honour or advantage. 
Her forces were withdrawn ; and henceforth, in the 
room of the single general confederacy of the Greeks, 
of which she had been the head, two separate associ- 
ations divided between them the whole strength of tbe 
nation. 1 For as that over wbicb Athens presided was 
foreign to Sparta, so ber sway was exclusively acknow. 
lodged by ber Peloponnesisn allies^ wbom tbe rising 

' Mueller, Dor. L 9. 7. and Prolcpom. p. 412., takes an entirely different 
view of this trantaction. He conceives Sparta not to have considered her. 
•elf as haying parted witli her aneient ateendancr, but only as havhif 
tratisfi-rret! theproiaeution of the war in Asia, and the management of 
the concerns re'attngto it, as a commission, to the Athenians, whom sbe 
rented as still suqiect to her supremacy. That tills was Air a ttaie 
the tone at Sparta, and even the way in which the matter was viewed 
there, is nrobable enough. But the question still i«, how it really stood, 
and in what light it appeared at Athens. In the passage of his work on 
the Dorians, i 9. 7., Mueller's brevity would deceive a reader who did not 
consult Thucydides. For omitting all mention of the expedition under 
'Dorcia, he represents Sparta as voluntarily abandoning the Aliatic war, 
« toon at aha found it nacewary to weali Pausanlai. 
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power of Athens and the Ionian confederacy united 

more closely than ever round their ancient leader. Thus 
Sparta had fallen back into her original sphere, while 
Athens had risen into a new one, which nature had 
evidently destined her to fill. It mijjht have seeined 
that no turn of events could have been more favourable 
to the tranquillity of Greece, than one which placed 
each of these states in the situation most congenial to 
its habits and character^ and asdgned to each the func- 
tions which it was best qualified to discharge : enabling 
ihe one without interruption to pursue its hereditary 
round, and watch over the stability of lihe national in- 
stitutions : and furnishinj:i; the active spirit of the other 
with conbtunt employment in repelling or attackini,^ the 
common enemy. Perhaps even a statesman would not 
have deserved the reproach of shortsip^htedncss who had 
cherished the pleasing hope, that this happy distri- 
bution, so peaceably eflPected, might have prevented them 
from coming into hostile conflict^ or at least might have 
' averted the danger of their strength being wasted in a 
long struggle with each other. And if political affairs 
had ever been regulated by the pure light of reason^ 
such hopes might have been fulfilled. By what passions 
this fair j)rospect was overclouded, and how the equi- 
poise between the two powers became the cause through 
which they at length ground each other to dust, will be 
the subject of the ensuing part of this history. An 
entirely new period begins from the epoch at which we 
have now arrived, and new actors come forward on the 
scene. And though the public life of the men who 
prindpaily contributed to bring about the new order of 
things, is not precisely terminated by this point of time^ 
yet what renutins of their career belongs so much more 
to biography than to history, that the clearness of our 
narrative seems likely to gain, if we anticipate a little 
the course of events, and immediately subjoin the later 
occurrences of their lives to the transactions which made 
their names memorable, and which give their private 
fortunes a claim to our attention. 
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The regulation of the lonkn confederacy was the 
greatest work of Aristides, and as it was that which dis- 
played the noblest features of liis character in the clear- 
est Vi^ht, so it is the last we hear of. It is possible 
liowever that it may have prccedid, ami liave had some 
share in producing a change in the Athenian consti- 
tution^ of which he is said to have been the chief mover, 
and which according to Plutarch he introduced imme^ 
diately after the battle of Pktsa. He threw down the 
barrier of privilege which separated the highest of 
Solon's classes from the lower^ by opening the archon* 
ship^ and consequently the eouncU of Areopagus^ to the 
poorest of the citisens. Such at least is the description t 
Plutarch ui'ves of the innovation ; a.nd though in other 
cases there may hv ground to suspect, that some of the 
steps which separated successive stages in the develope- 
ment of the democracy at Athens have been overlooked, 
and that changes which occupied a whole period have 
been crowded t(%ether without any interval in the same 
epochs it seems certain that this measure of Aristides 
had really the extent that is commonly ascribed to it, 
and that the fourth class, the Thetes, were now let in 
to the highest dignity of the state. This chai^ had 
in some degree been prepared by the gradual alterations 
that liad taken place since the time of Solon in the value 
of property, which rendered the archonshij) accessible 
to a much more numerous body than the old lawgiver 
ventured to admit into it. Aristides himself was archon, 
though his fortune was below mediocrity. But the 
admission of the lowest class evidently rested on a 
different ground : on the suppontion that every Athenian 
citisen was entitled by his birth alone to aspire to every 
office in the state^ which did not from its nature render 
the possession of a certsin share of weslth neoesssry for 
the security of the public, as those which concerned the 
cnstody or expenditure of public money. And certainly 
if ti l ere was ever a time in the history of Athens, when 
a statesman like Aristides might have thought that 
justice required the acknowledgement of this principle^ 
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it was after the heroic exertions that all classes had 
made in the Persian wars : and there may have heen 

many instances, of families reduced from affluence to 
poverty by the misfortunes of the times, and even by 
their own patriotic sacrifices, which, by calliiiic aloud 
for particular exceptions to the law, where it manifestly 
tended to exclude the most deserving, may have seemed 
to show the wisdom and equity of abolishing the dis- 
tinction altogether. If however we adopt the other 
view which Plutarch suggests^ and suppose Aristides to 
have been moved, not only or chiefly by the merit of 
ihe people, but by his conviction of lihe necessity of the 
measure, we may easily conceive that such a necessity 
may liave become apparent, not perhaps immediately 
afti^r the return from Plat«ea, but after Themisti cles 
had formed a new population in Pirjcus, depending 
entirely on maritime pursuits, and consequently on the 
labour of the Thetes who manned the fleet, and dis- 
posed to scorn as antiquated prejudices the opinions 
that may still have prevailed in the upper city in favour 
of artificial distinctions. At all events the change could 
not have been long delayed, after the Athenian people 
had assumed the rank it acquired as chief of the Ionian 
confederacy : for then all minute shades of dignity were 
lost in the new lustre of the Atlicuiian name ; and how 
hard must it have seemed to exclude from the lionours 
of the republic the class *)n which its maritime su- 
premacy was mainly founded ? 

Aristides lived to see the order he had established in 
the confederacy, for the benefit both of the members 
and their head, broken, as will be hereafter mentioned, 
in a material point, by a violation of the original com- 
pact, which he condemned, but could not prevent. The 
close of his life is so obscure that it is not certain 
whether he died in or out of Athens : but it seems 
clear that he preserved to the last the uii abated respect 
of his countrymen. He died poor ; his fortune, binall 
at first, was probably diminished, since it was not aug- 
mented, by his public employments. It was perhaps 
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only a rhetoricsl exaggeration ta wj that be did not 
leave behind him wherewith to defray his funeral : 

thouph his iiioiiuiiit'iit was built at the public charge : 
■ hut it is l>t^yond a lioiibt that his posterity for several 
generations were pensioiu d by the state : a iact which 
though it may not prove their utter indigence, any more 
than similar rewards in modern times, may in Athena 
be admitted as a sufficient proof that their anceator was 
believed to have deserved well of his country. 

Very difierent was the end of the two men with whom 
Ariatiidea had ahared some of hia moat gloiioua 'daya. 
Pausanias, xecaUed to Sparta^ waa subjected to a severe 
inquiry, and to various charges for injuries inflicted on 
indivithials under his cominand. On some of these he 
was convicted and condemned to slight penalties : but 
for the erravest accusation, tliat of corresf ondence with 
the barbarians^ no evidence was brouglit to light that 
could ground more than a very strong suspicion. It 
« was dropped. But Pausanias found himself transported 
from a high and splendid station to an obscure and 
narrow sphere^ where he was fettered by many irksome 
restrainta, and sunounded by watchfnl and jealoua oh* 
servers. Unable to endnre the change, and having no 
prospect of obtaining a release from his domestic 
thraldoiii by another foreign command, he cast aside 
the authority of the ephors, and without their leave 
quitted Sparta, and embarked in a vessel of Hermione 
for Byzantium. That city was still in the hands of 
his creature Grongylus^ an JBretrian, whom he had em- 
ployed in hia negotiation with Xerxes, and had left in 
his place when he obeyed the call of the ephois. On 
his arrival be renewed his treasonable practices^ and the 
AthenlanBy who saw throi^h them^ compelled him to 
leave Byzantium. He then retired to Colons in Troaa, 
where he took so little pains to disguise his criminal 
intri<^iu's, that a report of them was soon brouLiht to 
i?^j)arta, and he was once more interrupted in his (Ireauis 
of gieatiiess by a short niessaij;e from the e|)]iors, bid- 
ding him follow the bearer under pain oi being pro* 
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daimed a puUic enemy. Ab lus plans were far from 
lipe^ and as he oonld scarcely liope to mature them in 
the condition of an exile and an outlaw^ he ohe^red the 

command^ and returned to Sparta. On his arrival he 
was thrown into prison ; as a punishment, it would 
appear, for having gone abroad without leave ; but he 
soon obtained his liberty, and demanded a trial. Still 
however the ephors had not procured evidence of his 
treason^ such as would warrant them in proceeding to 
die huit extremity against a man of his rank : again 
they let the affidr drop : and if Pausanias conld have 
remained at rest> he might sdll have lived secure^ and 
have died without infamy* But he had gone too far in 
a maze of guilt and folly to stop or to recede. He 
conceivLui the design of exciting an insunectiou among 
the helots, of ])utting himself at its head, and of main- 
taining his USUI {H J station by the aid of Persia, The 
thought of enlarging the narrow system of T>yriirgus, 
of raising the oppressed and degraded serfs into a free 
commonalty, of admitting the free population of La« 
conia to a share in the political rights of the Spartan s^ 
and for ibis purpose of breaking the power of the 
ephors^ and restoring the ancient authority of the heroic 
kings, would have been one worthy of a greater roan 
than Pausatiias in his best days. But no one will sup- 
pose that justice and humanity prompted his enterprise 
any more than Na])oleon's decree for the abolition of 
the slave trade. Ilis plan, if it had succeeded, would 
probably have bathed Sparta in blood, and have es- 
tablished a tyranny^ no less odious than the government 
which it overthrew, and more dangerous to the liberties 
of Greece : its end would perhaps have been a counter* 
revolution, which would have plunged the emancipated 
skives into aggravated wretchedness. But it seems to 
have been as improvidently concerted as it was reck- 
lessly adopted. It was betrayed to the ephors by some 
of the helots themselves, probably because they saw that 
it was lio]^)cless and ruinous. But even on this inform- 
ation the ephors forbore to act^ exercising^ Thucydides 
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obflervesy their umial caution in requiring unquestionable 
proofs before they proceeded to extremities with a 
Spartan^ and perhaps reluctant to divulge so dangerous 

a charge. They therefore dissembled their suspicions 
till chance converted them into certainty, or supplied 
them with evidence which they couUl safely produce. 
Paiisanias continued his correspondence with Persia : 
but he used the precaution of desiring the Persian satrap 
to put to death the bearers of his letters* He at length 
selected a Spartan, named Argilius^ whom he had 
already employed more than once in his treasonable 
n^otiations^ to execute one of these fatal commissions. 
The suspicions of Argilius were awakened ; he coun- 
terfeited the seal of Pausanias, opened the letter en- 
trusted to him, and found his apprehensions confirmed 
by the contents. As he had enjoyed a peculiar dep^ee 
of intimacy with Pausanias, his resentment was roused 
by the inditference with which he proposed to sacrifice 
hia life to his selfish fears^ and he revealed the secret to 
the ephors. They now hesitated no longer^ and de- 
vised a plan for the conviction and punishment of the 
tndtor, which was executed in the following manner* 

On the peninsula of Tsnarus^ at the southern verge 
of Laoonia, was a celebrated temple of Poseidon, a 
revered asylum. Here Argilius took refuge, and within 
the sacred precincts raised a temporary iiovel ciivided 
into two apartments by a thin partition, behind which he 
concealed some of the ephors, in expectation tliat Pau- 
sanias would soon come to inquire the motive of his 
conduct. Pausanias came. Argilius reminded him of 
his past services^ of the fidelity and discretion with 
which he had carried his messages to the Persians^ and 
reproached him with his ingratitude. Pausanias ac- 
knowledged the justice of his complaints, and endea- 
voured to sooth hi% anger by the most solemn assurances 
that he should be exposed to no danger in discharging 
his commission. When the ephors had heard the con- 
fession of his guilt irom his own mouth, they took 
measures for arresting him on his return to Sparta in 
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the open street. But aa they advanced in a body to 
apprehend him^ his conscience took the alarm at a warn- 
ing gesture of a friendly meml>er of the colkge^, and he 
fled to the sanctuary of Athtno ( halcin cus', and took 
shelter in one of the detached buildings inolost d within 
the hallowed prc*cincts. To reconcile the claims of 
justice as far as possible with the respect due to the 
sacred asylnm^ the building was unroofed, while the 
entrance was blocked up, and its approaches carefully 
guarded. The aged modier of the ciiminal is said to 
have been among the foremost to lay a stone at the door* 
way for the purpose of immuring her son. When he 
was on the point of expiring, and too weak to ofkr 
any resistance which would have rendered die aci sacri- 
legious, he was taken out of the consecrated ground just 
in time to avoid the poll lu ion which his death would 
have occasioned in it : he breathed his last as soon as he 
had crossed its bounds. It was not without some oppo- 
sition that his friends obtained permission to pay the 
last honours to his remains : the sterner patriots were 
for throwing his body, as that of a vile malefactor, into 
the Ceadas. But as this proposal was immediately 
overruled, so in time the recollection of his services 
seems to have softened the indignation inspired by his 
guilt, and to have rendered his fate a subject first of 
compassion and rep^ret, and at length of religious com- 
punction. The Delphic oracle ordend an atonement 
to be made to him and to the goddess w^hose protection 
he had vainly sought. By its direction his bones were 
removed to the spot near the precincts of the temple 
where he expired^; and as two persons were to he 
snrrendered to the goddess in the room of the suppliant 
she had lost, two brasen statues of Pausanias were dedi. 
cated in her sanctuary. Yet as the prpfanation was 

1 So called from the brass plates with which her temple waa hned. 

'i 'Ef reS ir^MUurXrAUKri. This could not have been within the sanctuary 
(to <'t{fl»), since Tlilicyrlidcs snys }um boforc tlint he was tnkcn out of it. 
But Dr. Arnold's remark " that a dead hodv would not have been buried 
within the sacred ground," requires limitation; M Appean from the caM 
Of KuchidM above mentioned, Plut. Arist. SO, 
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thus diyindy attested^ while the mode of expiation was 

only tuprgegted by human ingenuity, room was still lefl^ 

il not for religious scruples, at least for the reproach of 
an enemy, that the land had never been freed from the 
curse of sacrilege : and a time came when the hypo- 
crisy of Sparta rendered such an accusation a just 
retort. 

The fate of Panaanias involved that of Themistodes. 
No Greek had yet tendered services such as those of 
Themistocles to the common country; no Athenian^ 
except Solon^ had conferred equal benefits on Athena* 
He had first delivered her fkom the most imminent 
danger, and then raised her to the preeminence on 
which she now stood. lie iiii^ht claim her greatness, 
and even her l>einpr, as his work. Themistocles was 
not unconscious of this merit, nor careful to suppress 
his sense of it. He was thought to indicate it too 
plainly when he dedicated a temple to Artemis under 
the title of Aristobule (the goddess of good counsel) : 
and the offence was aggravated if he himself placed his 
statue there, where it was still seen in the days of Piu- 
tarchj who pronounces the form no less heroic than the 
soul of the man. In the satoe spirit are several stories 
related by Plutarch, of the indiscretion with whidi he 
sometimes alluded to the magnitude of the debt which 
his countrymen owed him. If on one occsision he asked 
them : where they would have been without him ? and 
on another compared himself to a spreadmg plane, 
under which they had taken shelter in the storm, hut 
which they began to lop and rend when the sky grew 
dear: he would seem not to have discovered^ till it 
was too late, that there are obligations which neither 
princes nor nations can endure, and which are forfeited 
if they are not disclaimed. After the batde of SslamiSi 
and while the terror of the invasion was still fresh, his 
influence at Athens was predominant, and his power 
consequently c;reat wherever the ascendancy of Athens 
was acknowledged : and he did not always scruple to 
convert the glory with which he ought to have been 
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satiafied into a source of petty profit. Immedifttely 
after the retreat of Xerxes be exacted oontribations 

from the islanders who had sided with the harbarians^ 
as the price of diverting the resentment of the Greeks 
from tliem. Another opportunity of enriching himself 
he found in the factions by which many of the mari- 
time states were divided. Almost every where there 
was a party or individuals who needed the aid of bis 
authority^ and were willing to purchase his mediation* 
That be sold it, and without nicely distinguishing the 
merits of the cases^ we learn from die invectiTes indeed 
' of an enemy^ but of one whose enmity seems to haye 
been provoked by the action which is the ground of 
his complaint. A Rhodian ])oet, Tiniocreon of lalysus, 
celebrated among his contemporaries for the powers of 
his appetite^ the strength of hh body, and the bitterness 
of his verse, which were commemorated in his epitaph 
by Simonides, had been united by ties of friendship and 
hospitality to Themistocles, and had expected^ as he 
gave out^ upon the faith of a promise^ to be restored to 
bis country^ when his friend became all powerful in 
Greece. But the bribes^ as he alledged^ of his adver- 
saries prevailed with Themistodes against him^ and he 
continued to pine in exile. He avenged his wrongs by 
a poetical complain in which he contrasted the virtues 
of Aristides with the perfidy, avarice, and cruelty of 
Thcmistocles, who for sordid gain had betrayed his 
friend, ami for three talents had consented to do the 
will of those who bought him^ and to banish or recall^ 
to kill or spare, at their pleasure. It is the more cre« 
dible that ^ere was real ground for this chai^^ since 
Aristides could reproach his rival with not knowing how 
to command his hands^ while he had the disposal of the 
public money, and he unquestionably accumulated ex- 
traordinary wealth on a less than moderate fortune.^ 

1 ** A great part of hit property was teeratly <H)nveyed into Asia by hit 

Mendv, but that i)art which was discovered and roi.fisrnted is estimated br 
Theopompus at a hundred talents, by Theophra^tus at eighty , though 
before he engaged in public aflfairs all he posseSNd did not imount to to 
mucb at three talentiL*' Piut ThenkSfi. 
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But if he made some enemies by his selfishness, he 
provoked others, whose resentmeot proved more for** 
midable, by his firm and enlightened patriotism. He 

was zealous and vigilant in protecting the interests of 
Athens against the tncroachments of Sparta^ and the 
success of these exertions contributed more to his down- 
fal than any of liis misdeeds. Sparta never fori^^ave 
him the shame he brought upon her by thwarting her 
insidious attempt to suppress the independence of her 
rival, and he further exasperated her animosity by de- 
tecting and baffling another stroke of her artful policy. 
The Spartans proposed to punish the states whidi had 
aided the barhurians^ or had abandoned the cause of 
Greece, by depriving them of the right of being repre. 
sen ted in the Amphictyonic congress. By this mea- 
sure Argos, Thebes, and the northern states, wliich 
had hitherto composed the majority in that assembly, 
would have been excluded from it, and the effect would 
probably have been that Spartan influence would have 
preponderated there. Themistocles frustrated this at<- 
tempt by throwing the weight of Athens into the op- 
posite Bcsle> and by pointing out the danger of reducing 
the council to an instrument in the hands of two or 
thtree of its most powerful members. The enmity 
which he thus drew upon himself would have been less 
honourable to him, if there had been any ground for a 
story, which apparently was never heard of till it be- 
came current among some late collectors of anecdotes, 
from whom Phit^rch received it : it has been popular, 
because it seemed to illustrate the contrast between the 
characters of Themistocles and Aristides^ and to dis- 
play the magnanimity of the Athenians. Themis-* 
todes is made to tell the Athenisns that he has some- 
thing to propose which will he highly benefidal to the 

^ commonwealth^ but which must not be divulged. The 
people depute Aristides to hear the secret, and to judge 
of the merit of the proposal. Themistocles discloses a 
plan for firing the allied fleet at Pagass, or according 

^to another form of the story adopted by Cicero^ the 
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Lacedsmonian fleet at Gythium. Upon this AristideB 
reports to the assembled people^ that nothing could be 

more advantageous to Athens than the counsel of The- 
unistocles, but nothing more dishonourable and unjust. 
The generous people rejects the ])rotfered. advantage, 
without even being tempted to inquire in what it con- 
sists. 

Themistodes was gradually supplanted in the public 
favour by men worthy indeed to be his rivals, but who 
owed their victory less to their own merit than to the 
towering preeminence of his deserts. He himself, as 
we have observed^ seconded them by his indiscretion in 
their endeavours to persuade tbe people that he had 
risen too high above the comniun level to remain a 
harmless citizen in a free state : that his was a case 
which called for the extraordinary remedy prescribed 
by the laws, against the power and greatness of an in- 
dividual which threatened to overlay the young de- 
mocracy. He was condemned to temporary exile by 
the same process of ostracism which he had himself 
before directed against Aristides. He took np his abode 
at Argos, which he had served in his pros^'trity^ and 
which welcomed^ if not the saviour of Greece^ at least 
the enemy of Sparta. Here he was still residing, 
though he occasionally visited other cities of Pelopon- 
nesus, when Pausanias was convicted of his treason. 
In searching for further traces of his plot the epliors 
founci some parts of a correspondence between him and 
Themistodes, which appeared to afford sufficient ground 
for charging the Athenian with having shared his 
friend's crime. They immediately soit ambassadors 
to Athens, to accuse him^ and to insist that he should 
be punished in like manner with the partner of his 
guilt. It does not appear that the documents on which 
the charge was founded, or any evidence of the fact 
beyond the assertion of the envoys, was transmitted to 
Athens. Thucydides does not express any opinion as 
to the truth or falsehood of the accusation ; but at the 
Utmost we have no reason to believe that there was any 
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more eoUd foundatioii for it than what Platareh relates^ 
that Pausaniasj when he taw Themistodes banufaed, 
betieving that he would embrace any opportanitj of 

avenging himself on his ungrateful country, opened his 
pryjiot to him in a letter. Themistodes thought it 
the sclieine of a madnian^, but one which he was not 
bound and had no inducement to reveal. He may 
have written, though his prudence renders it impro- 
bable, something that implied his knowledge of the 
aecret. But his cause was never submitted to an im<- 
parttal tribunal : his enemies were in possession of the 
public mind at Athens, and officers were sent with the 
SpartanSy who tendered their assistsnce, to arrest him 
and bring him to Athens, where in the prevailing dis- 
position of the people almost inevitable death awaited 
him. This he foresaw, and tletermined to avoid. In 
Peloponnesus he could no longer hope to find a safe 
refuge : he sought it first in Corcyra, which was in- 
debted to him for his friendly mediation in a dispute 
with Corinth about the Leucadian peninsula, and had 
by his means obtained the object it contended for. 
The Corcyneans, however.willing, were unable to shelter 
him from the united power of Athens and Sparta^ and 
he crossed over to the opposite coast of Epirus. He 
had little time to deliberate, and perhaps he had no 
better choice. A year sooner the court of Hiero, Gelo's 
successor, might have seemed to present a pleasant and 
secure asyhim : though if it is true that Themistodes 
had iiistii^ateil tlie multitude at Olympia to tear down 
the pavilion erected there in Hicro's name during the 
games, and to exclude his horses from the contestj he 
would have debarred himself from seeking the protec- 
tion of the man on whom he had drawn this insult.^ 
But Hiero died the year before (b. o. 4S7), and about 
the time of the flight of Themistodes Syracuse was in 
the midst of the convulsion by which she shook off the 

I The story, though mentioned by Plutarch on the authority of Theo 
pbraBtus, seems doubtful ; beiause it it nevljT the Mine tiiatiltold Of tbt 
orator Lyiiat and the elder Dumytim, 
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yoke of Hiero's worthless successor Thrasybulus. The 
Molossians, the most powerful people of Epirus, were 
now ruled by a kins^ named Admetus, whose desccnd- 
ants claimed the son of Achilles as their ancestor and 
the founder of their dynasty. The royal family had at 
least a tinge of Greek manners and arts, which dis. 
tinguished them from their barbarian subjecta. But 
Themiatodea in the day of bia power had thwarted the 
Moloaaian prince in a suit which he had occaaion to 
make to the Atheniana, and had added inanit to hia 
disappointment. It might therefore seem a desperate 
resolution to seek his court as a suppliant: yni if I'he- 
mistocles had already formed the design of crossing 
over to Asia, and his road lay through the domiiuc^is 
of Admetus, there may have been less of boldness than 
of prudence in the step. The king was fortunately 
absent from home when the stranger arrived at his 
gate^ and his qneen Phthia, in whom no vindictiye 
feelings stifled her womanly comptssion, received him 
with kindness, and instructed him in the most effectual 
method of disarming her huaband's resentment, and 
securing his protection. When Admetus returned he 
found Themistocles seated at his hearth, holding the 
young prince ^vhom Phthia had placed in his hands. 
This among the Molossians was the most solemn form 
of su])])lication, more powerful than the olive branch 
among the Greeks. With this advantage Themistocles 
• addressed himself to the generosity of Admetus, dis- 
closed the urgency of the danger that threatened hia 
life, and argued the meanness of exacting an extreme 
revenge for a slight wrong from a faUen adversary. 
The king was touched or roused : he raised the sup- 
pliant with an assurance of protection, which he ful- 
filled, when the Athenian and Lacedaemonian commis- 
sioners dogged their prey to his house, by refusing to 
surrender his guest. 

Plntarch, apparently following a writer of slight 
authority, says that Themistocles was here joined by 

VOL. II* 0 0 
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his wife and children. The temper of the Athenians 
ig indicated by the fact, that the person to whom he 
was intiebted for the assistance by wliich his family was 
restored to him, was put to death for this friendly 
office at the prosecution of CJimon. If his family 
was aheady with him^ he had the less inducement to 
quit the territories of Admetus. But it wooid seem 
that he never intended to fix his ahode among the 
MolossianSy and he had prohahly very early conoeived 
the design of seeking his fortune at the court of Perria. 
He is said to have consulted the orade of Dodona^ 
perhaps less for a direction than for a pretext : the 
answer seemed to point to the Great King, and Ad- 
metus^ practising the hospitality of tlie heroic ages, 
supplied his guest with the uu aus of crossinjo^ over to 
the coast of the .^gean. At the Macedonian port of 
Pydna he found a merchant ship bound for Ionia, and 
embarked in it. A storm carried the vessel to the 
coast of Naxos, which happened at this juncture to be 
besieged by an Athenian fleet and army. To avoid 
^ danger of an accidental discovery, Themistocles 
made himsdf known to the master of the ship^ and 
worked upon his hopes by large promises, and upon his 
fears by threatening to denounce him as leaving know- 
ingly sheltered an outlaw. The man consented to keep 
liis secret, and as lie desired while detained by the 
weather on the coast of Naxos, prevented all the crew 
from going ashore. At length he arrived safely at 
Ephesus, where not long afterwards he received that 
part of his property which his friends were able to 
withdraw from die grasp of the state at Athens^ and 
that which he had left at Argos : perhaps it was hate 
also that his family met him. 

When Themistocles arrived in Asia, Xerxes was still 
on the throne, but not many months after he was assas- 
sinated by two of the great officers of his court, Arta- 
banus, and the eunuch Spamitres. The conspirators 
charged Darius his eldest son with the murder^ and 
persuaded Artaxerxes^ the younger^ instantly to -avenge 
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ibe imputed panidde by the execution of hie brother*^ 
After this Artabanus who was the father of seyen aoub 
in the prime of Ufe^ waited only till matters should be 

ripe for removing the young king^ and establishing a 
new dynasty. He was afterward betrayed by a Persian 
nobleman to whom he revealed his dt sign, and perished 
in the attemjjt to mnrder Artaxerxes. It appears to 
have been in the interval between the death of Xerxes 
and this event, while the traitor was at the height of his 
power, that Themistocles arrived at the Persian court. 
We do not venture to relate the adventures of his journey 
from the coast to the capital, with which 'later writers 
filled up the simple narrative of Thucydides* He found 
a Persian friend, who accompanied him, and whose 
presence was undoubtedly sufficient to protect him 
without the contrivance, by which he is said to have 
eluded the dangers of the road, of screening himself 
from view in a covered litter, and p;iving out that it 
contained a lady designed for the royal harem. This 
was probably a fiction of the same authors who r^ted 
that a price of two hundred talents had been set upon 
his head by the Persian king, and ,that it was with 
difficulty he escaped the attempts aimed at his life for 
ibe reward. As Htde may we paint his first audience 
at court, which Plutarch has worked up into a romantic 
and theatrical scene, though the silence of Thucydides 
does not prove that Artaxerxes did not im rued lately 
gratify his curiosity or his pride with the sight of the 
extraordinary man, who had soui;ht refuge from the 
people he had saved in the land of the enemy whom he 
had so deeply humbled. It was however by a letter^ 
presented perhaps by Artabanus through the mediation * 
of his Persian friend, that Themistodes first made him- 
idf known to Artaxerxes : in it he acknowledged the 
evfls he had inflicted on the royal house in the defence 

1 Ctesias and Justin iii. 1. know only of two sons of Xerxes. Diodonis 
(xL 60,) mentions a third, Hystajipes, who was satrap of Bactria, and absent 
at the tiaae of his father's murder. Ctesias fpeakt of an Artabanua who 
Xfa» satrap of Bactria at the time when the conspiracy against Artaxerxes 
was defeatod. DidLheasaaaua Artabaims procure the murderof Hysiaspes • 
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of his country, but claimed the merit of having sent 
tlie timely warning by which Xerxes was enabled to 
effect his retreat from Salamis in safety, and of liaving 
diveitt^il the Greeks iroin the design of intercepting it. 
He ventured to add^ that his persecution and exile were 
owing to his zeal for the interest of the king of Persia^ 
• and that he had the power of proving his attachment 
by still greater services : hut he desired that a year 
ndght be allowed bim to acquire the means of disclosing 
his plans in person. His request was granted^ and be 
assiduously applied himself to study the language and 
manners of the country, with which he became suf- 
ficiently familiar to conciliate the favour of Artaxerxes 
by his converRation and address, no less tliaii by the 
promises w^hich he held out, and the prudence of which 
he gave proofs. If we may believe Plutarch, he even 
excited the jealousy of the Persian courtiers, by the 
superior success with which he cultivated their arts: 
be was continually by the king's side at the chase and 
in the palace^ and was admitted to the presence of 
tbe king's motbery who honoured bim with espedal 
marks of condescension : it seems that he thought it 
prudent to sooth the religious prejudices of the people 
by listening to the doctrines of the priests. He was 
at length sent down to the maritime } rovinces, perhaps 
to wait for an opportunity of striking the blow by 
which lie was to raise the power of Persia upon tiie 
ruin of his country. In the mean while a pension was 
conferred on him in the Oriental form ; three flourish- 
ing towns were assigned for his maintenance^ of which 
Magnesia was to provide bim with hiead^ Myus with 
viands, and Lampsacus with the growflb of her celebrated 
vineyards. He fixed bis r^dence at Magnesia in the 
vale of the Meeander^ where the royal grant invested 
bim with a kind of princely rank. There death over- 
took liim, hastened, as it was commonly supposed, by 
his consciousness of being unable to perform the pro- 
mises he had made to tbe king. Thucydides iiowever 
evidently did not believe the story that he put an end 
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to his own life by poison. That fear of disappointing 
the Persian king should have urged him to such an act is 
indeed scarcely credible. Yet we can easily conceive 
that the man who had been kept awake by the trophies 
of Milttades^ mast have felt some bitter pangs when he 
heard of the rising glory of Cimon. Though his cha- 
racter was not 80 strong as his mind, it was great enough 
to be above the wretched satisfaction implied in one of 
Plutarch's anecdotes : that amidst the splenciour of his 
luxurious table be one day exclaimed : — How much 
we should have lost^ my children, if we had not been 
ruined." It must have been with a different feeling 
that he desired hia bones to be privately conveyed to 
Attica^ though the uncertainty which hangs over so 
many actions of his Hfe extends to the fate of his 
remains. A splendid monument was raised to him in 
the public place at Magnesia: but a tomb was also 
pointed out by the seaside within the port of Pircus, 
which was generally bLlieved to coiuaiii his bones. His 
descendants continued to enjoy some peculiar privileges 
at Magnesia in the time of Plutarch : but neither they 
nor his posterity at Athens ever revived the lustre of his 
name. 
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APPENDIX. 



L 02f TH8 ATTIO TBIBES. 

Tbi Wew we have taken of the four ancient Attic tribes, agrees 
in the main with those of Wacbsmtithy Bnttmaim (id the Esssy 
on ^petrpim in the Mythologiu), aiid Dr» Arnoldt in his 
Appendix I. to Thucydides* roi u But some readers mmj 
llk» to learn the opinions of other learned men on this subject, 
and on some other points connected with it, to winch allusions 
have here and there been made in the text. 

Niebuhr in the first edition of his Roman History 
(i. p. '226. considered the names of the four triln s jlwlished 
by CleistlKiu ^ as significant of so many castes. In tlic second 
edition he rttains the same opinion with regard to the origin 
of the names, but on account of tlie order in which they stand 
doubts whether they ever had any such meaning in Attica 
(L n. 707.) And in the third edition he appeals to liave been 
induced by Hermann^s arguments, in the Pre^Mo to the Ion 
of BuripideSp to abandon his former opinion on this question 
altogetheiv But this is of less importance than his view of 
what the Attic tribes were down to the Ume of Solon. He 
conceived them to have included only a part of the population 
of Attica — the Ionian conquerors blended perhaps with a 
portion of the ancient inhabitants (see ed. 2. i. p. 307.) — and 
to have stood in a relation to the rest, hiiuilar to that between 
the Patricians and lUebeians at Home. Solon, according to 
Niebuhr^ was so far from abolishing this distinction, and 
throwing open the tribes, and consequently the magistracy and 
the Council^ that the object of bis new dasrification was to 
exclnde a part of the privileged body itself from the offices 
to which they had before been admitted. (Vol. ii. p. 305» 
transl.) He even doubts whether Cleisthenes abolished the 
four tribes, and thinks it more probable that his ten tribes were 
distinct from them, and only inclnded the demus. So that 
the last step, by which " tlie two orders nnited in one body, 
and the ten tribes became a ciivl-.ioii including the whole 
nation/* must have taken place in a later period : but tlie name 
of its author, and the circiunstances attending it have been lost. 
He conoeiyes it to be exceedingly improbable, thdt an order 
which had been kept so much in the back ground, should hsve 
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gained the highest frAnchise at one stride without a struggle:** 
and that tlie same inference may be drawn Irom Uie number 
of the origjnal demes iti the tribes of Clebthenes.* The addi- 
tionel Beventy*four must have been cantons, which had pre- 
▼iousiy been left in a state of dependence ; but by far the 
chief pert were houses {y^vii) the names of which occur in 
great numbers among the d ernes of the ten tribes, mixed up 
with the rest like bodies of the same kind/* 

It is to bi» r(>i!;rt'ttt'(l thnf. Nichiilir's views on tliis subject, 
having been introduced only iiicidentally, to iihistiatc the 
history of the Roman institutions, have not in all |K)iiits been 
unfolded with sullirient distincincss to enable lis to form a 
decided opinion on ihein. In particular we should have been 
glad to know whether be considered the privileged lonians as 
constituting so large a part of the whole population ctf Attica as 
is implied in the common account of the subdivisions of the four 
tribesinto phratries andgenea, accordingto which they amounted 
to upwards of 10,000 families, which must of course have in- 
cluded persons of all conditions. In tiiis case such a change 
as those ascribed to Solon and Cleisthenes, can hardly be looked 
upon as very abrupt. But even if the revolution ttt'ected by 
eitlKi ofttiLin \vAd been represented as much more vioU-nt than 
it is commonly supposed to have been, it would not on that 
account deserve to be rejected as incredible. For the pro- 
bability of such an occurrence in Attica cannot be properly 
measured by a standard borrowed from Roman history* When 
a spirit of political excitement and reflection had been awakened 
80 generally as we have seen in the other states of Greece, 
and more especially when such revolutions as have been already 
described had taken place in the immediate neighbourhood <^ 
Athens, at Megara, it would not be surprising, if an order 
which had been long depressed in Attica, bad really risen at 
once to the enjoyment of the iiiuhest franchise — which how-^ 
ever it did not attain even in the ordinary view before tlie 
time of Aristides. 

riatner (iiejtraege, p. 48.) believes ihdt the Ionian tribes 
which are commonly referred to a very early period In the 
histoiy of Attica, arose after the migration of the lonians from 
Peloponnesus into Attica, in the reign of Melanthus, and that 
instead of including the three orders said to have been founded 
by Theseus, as their subdivisions, they for the most part coin^* 
eided with them ; so as to be in fact the same arrangement 
under ditterent names. The Eupatrids, to whom the highest 
political privi1t,'o;es were confined, were, he supposes, nil con- 
tained in one tribe — tliat of the Hopletes. CleistlieucN, he 
thinks, must have abolished Uie old phratries as well as tht) 
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tribes, becauie otherwiw the old tribet would still have sub- 
sisted in the phratries (an argument not quite intelligible), and 
probably divided his new tribes each into three pfaratries* 

Plaas (ii. p. S40«) gives a very singular account of the mat- 
ter, which he deh'vers with as little show either of aigument or 
authority, as if it was famih'ar to every one, and with as much 
apparent confidence, as if it had been drawn from au nnpub- 
li^ht'd memorandum of Solon's. The ioiw old Ionian tribes 
were castes: the Ilopletes the nobles, or citizens wJio Lnjoyed 
the full or highest iVauchise. This bingle tribe had betore 
Solon been divided into four, the names of which have, it 
seems, been lost, each containing three phratries, which again 
contained each thirty ytyrj, (This appears from the context 
to be his meaning, though it is not clearly expressed*) Solon 
wislied to admit the tiiree inferior castes to share the privileges 
of the nobles, and for this purpose he distributed them into the 
four tribes, which had hitherto belonged exclusively to the 
Hopletes, and henceforward each yivos consisted of thirty 
families. 

Wachsmuth conceives the Eupatrids to have lieen distributed 
among all the four tribes, but he infers IVuui a passage in 
Suidas: ytvyiircw — Koi jeyy^rai oi iK rod avrov Kol irpwrou 

ifutydKoKTtu KoAcMoil — that there was one Eupatrid or 
patrician y4¥o$ among the thirty in each phratry, and that 
its members alone were properly called 7cvv^cu, and in ear- 
lier times SfioydKaKTMf'. so that tliere would be in all three 
hundred and sixty noble families. This might have been 
sufficient to suggest a conjecture similar to Mr. Maiden's 
(History of Romt\ p. 144.), though the ro^ult nf a different 
hypothesis, as lu the number of the council bt iore Solon. But 
the interpretation of TTpanov, first in rank, seems very doubtful. 
Platner's, p. G8., who supposes it to mean original^ agrees bet- 
ter with Harpocration*s explanation ot ^apx^s c2f KoKo^fuva 
yivrt KaatUf^iifi^ms* 

With respect to the demes which composed 'the tribes of 
, Cleisthenes, on which Niebuhr founds an argument in favour 
of his hypothesis, the reader may not be displeased to see a 
short extract from Mueller's article, Mtika, in Ersch and 
Gruber's Encyclopaedia, which, as the work is too bulky for 
most private libraries, may be new even to many persons con- 
versant with German literature. He observes at p. 227. .* 
Cleistliencs had divided the country and the population of 
Attica iiito ten tribes, among which the demes, then abftut a 
hundred in number, were distributed. The number of the 
demes kept on increasing eoniiderablyy even to the time of the 
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orators, and subsequently two new tribes were fonnccl out of a 
pordoD of them—- 'the Antigonis and the Denietrias, which were 
afterwards named Ptolemais and Attalts. Placet were here and 
there detached from the old districts, and with the addition of 
some which had not before been included in the tribes, served 
to compose a new canton. In this manner at a still later 
period a tribe called the Hadrianis was formed chiefly from the 
small islands round Attica. 

Now, since the tr!f)os of Cleisthenes were local, as those of 
Elis (Paus. V. 9.), Kpiiesiis (Sfepf. BeWa), and Laconia (Or- 
chomeniis, p. 314,), the denies of each tribe must have !)eeii 
grouped together as places in the same canton. And huch we 
find to have been in many instances reaiiy the case. Mara- 
thon, C£noe» Tricorythus, Rhamnus, Psophida?, Phegaea, lie 
close together, and at no great distance from them, Aphidnae, 
Perrhidas, Utacidae, all again in the same neighbourhood: 
these are places belonging to the tribe iEantis, which therefore 
comprehends a definite ran^e from the Bceotian frontier and 
Parnes to the plain of Marathon. In the same manner 
Myrrhinus, Prasia?, and Stiria lie together, and all belong to 
the Pandionis, and like cases frequently occur. But the 
orij^inal rule seems t<» have been lost in a crowd of irregular 
exceptions: and wln-a new places were annexed in one quar- 
ter, while in aiiuiliti, to keep the balance even, old ones were 
detached, the simple order was neglected and forgotten. 
Several demes are described as bdongiug to two or three tribes, 
as Phaleron to the ^gaeis and the iBantis, Pbegie to the 
^gaeis, iEantis, and Adriants, &c., and this is prclwbly not 
the consequence of a mere oversight. And thus it happens 
that Sunium belongs to the same tribe — the Leontis— as 
Scainbonidjs near Kleusis; £leusis itself and Azenite near 
Siiniuni to the Hippothoontis ; and so on. So that it i-^ per- 
haps no longer possible to trace the local boundaries of the 
Attic cantons. 



II* ON THIS OONDVOT ASCRIBED TO HILTIADES IN THB 
SOTTHIAK OAMPAIOK OP DABIU8. 

The story that Miltiades advised the lonians to break up the 
bridge on the Danube, and expose Darius to destruction, 
has been repeated, we believe, without any suspicion by 
every writer who lias had occasion to mention it ?ince Hero- 
dotus. "Whether the story be true or false, is in itself a ques- 
tiou of very little importance : but since it aliects the connec- 
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tion of tvciits in the history of Miltiades, it maybe uoitli while 
to point out suiiie of the ditiuuUics which the stuiy involves. 

It is remarkable that Nepos (Milt. iii. 6.) represents Milti-> 
adet as quitting the Cbersoneiiit immediately efter bis fetum 
liom the Danube tbrough fear of Darius. And tbis is just 
vfhtA we should have expected him to do, if be bad reallj imde 
himself so obnoxious to the Great King as the story supposes. 
But we know from Herodotus that he remaioed for many years 
in quiet possession of his principality, neither molested by the 
Persians, nor ;ipparently drcaf^in^ any attack from them. This 
forbearance on their part was not the efft'ct cither of weakness 
or want of opportunity. A\ e Unci the Persian general Otanes 
actively en<;aged in military operations on the same coast. 
(Herod. V. 26.) But he seems to treat Miltiades as a faittiful 
Tasaal of bis master, and makes no attempt to disturb him. As 
litde would it appear that, when the Scythians invaded the 
Chersoneyus, Miltiades was conscious of haying endeavoored 
to render them a most important service. He flies before 
them, though he had been so secure while the Persian arms 
were in his neighbourhood. We think that this would have 
been sufficient to raise a stronj^ suspicion against the truth of 
the story, if it had not seemed to he conHrmeH by the liasty 
flight of Miltiades on the approach of the Phoenicians, for 
which no other motive is assijjned tlian the eimiity of Darius 
which he had incurred by his conduct on the Danube. It might 
perhaps be a sufficient objection to this argument to observe, 
that Miltiades should naturally have felt much stronger fears 
of Otanes, while the act which bad rendered him an especial 
object of hostility to every loyal Persian was still recent; and 
therefore that his final abandonment of the Chersonesus must 
have arisen from some other cause which might have escaped 
notiro. Rut We think it not impossible to point out a change 
in the relations of Miltiades to the court of Persia, which took 
place after his return from the Danube, and which seems suf- 
ficiently to account for the ap]>rehension of Persian vengeance 
which at last induced him to take refuge iii Attica. His con- 
quest of Lemnos had dislodged the Pelasgians after they had 
become Persian suljects (Herod. 26.) : he bad very proba- 
bly at the same tune expelled a Persian {governor (Herod. 

27.) : and at all events, by annexing the island to bis own 
dominions, had been guilty of a formal act of rebellion, which 
was as likely to provoke the indignation of Darius, as the 
treasonable proposal attributed to him on the Danube. Thus 
then there is an authentic fact, which mny be quite as probably 
coml iiu d with his tiight to Athens^ as the story which we have 
such strong reason to doubt. 
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The domestic danger to which Miltiades found hiiii'^^t If ex- 
posed on his return to Athens, prest nted, as we have obi,ei ved 
in the text, a sufiicient induceuient fur fabricating the story. 
And we might even suppose that it had heen suggested to Mm 
9B en erttflee for soothing the Scythienty while they were in 
poMenion of the Chenoneaus. But, it mey be asked» ere we 
not making too free with the memory of e greet men, when 
upon any thing short of a()soIute necessity we impute such a 
falsehood to him ? This would indeed be a grave objection, if 
we knew of any hii»;h qualities in the character of Miltiades 
beside his military talents. But tlie story itself, if true, do€« 
not imply a very tine sense of honour, though tlie perfidy of 
the proposal may Ije a little extenuated by the Greek notions 
of patriotism : the pretext ua whicii he invmied the i'elasgians 
gives a more favourable idea of his ingenuity than of his love 
of truth; end if he was the mover of the decree for murdering 
the Persian heralds, we need not scruple to think him capable 
of inventing a falsehood for the purpose of saving his own 
life. 

We may here observe that the fact of his dying in prison, 
which has been disputed because it is not mentioned by Hero- 
dotu*; (who had no occasion wfiatever for noticing it) depends 
&im])ly on the (juestion, wliether he had the nie?m'; of raising the 
sum of fifty talents. And there is no reason tu doubt, that he 
could not immediately command one ol this amount, and was 
therefore thrown into prison. The sagacious scepticism with 
which this has been denied* Is worthily supported by the 
notable discovery, that rS fidpaBpoir was the Athenian name for 
a dungeon. 



Ill* OS THE BATE OF THE BATTLE OF MABATfiON« 

As Boeckh's Academical Prolusions, a select number of 
which were reprinted in Seebode's Nenes Archiv fucr Fhilo- 
logie und Paedagogik vol. iii. are not ofYtm to b^ met with in 
JSngland, it may be useful to give a short extract from one 
published in 1816 (which seems not to have fallen in Mr. 
Clinton's way before he brought out the first published volume 
of his " Fasti,** see note e, p. 83G. j, containing a new and 
ingenious argument in favour of the opinion of Freret end 
lisrcher, thet the battle of Maratlion was fought in the month 
Camius or Metageitnlon, and that the Spartan usage of waiting 
for the full moon before they began an expedition, which He- 
rodotus represents as applying to all months in the year, releted 
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in fact only to tlie Carnea and perhaps some other festivals 
which ended witli liie full moon, as the Hyacintlaa. 

It is certain that tiie tribe ^'Eantis occupied the right wing 
in the bftttle. Thii was the tribe of the polemarch CalU- 
machuty who commanded the right wing by rirtue of his office. 
But there is no reason to suppose that it was on this account 
the iEanlis was so placed, since it was an honour of which the 
other tribes were undoubtedly jealous. Tiiis station must 
have belonged to it in the order of the tribes. But in their 
regular order the i^antis strmd ninth, and therefore could not 
have occupied the extreme right. The order followed there- 
fore must have been that which was fixed every year by lot. 
Hence Herodotus (vi. 111.) uses the imperlect tense, 
iiptOfifovTo ai (pvKai, as they were numbered in that year, not 
ipiBfA.4oin-ai, wiiieh would have signified the regular order. 
But the decree for marching to Marathon was carried under 
the presidency of the ^ntis, or the first prytania, ending on 
the 5th or 6th day of Metageitnion (Plut. Qu. Symp, i. 10.). 
It is very improbable that the battle should have been post- 
poned from this time to the 6th of Boedromion, and that the 
Spartans should have resisted the urgetit soliritrttions of Atliens, 
and have withheld their succours, for a whole month. lUit if 
the battle took place in Metageitnion soon after tlie full moon 
the interval will be of a probable length. And as Plato (De 
Leg. iii. p. 698. E.) says that the Spartans arrived at Ma- 
rathon the day after the battle, supposing them to have reached 
the field on the fourth day after the ftiU moon, which would 
fall on the ISth or 14th, we should have the 16th or 17th 
Metageitnion for the date of the battle. 



IV. ON IliE FOliCES OF THE PERSIANS AND THE 

GREEKS AT 8ALAMIS. 

Thi numbers of the Perrian fleet at Salamis are ambiguoudy 
stated by jEscbylua in the PeruB 347. 

This may express that the whole amount was 1000^ which 

included 207 fast sailing vessels : or that the bulk was a thou- 
sand (where rh vKrjdos would be opposed to al imipKovoi tc£x«* 
in a similar sense as when it is used for the commonalty in 
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upposition to ol oKlyoi, as in Tliuc. viii..9.)» and tliat there 
were be^de 207 of eztncwdinary speed. The latter meanings 
which certainly does not Orain the wordsi as has been igno* 
imntly asserted, seems to be established by the concurrence of 
Herodotus vii. 184. who raises the whole to 1207* This 
ntimber is adopted nvith slight variations by Isocrates (who ia 
three passages Paneg. 105. 111. 136. gives 1200, hut in Pa- 
iiath. 5± 1300.) and hy Nepos Thcni. 2. who has 1200. Plato 
Leg. iii. 14. perhaps signities the smaller mimher by ;(iAiMK 
Kol in 'n\ii6vu)Vy as L'tesias 26. by his bw^tp ras X'^'^J- 

As it is clear that ^schylus aimed at rigid iiii»Lorical ex- 
actness in his account of tlie l^crsian forces, we may conclude 
that be did not designedly understate those of the Greeks. 
Yet he makes the Greek fleet amount to no more than SOO or 
310 ; whereas Herodotus shows that it was composed of 880 
galleys, of which 180 were Athenian. But it is still more 
remarkable that according to the common reading Thucydides 
L 74. agrees neither with iEschylus nor Herodotus, having 
vavs is rds rerpaKOfflas o\lycf} ixdacrovs dvo ^oipiHv, Dr. Ar- 
nold considers this as a rhetorical exaggeration, designed by 
the historian as characteristic of the person in whose mouth it 
is put. But we cannot help thiiikirjg that \\ns little dramatic 
touch would be exceedingly misplaced j and we believe that 
Thucydides meant to state the true numbers, in which, if we 
read r^mnoMias for rcrp., he would have followed ^schylus 
instead of Herodotus^ whom indeed it is possible be bad not 
read. So Nepos assigns 300 to the whole, and 900 to the 
Athenians. It is difficult to determine how far the enormous 
variation in CtesiaSy who gi^es 700 for the whole, and 110 for 
the Athenians, is owing to an error in the text, 

The number of iiriSarcu on board the Athenian galleys at 
Salamis seems to have been very small, not only when com- 
pared with that of the Persians, who took 30 of the best troops 
on board each vessel in addition to the ordinary complement of 
SOO, but in comparison with tlie usual force of a Greek ship of 
wan At Lade the Chians bad 40 Mte-cu to each crew. At 
Salamis the Atbenians» according to Plutarch Them. 14., had 
only IS in all, of whom 4 were archers. On the ground of 
this fact modem readers have been informed, tiiat Tbemistocles 
was the author of an improved system of naval tactics. If so, 
it is singular that no ancient writer should have mentioned 
this improvement, and still more that it should have been so 
totally neglected by the Atlienians themselves, that Thucydides, 
i. 49., speaks of the ancient usage as subsisting!' down to the 
Peloponnesian war, apparently as if he did not know that it 
had ever been interrupted. After all it is possible that the 
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I S men mcntioncnl hv Plutarch, instead of bcinj? tlie full rom- 
plemeiU of soldiers on the deck, were an extraordinary addition 
to the usual number. 



V. ON A 8TBATAOBU AflORIBED TO THEXIITOOLBS BT 

DI0D0RU8 ZI. 41 — 43« 

It is generally admitted that Plutarch is not a sure guide on 
matters of fact, when he does not mention the source from which 
his statements are drawn, and when they are not supported by 
irtfa«r tettimony. Yet even in this case he is always entitled to 
attention, as well on account of his extensive reading, as becanae 
he was not destitute of natural acuteneas. His great lailing ia 
that he makes the truth of history subordinate to its moral uses, 
just as a history is sometimes written for the purpose of incul- 
cating certain political tenets. But with ail his defects he is ft 
safer guide under similar circnmstances than Diodonis : more 
sagacious, more thoughtful, and careful ; or perhaps we should 
say he is not capable of falling into such gross absurdities as 
the other frc(juently coiiimits, nor of misundt rsianding and con- 
fouiuliiig the sense of the authors whom lie has read in an 
equal degree. It is not thoughtlessness or carelessness that 
prevents Diodoros from being a good historian, but his utter 
want of judgment^ which is constantly apparent, and is onljr 
rendered the more glaring and offensive by the flimsy veil of 
lii^ frivolous rhetoric. 

Plutarch has related an apocryphal story of a project formed 
by Themistocles to fire the united fleet of the Greek states in 
alliance with Athens while it lay at Pagasae. 'The truth of 
this story has been justly qiicstiom d ; but he would have been 
much more chargeal)le with credulity if he had adopted the 
version given by Cicero (De Oit. iii. 11.) who supposes tliat 
the plan of Themistocles was aimed against the Spartan navy 
at Gythium; an enterprise which would have been equally 
infamous, and utterly useless to the Athenians. The one 
scheme inight possibly have entered into the mind of Hiemis- 
tocles; the other could never have suggested itself to him, or 
to any man of common sense. It is also due to Plutarch to 
observe, that he mentions the project without the slightest mark 
of approbation, tlmiigh he has been ignorantly acnicied by 
Rollin, and by a later historian, who echoes the French man's 
bhnider, of this breach of morality, which would have deserved 
a ditlerent name from that of thoughUei&neu* 
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Diodonis also gives an account of a project formed by 
Themistoclesy which for some tisie he kept wnpt in mystery, 
just as that related by Plutarch. The two stories are so simi- 
lar in thb respect, that it seems evident they arose out of the 
same tradition; and the question is whether Diodonis may 
not be better entitled to credit than Plutarcli. According 
to Diodorus tbc*p1fin of Thcmistocles, instead of being botli 
iniquitous anil iin[)oliiir, and honcf stiHed in embryo, was 
perfectly consistent with wisdom and justice, and was carried 
into execution, for it was no other than tliat of improving and 
fortifying Piraeus, a woik, it must be remembered, which had 
been already begun. So far Diodorus has the concurrent 
testimony of all the ancient anthors on his side* But the part 
of the story peculiar to himself is the account he gives of the 
manner in which Theroislocles for a time concealed his project; 
and in this it may not be too much to say, that he has outdone 
even himself in the extravagance of his absurdity. 

Themistocles, it appears, liaving experienced the jealousy of 
Sparta on the occasion of building tlie walls of Atiiens, was 
afraid lest she miifht ai^;?iin interfere to prevent such an acces- 
sion to her rival s* naval power as was likely to result from this 
new undei uiking. His object therefore was to keep it as long 
as possible concealed from the Spartans, and the more efiec- 
tnaily to ensure secrecy he would not for a time disclose it to 
the Athenians themselves. But as some preparations were to 
be made which rendered their consent necessary, he announced 
to the assembly that he bad foimed a plan, which lie deemed 
highly advantageous to the state, but which could not safely be 
made public, and he therefore desired them to select two per- 
sons in wboTn they could confide, to judij^e of the proposed 
measure, and to make a report of its cliaracter. The people 
selected Aristides and Xaiitlii[ij)us, not only as men of unim- 
peachable pruijily, but as rivals of Themistocles, who would 
therelut e be sure to examine his project with jealous vigilance. 
They reported that what he admed was practicable, expedient, 
and most important to the commonwealth. Now however, 
after such an assurance from his political adversaries, the po- 
* pular jealousy was roused toa much greater height than before: 
he was suspected of aiming at the tyranny, and was called 
upon to reveal his plan. He again assured the people that 
their interest required it to be kept secret. This assurance 
however did not satisfy them ; no donbl 1)l'l ;uisc they imagined, 
that if they gave their consent tlie plan would be executed be- 
fore thev knew what it was, and w htn it would be too late to 
revoke their sanction. Themistocles, it seems, never tliouglit 
of quieting their fears by informing them, that they would and 
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mutt be fully apprised of the nature of his plan, l>efore the 
execution coiUd be begun. Instead of mentioning this fact, 
which one would have thought would have lieen sufficient to 
remove all objections, he adopted an expedient \s hich was sug- 
gested in the assembly, of laying his schi ine Ufore the Council 
of Five lluiulicd, and abiding by their decision. The coun- 
cil made a report no le^s favourable than that of Aristidee Bnd. 
Xanthippus, and the people now acquicflced ; but public curi- 
osity was ndsed to the highest pitch* 

So far then we do not find any very striking display of that 
extraordinary deitcrity and ingenuity for which Themistocles 
was so renowned. But what follows in the description of 
Diodonis is a master stroke of policy. A vulgar mind, which 
had conceived such a design, would probably have thoujjht 
that the best mode of ensuring its success was to t onmiuiucate 
it to those who were to execute it, before it becauie Icnown to 
those who might possibly endeavour to tlivvart it. Such had 
been the course w hich '1 heinisiocles himself had adopted on a 
former similar occasion. But this was too simple to be now 
repeated. In ito stead he chose the directly opposite method, 
and invented a ttraiagem, m Diodorus calls it, of an entirely 
new kind. While he kept his fellow cttisens in ignorance and 
suspense about his intentions, he sent an embassy to disclose 
them to the Spartans» and at the same time to represent, that 
the common interests of Greece required that Athens should 
possess a harbour such as he proposed to form. After having 
thus given full notice to tlie jealous rival from whom he appre- 
hended hostile interference, he set about the work itsielf, which, 
as it could not be begun without tiie co-operation of tlie Athe- 
nians, was probably not kept secret at Athens very long after 
it had been published at Sparta. 

If it had been the object of Themistocles, first, to excite 
alarm and jealousy at Sparta by the rumour of an extraordi- 
nary design, which, after the scenes said to have taken place 
in the Athenian ^sembly, could not fail soon to be heard 
there: and next, to afford the Spartans the utmost facility for 
stopping the work which he had meditated, the eourse \^ hich 
Diodorus attributes to liim was no doubt judiciously chosen. 
But on the opposite supposition his conduct sets all the cal- 
culations of human prudence at defiance, and would be indeed 
perplexing, if the fatuity of Diodorus did not aflPord an easy 
solution of the mystery. 

It may seem tint a modem historian who is capable of adopt- 
ing this prodigious tissue of absurdities, and of calling it a 
$mple and probable narraiive, has forfeited all pretensions to 
soundness of judgment^ and deserves no higher place in the 
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scale of critical sagacity than Diodorus himself. But the 
force of prejudice may often reduce a good understanding to a 
le^el with the most imbecile. Tiic incoherence of the storj 
could not indeed have escaped the notice of a man of ordinary 
penetration wlio was not bUnded by passion, nor could such a 
])i ; -,i)n Iinve fniled to observe, that though it is very improbable 
that Dioduius should have invented such a story, he mi^ht 
easily iiave found materials wiiich only needed to be put to- 
gether by a hand so skilful as his, to assume this simple and 
probable form. Bat his nairative, when a little coloured and 
dtsguisedy promised to make an excellent piece of satire on the 
Athenian democracy^ and tkiis was a temptation not to be re- 
sisted by a mind of such a stamps as to find nothing more 
valuable in Greek history than an instrument for senring the 
ends of a political party. 

We think it must be evident to every one. on a moderately 
attentive perusal, that the story told by Diodorus is utterly in- 
consistent with the a^coimt of Thucydides, i. 93., and we do 
not believe that iJiodums Imnseli', uncritical as he was, could 
have told such a story, if he had known or remembered that the 
buildings at Pirous had been already begun. He manifestly 
supposes that tlfe project waa first conceived by Themistocles 
after the retreiit of the Persians. Otherwise the absurdity of 
the tale would have been too glaring even for him. And this 
is equally clear, whatever may be thought as to the degree of for- 
wardness to which Tliucydides represents the works to have been 
carried in the archonship of Themistocles. The interpretation 
given in tlie text of the words of Thucydides is undoubttdly liable 
to dispute; and it has been generally supposed (as l)y BoLckh 
Staatsli. ii. 10. i. p. 215. where the name of Pericles is probably 
written by mistake for Themist9cles) that the plan of Themis- 
tocles was never completely executed. The reasons vrbich 
induce us to refer ^§\Mfi to the same time as Mipxro, are 
that no cause is assigned, nor does any appear, why the design 
of Themistocles should not have been completed; that the 
words iv€iff€-^Td Xoiw4 • • • oiKodofitlv seem most naturally to 
imply tliat it was carried into effect to its full extent; and 
that, since the dxP^'<^^^'^^' mentioned by Thucydides i. 93., 
are no other than the trpeffSuraroi and j/et^TaTot, ii. 13., the 
end which Themistocles had in view appears to have been 
really accomplished. 

Mr. Clinton, Fasti ii. p. xvi., assigns the archonship of The- 
mistocles and the beginning of the work to n. c. 481. He 
takes no notice of the argument for an earlier date resulting 
from the testimony of Philochorus (p. 48, 49> SiebeUs) as to the 
dedication of the Hermes, which was erected by the nine 
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archons who had begun to build the walls of Piraeus, and bore 
the inscription 'Ap^dfifvoi wpwrov retxi^^^y *>W hvlQriKav BowAiJy 
KoX BiiiAOV hoyixoffi Trtid^^evoi. Accordinpr to Philochorus in 
Hcsychius this Hermes a<pidpvTo KeSpidos dp(aKTos, where 
lioeckii — in a dissertation Archontihus AUicis pseudepont/- 
mis first published in the Berlin Transactions 1827 — proposes 
to Tead <TtfptXl8o»» Hybrilides was aichon b. c. 491. It is • 
question of less imporumce whetlier HieiDistocles was» as 
Mudler supposes ~ in a note p. 45S. to Reinaecker*s Getniaii 
translation of Leake's Topography of Athens — one of the 
nine archons who dedicated the statue^ but not the eponymus» 
or whether, according to Boeckh*s view, in his archonship the 
work was only proposed and approved by the people, prepar- 
ations made for it under his successor Diognetus, and it was 
not begun before the archon^^hip of Hybriiides, at the end of 
wiiicii the :»tatue was dedicated. 
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